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PREFACE. 



Ik presenting this Essay to the public, the writer feels that he is 
only discharging a debt of gratitude that he owes to the Society of 
Priends, for the many advantages and privileges which he has derived 
from its valuable training, church fellowship, and eminently scriptural 
and spiritual teaching. The offer of the prize was to him nothing 
more than an incentive, in a definite form, to undertake that which 
he had long desired to accomplish ; and the Essay was written with 
the intention of bringing it before tlfie,. public, whether it should gain 

the pnze or not. ' •/" ':>/ y-^.- . vV ' , 

. . • '- ' ''^ .• ' ^-• 

That he will in some respecter (be misunderstood — ^that offence will 

•'» *.■ 
be given to many — ^that passagj^ ^pl- 1^'® .^ovnid in the work which 

seem to imply a spirit very different from' tfiat which dictated them, 

the writer is prepared to expect. 

If, however, the work be viewed as a whole, in the same spirit of 
candour as that in which it was written, and judged of by its whole 
scope and tendency, it is hoped that its perusal wiU prove suggestive 
to the minds of those earnest well-wishers of the Society who see 
that something is essentially wrong, and who are sincerely anxious 
to have the cause discovered, that an efficient remedy may be 
supplied. 

The writer's leaning towards Wesleyanism in some particulars 
will, doubtless^ prejudice some minds. The writer was conscious of 
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this from the first, and felt that, in some measure, it would lessen 
the probability of gaining the prize. None, however, but those who 
are very ignorant of the characteristic features of one or both of 
these systems, would doubt, for a moment, where the chief sympathies 
of the writer repose. Enough for this purpose has been said of the 
superiority of the Friends in the pre-eminent spirituality of their 
doctrines, — their protest against the distinction between clergy and 
laity — their admirable and unequalled Church polity and discipline, — 
as distinguished from the arbitrary Conference system of the 
Wesleyans, and their continued belief in what are called the sacra- 
merits, as well as on the subject of war, oaths, &c. 

There is much, nevertheless, for the Quakers to learn from the 
Wesleyans. Different as the two systems seem from each other, they 
have much more in common than a superficial acquaintance with 
either would lead any one to imagine. Their views of the leading 
doctrines of Christianity are to a great extent identical : both recog- 
nize the necessity for the Holy Spirit's influence, though differing 
as to the manner in which its aid is to be obtained. The Priends 
have, perhaps, as much to learn with regard to the activity and 
method to be employed in propagating the Gospel, as the Wesleyans 
have to learn of the Eriends as to the abolition of types and shadows, 
and in relation to the true principle and mode of Church government 
and discipline. 

A long and careful observation of the modes in which truth 
operates, the history of the Church in past ages, and the signs of the 
times, convince the writer that the pressing want of our age is an 
organization in which the magnificent doctrines and deep spirit-work 
of the Friends, and their truly Christian mode of Church government, 
shall be combined with a system of evangelization similar to that of 
the Wesleyans, in which the office of the pastor shall be divested of 
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that priestly character that gives permanency to the distinction 
between clergy and laity, and the systematic preaching of the gospel 
and care of the members at all stages of their Christian progress, 
shall secure the keeping of its views strongly before the members and 
the world, and prevent that relapse into coldness, and indifference, 
and worldly-mindedness, which now marks the Friends ; and at the 
same time subdue those extravagances which, though rather an 
accompaniment than an essential element of Wesleyan labours and 
Wesleyan success, have done so much to prejudice other and more 
quiet-going believers against them. 

There is one point which, in order to give eflSciency to such an 
organization, and, indeed, to enable any Church long to keep pace 
with the spirit of the age, will have to be guarded with more care 
than has ever yet been realized — viz., the tendency of mankind to 
moral slavery through the agency of stimulant and sedative drugs. 
George Fox and John Wesley went further in that direction than 
almost any other men in similar positions. The Friends' query 
against the unnecessary frequenting of taverns and other public- 
houses, excess in drinking, and other intemperance ; and Wesley's 
still stronger and more direct protest against all dram-drinking and 
dram-selling, and all indulgence in snuff and tobacco ; bear testimony 
to their discernment and zeal in this respect. But with all their 
care, both societies have suffered fearfully from this source of tempta- 
tion. Henceforward no religious organization can afford to ignore 
the intimate connexion between man's moral nature and the brain- 
poisons. To meet the growing public sentiment on the subject, and 
to keep pace with the results of past experiment, the conditions of 
membership must be more rigidly defined in relation to these easily 
besetting sins of civilized lands than anything the world lias yet seen. 
This topic has not been taken up in the body of the Essay, because 
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its influence is not peculiar to the Friends ; and other societies 
equally exposed to it have grown both in numbers and influence, 
while they have declined. 

Mammon-worship, too, must have a more direct and systematic 
antagonism ; and, in this way, history, philosophy, and experience, 
going hand-in-hand with devotion, the light will be taken from under 
the bushel, and again held up to the world with something of its 
pristine freshness and purity — a wave of reactionary influence will 
flow through existing denominations, and awaken them into increasing 
zeal and earnestness, and singleness of eye and purity of moral 
standard — and thus the grand work of the world's redemption will 
be carried forward towards its glorious completion. To be permitted, 
in however humble and limited a mannery to become a worker 
together with Q-od, though it be but to stand as a flnger-post, and 
point out to others the hidden danger, or the glorious path to pro- 
gress, is the highest ambition of the writer in presenting this Essay 
to the public ; and he now sends it forth with the earnest prayer 
that, by the blessing of God, it may be a means of good to those 
for whose especial consideration it was written, and, through them, 
to the world at large. 

Sgabbobough, 

October 30tL 1859. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

UTTBODIJCTOET. 

Prove all things, hold fast that which is good."— 1 Thess. v. 21. 
Quicken me after thy loving-kindness ; so shall I keep the testimony of thy 
mouth."— Ps. cxix. 88. 

The announcement which has called forth the following pages is 
made on the assumption that the Society of Eriends has, during the 
present century, been declining, both in numbers and influence. It 
is not, therefore, necessary to enquire into the truthfulness of this 
position; but, taking it as the basis of our enquiries, we shall 
endeavour to show the causes of the supposed declension. That 
such declension has actually taken place, however, there are few, 
either of the friends or the foes of the Society, who will be found to 
deny. The Priends themselves, so far from attempting to deny it, 
endeavour to find consolation under the circumstances, in the belief 
that the principles of the Society are more generally recognized by 
persons of other religious denominations than they formerly w^re. 
This is doubtless in some measure the case, though to a much more 
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limited extent than many will be inclined to imagine ; or than would, 
in all probability, have been the case, if the Friends, as a body, had 
continued to maintain that prominent position amongst the various 
religious denominations which, at one time, they did undoubtedly 
occupy. 

That the Society at one time bore a powerful testimony to the 
world concerning " some of the errors to which it is most prone, and 
some of the truths which are most necessary to it," we most cordially 
believe ; and that their present comparative silence and inaction is a 
serious loss to the world, — a loss which nothing can supply but their 
returning once more to life and activity, or the raising up of another 
people, who, with more of faithfulness and of continuous zealous 
labour, shall peoqlaim their great distinguishing views to the world. 

There must be something truly good, and great and noble, and 
Christ-like, in Quakerism, to account for the high tone of morals, the 
self-denying, God-honouring, martyr spirit of the early Friends, with 
their readiness to bear one another's burdens, and their untiring zeal 
for the bodily and spiritual welfare of the world at large. Such 
results could never have followed from any other principle than the 
self-sacrificing Spirit of Him that came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. The germs of truth that could bind together such 
an organization under drcumstances so adverse, and in times when 
the general religious feeling was so directly hostile, must have been 
neither few nor unimportant. Throwing off all allegiance to the 
Church of Eome and of England, clinging to no system of tradition 
for their belief; but going at once to the Bible, they claimed for 
every ihan that right of private judgment which, up to that time, had 
scarcely been able to assert its prerogative, but which, notwithstand- 
ing the labours and the sufferings of a Wickliffe, a Bilney, a Baxter, 
and a host of other martyr spirits, was, at the time when Q-eorge 
Fox and George "Whitehead arose, in imminent danger of being as 
effectually extinguished in England, as it had been, and remains to 
be, in the greater part of Continental Europe. 

Nor was the right of private judgment the only point in regard to 
which they maintained a decided stand. Like the early reformers 
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they asserted that the true call to preach the Oospel comes firom 
Christ alone ; and with no other authority than that which the Holy 
Spirit gave them, they went forth to preach. Everywhere appro- 
priate results followed : open sinners were converted, — cold formalists 
were awakened and led to turn to God with full purpose of heart ; 
at once the best proof that they really did possess the authority to 
which, they laid claim. As in the days of Wickliffe and Luther, 
superstition, formalism, and an extremely low standard of morality 
were fearfully prevalent, both among priests and people. They were 
the rule, rather than the exception. Vice and immorality reared 
their unblushing front under the highest sanctions; and religious 
conviction and high integrity had become a snare and a source of 
incessant suffering and danger to the possessor. The secular arm 
was prostituted to the most depraved and violent proceedings under 
the pretence of religious zeal; the wicked bore rule, and the 
righteous were oppressed for conscience' sake ; difficulties of a strictly 
conscientious character being made by the persecuting magistrate a 
sufficient excuse for handing over the most inoffensive and exemplary 
characters, without the semblance of a trial, to the tender mercies of 
brutal gaolers and ruffian prisoners, and the death-dealing atmo- 
sphere of gaols, so foul and damp and cold as to be utterly unfit for 
human abodes. Thousands were thus ruined in body and estate, 
and many died in their hopeless bondage ; verifying remarkably the 
language of the Prophet, — " Judgment is turned away backward, and 
justice standeth afar off; for truth is fallen in the street, and equity 
cannot enter. Yea truth faileth, and he that depabteth fbom evxl 

HASIETH HIMSELE A PBET." 

The influence exerted by the Friends at that time was greater than 
that of any other religious body whatever. They stood in the same 
relation to the Government and established religion of this country 
that the Apostles and early believers did to the Scribes and Pharisees 
and Chief Priests in the earliest days of the Church's history. At 
that time nonconformity may be said to have owed very nearly all its 
vigour and life and consistency to them ; for whatever faithfulness 
others might show, and there were some noble examples, it is obvious 

B 2 
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tbat the nonconformists, as a class, were too time-serving in their 
sentiments, and too intimately connected with the fearfully unstable 
political affairs of the time, to admit of their. exhibiting any con^ 
tinuous or steady light to the world. 

It cannot be denied that the work of the Beformation was very 
imperfectly effected in England; and that what was achieved by 
Henry YIII. was rather a transference of unwarrantable human 
authority in Divine affairs from one potentate to another, than a 
change from a religion of superstition and formalism to one of life and 
light and love. The following description of a degenerate Christianity 
would apply as effectually to the greater part of the Anglican Church 
two hundred years ago as it would do to the Church of Eome. " The 
mere human period had succeeded to the creative and miraculous 
period of the Church. . After the extraordinary manifestations of the 
Holy Ghost which had produced the Apostolic age, the Church had 
been left to the inward power of the Comforter. But Christians did 
not generally comprehend the spiritual life to which they were called. 
God had been pleased to give them a divine religion, and this they 
gradually assimilated more and more to the religions of human 
origin. Instead of saying, in the spirit of the Gospel, The word of 
God first, and through it the doctrine and the life, — the doctrine and 
through it the forms ; they said. Forms first, and salvation by these 
forms. They ascribed to bishops a power which belongs to Holy 
Scripture. Instead of ministers of the word they desired to have 
priests ; instead of an inward sacrifice, a sacrifice on the altar ; and 
costly temples instead of a living church. They began to seek in 
men, in ceremonies, in holy places, what they could find only in the 
word, and in the lively faith of the children of God. In this manner 
evangelical religion gave place to Catholicism and by gradual degene- 
racy in after years Catholicism gave birth to popery." * 

That a vast amount of this formalism was retained in the Anglican 
Church will probably be denied by none who have given the subject 
an imbiased coDsideration ; abundant proofs of which may be seen 
in the facility with which a certain party in the Establishment have, 

♦ D*Aiibign6, p. 24. 
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under cover of the Prayer Book and its provisions, restored in the 
bosom of the Anglican Church almost every feature of Bomanism. 
I^or need this admixture excite our wonder, when it is remembered 
that the principle on which the alteration was made was not to make 
the system as pure as possible, but to rid it of its most obnoxious 
features in such a manner as to do the least possible violence to 
the prejudices of a people not half emancipated &om the erroi*s 
of popery, while the persons to whom the important work was 
entrusted grasped in a very imperfect manner the scope of those 
glorious principles of spiritual life and light and liberty which were 
then only dawning on the world. 

It was this formalism without life, the somewhat modified remnants 
of popery, that the Friends attacked : and as in every age and every 
country there have always been a faithful few, who are willing to lose 
their all rather than conform to the compulsory religion of the State, 
80 the early Friends, going about from place to place as true evan- 
gelists, met with tender-spirited individuals everywhere, who were 
ready at once to embrace and carry out the spiritual doctrines that 
they inculcated — and whom fines and imprisonment and premunire, 
and even cruel deaths, would not compel to attend a worship in which 
they did not believe, nor deter from frequenting the " conventicle," 
forbidden as it was under the empty pretence of its being a meeting 
for sedition and cabal. These labours and sufferings of the Friends 
were to that age what those of Wicklifie and Luther were to their 
respective times ; and inasmuch as the doctrines of the Frie&ds were 
eminently scriptural, and struck at the very root of those tendencies 
and abuses &om which the papal heresy springs, the service that 
they rendered at that time cannot be easily over-rated. The avidity 
with which, in many cases, their opinions were received ; the mar- 
vellous transformations that they produced ; replacing the unwearied 
turbulence of the political agitator, or the ferocity of the fighting 
sailor, by the meek, forbearing, and forgiving spirit of the true dis- 
ciple ; and the ready reception given to their simple views of the 
Christian polity and the economy of the Church, even in those tur- 
bulent and superstitious times, show that it is not to anything in the 
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nature of their leading doctrines tliat we must expect to trace the 
strange coolness and formality and worldliness which, in strong con- 
trast with the ardour and self-renunciation of early days, now mark 
the great bulk of the Society. 

The Friends pride themselves much on being a " peculiar people,'* 
— ^but we fear that in so far as they are so now, the peculiarity is of 
a very different character from that which is indicated by the Apostle, 
or which marked their early days. It was not a peculiar mode of 
dress, or address, or worship, to which he alluded ; but to that 
holiness of life, and that zeal for good works, which cannot fail to 
make those peculiar who carry these great principles into daily 
action. But the " peculiarities " for which the Priends now contend, 
instead of promoting their Christian activity, have rather the effect 
of shutting them out from opportunities for usefulness, and making 
them zealous rather for the maintenance of certain peculiar views, 
the exhibition of which to the world they now regard as the grand 
object of their existence. With deep instruction the Friends might 
reconsider the passage in which their favourite expression occurs; 
Titus ii. 14 : " Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of GOOD woBKS." In the next chapter (v. 8,) this important point 
is urged again : — '' This is a faithful saying, and these things I will 
that thou affirm constantly, that they which have believed in God 

be CAEEPTTL to MAINTAIN OOOD W0EZ8." 

Such was emphatically the zeal of the early Friends, as the journals 
of George Fox, George Whitehead, Thomas Elwood, and a host of 
worthies, fully demonstrated. How little, alas ! do the quiet, steady- 
going, money-making, or pleasure-seeking Quakers of the present 
day, answer to this noble type of Christian manhood ! Not that they 
are altogether indifferent to the great cause of God and of humanity. 
All honour to them for their noble and disinterested labours in 
connexion with the Anti-slavery cause, the Peace Society, and the 
Bible Society ; and of many of them on behalf of the Temperance 
movement, and other valuable philanthropic institutions. We know 
that in almost every locality where the Friends are found, there are 
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two OP three worthy members of the Society, who, stepping out from 
the retirement of a century, take a prominent and exemplary part in 
the social, political, and religious movements of the day. 

But all this does not meet the case. The good work in which 
every church should be chiefly zealous — which pre-eminently calls 
for its labours and its prayers, and quickens its zeal — ^thafc most 
important of all good works, the bringing of sinners to God by the 
preaching of the G-ospel, is not prosecuted with a zeal commensurate 
with its importance, or with the early promise of the Society. It is, 
we believe, to this point that the declension which is the subject of 
the present enquiry must be traced. From causes into which we 
shall have to examine hereafter, the preaching of the Gospel has, 
comparatively speaking, almost ceased amongst the Friends; what 
there is, is addressed almost exclusively to their own members, and 
consists chiefly of exhortations, general remarks, or allusions to their 
own peculiarities, rather than any direct and systematic unfolding of 
the great truths of the Gospel. 

However important their peculiarities may be, it cannot 
expected that they will be appreciated by the worldly-minded or 
the uninitiated. Once let men be firmly grounded on the Eock of 
Ages, and they will listen with considerate attention to the views,*on 
minor points, of those who have been instrumental to their awaken- 
ing. But with the Friends the order is reversed. Their quaint dress 
and manners first of all prejudice the observer against them ; then 
comes the incomprehensible silent meeting, and the absence of those 
customary modes of worship which are discarded, not because, like 
water baptism and the " Sacrament of the Supper," they interfere 
with their eminently spiritual views, but because they are opposed to 
the theory of silent waiting — a theory which, to ordinary minds, is 
quite unintelligible ; which, according to the confession of many of 
the, most spiritually-minded and experienced of the Friends, it is very 
difficult to profit by, and which, according to J. J. Gumey, is very 
liable to abuse, by engendering a spirit of slothfulness and indif- 
ference. Did the Friends show less anxiety to conserve their pecu- 
liarities, technially so called, and more zeal in the work of bringing 
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sinners to Ohrist, their life and yigour would proportionablj increase, 
and they might soon be again what thej once were, — a burning and a 
shining light, in the midst of " a sinful and perverse generation," — 
" a city that is set on an hill," that " cannot be hid." As it is, their 
peculiarities, their exclusiveness in all that pertains to religion, their 
utter standing aloof irom other zealous Christian communities, so far 
as any co-operation in the direct work of preaching the GK>spel is 
concerned, or any strictly religious intercourse, has the effect of 
placing their light under a bushel ; from which arises the double 
disadvantage that men are prevented from seeing the light, and that 
the light itself, for want of air, is becoming more and more &mt^ 
and seriously threatens to go out altogether. That the Friends are 
conscious of this tendency is obvious ; and those who possess, in com- 
bination, the greatest proportion of zeal and liberality, have, for some 
time, been trying to probe the evil to the bottom, and, if possible, to 
discover some remedy. 

Amongst the endeavours recently made to supply past defi- 
ciencies, may be mentioned the Sabbath-school movement, and the 
meetings for reading the Scriptures that have been attempted in 
various places. The well-wishers of society at large, and of the 
cause of Christ, will hail these measures as steps in the right 
direction; but those who have most carefully studied the subject 
will not fail to see that, conducted as they are, they too much par- 
take of the prevailing weakness of the Society, — a tnorbid dread of 
instrumentalities, of interference with the headship of Christ ; which 
prevents them from allowing any individual so decidedly to take the 
lead, as to give the character and tone necessary to render such 
occasions truly profitable; 

We may safely predict that, until the !Friends so far overcome 
their prejudices as to introduce the Bible into their public meetings 
for Divine worship, appoint men to read and expound the sacred 
volume, and acknowledge that as true praying and preaching, which, 
though entered upon at a stated time, is, nevertheless, not done in 
man's will, but imder a sense of imperative duty, and which, though 
not despising the aid of previous research and prayerful preparation, 
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still relies upon the aid of the Holy Spirit, both for the guidance of 
the speaker and the opening of the hearts of the hearers ; no means 
that thej can devise will be sufficient to stay the deeply-seated 
and rapidlj-spreading lethargy and decay which have invaded their 
borders, and under the influence of which their first works are for- 
gotten, many slumber or are sick among them, many more seek 
elsewhere, in systems embodying far less of true spiritual life, for 
light and warmth, while those who are spiritual, in spite of the sur- 
rounding deadness, are too much wedded to their fatal prejudices to 
admit of their suspecting anything wrong in the system, inducing 
them to attribute all the evil to want of individual faithfulness, or 
some equally vague and intangible cause. 

This presumption, that their views of Christian faith and practice 
are perfect, and that all the defects and deficiencies, so generally 
admitted and lamented, are to be attributed, not to any defect in the 
system, but to want of faithfulness on the part of the members in 
carrying them out, arrogant as it appears to all except themselves, is 
eminently calculated to divert their attention from the true causes 
of the evil. J. J. Gurney says that the views of Friends " appear 
to be rightly grounded^ on certain essential principles of the Divine 
law, and to be adapted with singular exactness to the purity and 
spirituality of the Gospel dispensation." Again he says that these 
distinguishing doctrines, including that of "silent waiting," "are 
all grounded on the great Christian law, that they who worship God 
must worship him in spirit and in truth." These positions, then, 
once taken for granted, the cause of failure must be sought for else- 
where ; but in assuming these positions there is no allowance made 
for the possibility that, however scriptural the law referred to may 
be, the inferences founded upon it by the Friends may be unsound. 
No believers in the Bible will dispute the law, but very few of all 
the myriads that have lived and died in the faith will admit the 
soundness of the fabric which the Friends have built upon it. Here 
they have fallen into the error of all sectarians ; that is, of all who, 
whether intentionally or not, attach a degree of importance to their 
own peculiar views, which leads them often to manifest an equal, and 
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sometimes eren a greater, degree of anxiety as to the maintenance 
of those peculiar views, than to the spread of the truth itself; thus 
materially limiting their power and their disposition to do good, or to 
co-operate with the zealous members of other denominations. 



CHAPTEE II. 

AXTTHOBITT AlTD TEADITIOIT. 

" Then the Pharisees and Scribes asked him. Why walk not thy disciples according 
to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread with unwashen hands ? He answered and 
said unto them, Well hath Esaias prophesied of you and said, This people honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heairt is far from me. Howbeit, in vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men." — ^Mabe vii. 5-7. 

Thebe is much meaning in the expression " extremes meet," as 
may be amply illustrated from the present and the past of the 
Society of Priends. They began with vindicating the right of private 
judgment and the religion of the Bible, in opposition to the tradi- 
tions of men, and the authoritative opinions of the false teachers of 
religion. But they have gone so far in setting aside the knowledge 
and the experience of their fellow-men, and the authority of Scrip- 
ture, that they have gradually drifted into a condition in which the 
opinions of the members in general, are as effectually ruled by that 
which has been laid down for them, and embodied in the present 
practices of the Society, as Eomfe or England. And yet, when brought 
to the test of argument, they repudiate that very form of tradition 
by which they allow themselves to be influenced. It is an extremely 
common reply to any suggestion as to any of the views of the 
Priends being erroneous, "We must not reason on such matters." 
The early Priends, it is said, were raised up, and led by the Holy 
Spirit, in their organization of the Society, and it is not for us to 
reason upon that which has been laid down under this influence. 
Every one who knows any thing of the present state of the Society 
must be aware that this kind of reasoning has, to a very great extent. 
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the effect of restraining private judgment, and inducing tlie members 
to rest contented with a state of spiritual coldness and destitution 
whicb, without this quiescent repose on the judgment of others, 
would be all but impossible. 

It was in this maiiner that the Jews made void the command of 
Gj-od by their tradition. Thej superseded the written word bj their 
own explanations of that word. "The Scriptures, say they, are 
water ; the traditions are wine." " The words of the Scribes are lovely 
above the words of the law.** " Some of the words of the law are 
weighty, but the traditions are all weighty." The fourth command- 
ment is to do no work on the Sabbath day. Tradition said if a loaf 
were carried on that day by a single person he would be guilty ; but 
if two persons carried it together, both were innocent. In the same 
manner the Bomanist asserts that the Pope is infallible, and places 
the decrees of the Church above the individual judgment and con- 
science; arguing that believers in general cannot be safely left to 
put their own construction on the Sacred Scripture. 

We do not mean that the error into which the Friends have fallen 
is so exclusively or fatally injurious as that of the Jews or the 
Bomanists. Nor is it altogether identical in character. With the 
Eriends it is intimately connected with their leading views as to the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. This they originally preached as ** a 
light to lighten every man that cometh into the world ; " but now 
they receive as its teachings those things which the early Priends 
received, and no longer reserve to themselves the privilege of ex- 
amining them afresh and discriminating between their own deduc- 
tions and those already made for them. Their extreme fear of man's 
instrumentality has thus, by inevitable reaction, brought about the 
very evil that they sought to avoid ; at the same time that it has 
induced them in a great measure to forego the use of those instru- 
mentalities which are the most efficacious in the propagation of truth 
and the correction of error, and which, in all ages of the Church, 
have received the signal and uniform blessing of the Almighty — the 
simple preaching of the word, and the diffusion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, with all the subordinate appliances arising out these, and 
adapted to the varying exigencies of times and places. 
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It is Quakerism, and nothing but Quakerism, that the Friends sue 
content to propagate. Not the Quakerism of George "Fox, but a 
quaint and stiff formalism, with external badges that conceal and 
disguise the truth, and fearfully limit the power of its professbrs 
to influence the world around them. It is as if the Bible Society, 
instead of being anxious solely to disseminate the words of life, in 
any kind of binding and type as should be best adapted to the 
wants of the purchaser, should say, "Nol here is our edition, and 
if you will not have it you shall have none. The Friends have 
offered the pearl of great price, it is true; but then it has been 
so wrapped round with the napkin of non-essential peculiarities 
of dress, address, and modes of worship, that the glimpse which the 
world has had of the pearl has served rather to excite a hopeless 
adifiiration of something rich and rare, but inaccessible to the gene- 
rality, than a hopeful desire of obtaining a share of the treasure. 
Or as if they should persist in offering a coin which is not current : 
— the metal is good, but then it is coined into such quaint and fan- 
tastic, and withal such inconvenient shapes, that the world refuses it ; 
not only because of its inconvenience, but because of the increased 
difficulty thus presented to the testing of its genuineness. They are, 
however, so pre-eminently attached to this peculiar coinage of their 
own, that rather than melt it down and coin it afresh, or rub off any 
of its angles, they persist in either passing it as it is, or keeping it to 
themselves. A double loss is thus sustained — by themselves and by 
the world : the withdrawal of all this precious metal from general 
circulation is painfully felt, and will help to account for many of the 
most alarming social symptoms of the present day ; while on them- 
selves the effect is no less disastrous. As in all the affairs of life, 
there can be no standing still, vigorous progression and increase, or 
decay and diminution being the only alternatives ; so it is with the 
Friends: they have ceased to progress, they are rapidly declining, 
and the time appears to be approaching, when, if they do not return 
to their first works, the great Master will come and say, " Take from 
him the talent, and give it to him that hath ten talents." 

General as is the kind of sentiment to which we have adverted 
above, and injurious as it has been to the best interests of the 
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Society, there are those, who, however they may have been uncon- 
sciously brought under the spell, advocate a free and independent 
exercise of private judgment. Well would it have been for the 
Society and for the world, if the following sentiment of J. J. Gumey 
had been more extensively acted upon. He calls attention to two 
rules laid down by the Apostle : 1, Let no man judge another man's 
servaht ; 2, Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind ; in 
order to which, he adds, it is plainly necessary for us to " prove all 
things." " On this ground," he proceeds, "it will not be disputed 
by persons of good sense, candour and liberality, that it is generally 
very desirable for Christians who are arrived at sound years of 
discretion, to ]prom those peculiar religious principles in which they 
have been educated, — ^to examine the foundation on which they rest, 
— to try them by the test of Sceiptxtbe and expeeibwcb, — and more 
especially with all humility and devotion of heart to seek the counsel 
of G-od respecting them." Well would it have been for the Society 
and for the world, if such truly sound and Christian sentiments had 
been generally entertained and acted upon by the IViends. That 
this has not been the case, however, is too notorious to all who are 
acquainted with the workings of the Society. J. J. Gumey himself 
was extensively blamed by the orthodox for this very liberality ; and 

* it cannot be denied that, to a very considerable extent, the dispo- 
sition to refer all questions to the authority of the Church, and to 
expect conformity on the ground of that authority, takes the place of 
that private judgment of which J. J. G. invites and encourages the 
exercise. 

" This careful and devout examination," he goes on, " might, in 
various instances, lead to the discarding of views and practices which 
are useless and irrelevant, and which have no favourable influence in 
promoting the cause of vital and practical religion." This sentence 
ought to be inscribed in letters of gold over every meeting-house of 
the Friends ; indicating as it does a proper and modest consciousness 

. of the possibility that, in some points, our favourite system may be 
wrong — an admission which, too generally, has given place to the 
opinion that the Friends are right, and that all beside are wrong ; 
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ipid that any one who ventures to examine and decide for himself, 
and act upon bis convictions, must, of necessity, be wandering from 
tbe trutb ; unless, indeed, tbe process end in bis remaining, in every 
respect, a Quaker still. But let tbe admission contained in tbis 
golden sentence of J. J. Oumey be really entertained in tbe mind, 
and it will give a wholesome liberality to opinion, render necessary 
changes possible without endangering the welfar^ of the Church, and 
reconcile many of the most earnest members to the slow and gradual 
process of healthy reform, which, in the present state of feeling, they 
are compelled to regard as impossible — ^under which impression they 
abandon the Society, and seek, elsewhere, it may be in an atmo- 
sphere in many respects much less congenial, an opportunity to 
breathe more freely, and to exercise those gifts that may have been 
entrusted to them. 

But if this principle be adopted in sincerity, and if the investi- 
gator be prepared, as J. J. Gurney suggests, in the event of bis 
investigation convincing him that the system is good, to '' hold fast 
that which is good," he must, in justice to his convictions, and to the 
great object in view, be prepared not only to discard in sentiment, 
but to seek the removal of, that which, on mature and prayerful 
deliberation, he finds to be useless and irrelevant, and unfitted to 
"promote the cause of vital and practical religion." 

The necessity of being prepared for this alternative will be obvious, 
if it be considered that everything which is not essential or truly 
useful becomes a positive hindrance. It occupies time and atten- 
tion that ought to be otherwise employed ; — ^it leads to the placing of 
confidence in that which is useless, to the exclusion of that which is 
useful;— it offends the good sense of those who see through it, and 
prejudices the more intelligent and conscientious against the whole 
system of which it is maintained to be an important or an essential 
part. Such is the tendency of the human mind, that, in every com- 
munity there will always be found some to exaggerate without bounds, 
the importance to be attached to the non-essential and indifferent 
features of their several systems ; confounding them with things that 
are really essential or valuable, in such a manner as to confuse the 
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moral sentiment of numbers, and lead to an extensive disregard of the 
truly excellent and even essential features of the system. To raise 
non-essential peculiarities to the level of essentials, is, in effect, to 
degrade essentials to the level of non-essentials ; leading those who 
cannot accept the one, either to reject both, or to seek a position in 
which the one may be entertained without the necessity of adhering 
to the other. 

In the minds of all genuine sectarians — and there are such in every 
community — the sect itself is identical with Christianity. Thus with 
the orthodox Quaker, Quakerism is Christianity, and Christianity is 
Quakerism, and neither more nor less. Hence the straight collar 
and the peculiar bonnet come to have an importance attached to them 
which places them on a level vrith justification by faith, the influence 
of the Spirit, the unlawfulness of oaths and of war. The whole system 
is a " chain" which may be as effectually broken " by the lapse of one 
of its smallest as of its largest links." 

It is satisfactory to know that during the last few years a con- 
siderable reaction has taken place in certain directions, and many, 
very many, of the most earnest of the Friends, especially amongst 
the younger members, are painfully feeling the necessity for some 
change to avert the recent tendency to annihilation, and to supplj 
the keenly felt want of more spiritual care and instruction throughout 
their borders. A disposition to examine has thus been awakened, 
similar to that embodied in J. J. Gumey's golden maxim ; and it is 
in that spirit; that we propose to pursue the present enquiry, expect- 
ing to find something to condemn, and much, very much, to approve • 
something which is useless and irrelevant, and therefore to be dis- 
carded ; something the removal of which would, like taking away 
the dross and the tin from the silver, prove an inestimable advantage ; 
or like the removal of a rotten timber from the side of a noble and 
seaworthy ship, to replace it by sound heart of oak, that she may 
plough the waves once more, and prove a harbinger of peace and joy 
to thousands of sin-tossed wanderers on the ocean of life — a fold for 
the lambs of the great Shepherd — a nursery for the recruits of that 
great army in earth and heaven, the children of .the kingdom 
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soldiers of the cross, whose weapons are " not carnal, but mighty 
through G-od to the pulling down of strongholds." That the strictures 
about to be made in the following pages may be viewed in this light ; 
that they may be received as they are made, in the earnest desir^ that 
light may be thrown upon the subject, with a view to the discovery 
and removal of that which now dims the lustre and obstructs the 
usefulness of a very important section of the Church of Christ on 
earth, is the sincere prayer of the writer. " Paithful are the wounds 
of a friend, but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful." 



CHAPTEE HL 

THE BIBLE hJSTD THX^ HOLY SFIBIT. 

** Oh may these heavenly pages be 
My ever dear delight ! 
And still new beauties may I see, 
' And still increasing light ! 

** Divine Instructor, gracious Lord ! 
Be thou for ever near ; 
Teach me to love thy sacred word, 
And view my Saviour there 1 " 

Steele. 

Pbotestant Christians in general have agreed in recognizing the 
Bible as the only rule of faith and practice. The Friends, however, 
in their zeal for the Holy Spirit, have diligently controverted this 
view ; maintaining that the Holy Spirit, which gave forth those divine 
truths, must be superior to the Scriptures themselves, and that 
therefore the Holy Scriptures are not to be regarded as " the ade- 
quate primary rule of faith and manners," but that they are to be 
" esteemed a secondary rule, subordinate to the Spirit." * It is, we 
believe, in connexion with the distinction here drawn, that we shall 

• Barclay's Apology, p. 3. 
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find the germ of that injurious influence which has gradually diffused 
itself through the whole framework of the Society, and eventually 
brought about the supineness and declension which we now have to 
deplore. Eobert Barclay's lengthy and elaborate argument, founded 
on this proposition, is all employed to prove what no one is disposed 
to dispute. He takes the expression in a sense that AVyclifle and 
Luther, and Christians in general, never intended, when pleading for 
the Bible as the only rule of faith and practice. The early reformers 
pleaded for the Bible and the right of private judgment ; not against 
the Holy Spirit, but against monkish tradition, and a form of belief 
imposed by the authority of one man, or one church, upon the rest of 
the world. But this very private judgment includes that for which 
Barclay contends ; and he himself quotes numerous passages from 
Calvin, the French Churches, the Sjmod of Dort, and the Westminster 
divines, to show that they all acknowledge the need of the Spirit to 
confirm the teachings of the written word, and to seal its truths upon 
the heart. But he goes further than this, and maintains that every 
person in whom the Spirit dwells, is in a position to pronounce 
authoritatively on the authenticity or correctness of any portion of 
Scripture. Here he confounds the Holy Spirit itself with man's 
deductions, and runs into an extreme which has led, in process of 
time, to a depreciation of the value of Holy Scripture, which we cannot 
but regard as one principal cause of the Society's degeneracy. 

This doctrine, which has recently been revived in a new form in 
Germany, and is now, with stealthy pace, insinuating itself into the 
literature and even the pulpits of this country, tends as effectually 
to supersede the true office of the Holy Spirit, and place man at the 
mercy of the crude imaginings of his own imregenerate and cama^ 
mind, as the extreme which the Friends are so anxious to avoid. 
To illustrate his meaning, Barclay brings forward the exhortation, 
" Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith ;" and asks, '* What 
Scripture rule can assure me that I have the true feith ? " He gives 
two syllogisms to show that it cannot be proved from Scripture. 
They are as follows : — 

** I find this proposition i^ the Scripture, — 

c 



?/' 
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" He that believes shall be saved. Thence I draw the assumption — 
" But I Eobert believe ; 
" Therefore I shall be saved. — Again : 

" He that hath the true and certain marks of faith hath the true 
faith. 

" But I have those marks ; 
" Therefore I have the true faith." 

He objects to these conclusions, because, as he says, '* in both the 
minor is of my own making, not expressed in Scripture,' and so a 
human conclusion, not a Divine position; so that my faith and 
assurance here is not built upon a Scripture proposition, but on a 
human principle, which, unless I be sure of elsewhere, the Scriptures 
give me no certainty of the matter." 

Let us see how this mode of reasoning will apply to the leading 
proposition of the Friends, on which their whole system of prayer 
and preaching is founded. They assert that the aid of the Holy 
Spirit cannot be depended upon at any given time, and that we 
cannot even ask for its aid until moved to the act by its special 
impulse, and that therefore the only acceptable mode of conducting 
God's worship is to sit down in silence, and wait till the impulse 
comes. Is this, we would ask, supported by any single Scripture 
declaration ; or is it a merely human conclusion ? The Friends will 
say, neither the one nor the other, but something that the Holy 
Spirit taught the early Friends. But there is just the same room to 
question this declaration as to doubt the minor member of the syllo- 
gism. The one is a human conclusion as much as the other ; and we 
shall hope to prove that that which asserts the necessity of silent 
waiting is not sanctioned in Scripture, but that it is one of those 
human conclusions from Scripture, to the authority of which Barclay 
so reasonably objects. 

It is not, as we have already observed, in opposition to the Holy 

Spirit, but to the traditions and ordinances of men, that the Bible is 

- spoken of as the only rule of faith and practice. Thus Columba 

maintained that it was the Holy Ghost, and not the forms of a 

corrupt church, that made a servant of God. " The Holy Scrip- 
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tares," said he, " are the only rule of faith. Throw aside all merit of 
works, and look for salvation to the grace of G-od alone. Beware of 
a religion which consists of outward observances ; it is better to keep 
your heart pure before God, than to abstain from meats. One alone 
is your head, Jesus Christ." • Here is the Holy Ghost recognized, 
— the headship of Christ asserted, — forms are repudiated. How like 
the Friends themselves in all but the one expression, " the Scriptures 
are the only rule ;" and surely the Friends would admit this too, 
as opposed to the dogmas of a corrupt and formal Church. Again, 
"Wickliffe : " The canon law has no force when it is opposed to the 
word of God." t The Friends themselves acknowledge the authority 
of Scripture in this sense. Barclay says : " We do look upon them 
as the ONLY fit outward judge of controversies among Christians, and 
that whatsoever doctrine is contrary unto their testimony may there- 
fore be justly rejected as false ; and for our parts we are very willing 
that all our doctrines and practices be tried by them as the judge and 
test." Mark the inconsistency of this with what has gone before, 
and the looseness of the language. He speaks of the Scriptures as 
the only judge, and again the "judge and test ;" and yet he objects 
to their being regarded as the highest rule and touchstone. As he 
deprives the Holy Spirit of the attribute of personality by calling it 
the rule, so he makes the Scripture personal by calling it a "judge." 
The confusion of terms in connexion with this subject, with its conse- 
quent confusion of ideas, does not stop here. In J. J. Gurney's 
work the following remarkable expression occurs : " Obedience to the 
dictates of the Spirit in the soul is the main rule of life." Eobert 
Barclay says the Spirit is the primary rule ; J. J. Gumey says that 
" obedience " is the rule. Let us for once adopt the syllogistic 
method of which Barclay is so fond. 

According to Barclay, the Holy Spirit is the rule ; but according 
to J. J. Gumey, obedience is the rule ; therefore obedience is the 
Holy Spirit. 

We will not press home the conclusion, quod est ahsurdum ; the 
Friends have appreciated the true character and influence of the Holy 

* D'Anhi*^*. t Ibid. 

c2 
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Spirit to an extent attained, perhaps, by no other Christian community; 
and it is deeply to be regretted that a laxity of langaage, sach as we 
have just pointed out, should have been allowed a place in their 
writings ; the effect of which has been seriously to mar their good 
work, undesignedly to rob the Bible of its proper importance, and its 
proper place in their assemblies for public worship, and to inaugurate 
that systen of expectant silence, under which the organism seems 
likely to perish from sheer inanition. 

In the third proposition itself, the language of Barclay is equally 
loose. He first calls the Holy Spirit " the first and principal leader," 
and then calls the same Spirit the bule : as if the intelligent being 
who gives the rule and applies it, and becomes to those who follow 
him a leadeb, could, at the same time, be the rule itself. The error 
of the Friends appears to consist in confoanding the rule with the 
authority from which the rule proceeds. It is no more proper to 
speak of the Holy Spirit as a rule or law, than to speak of the king 
or the lawmakers of a country as the law of that country. There are 
many, doubtless, who regard the Bible as the " word*' and the law 
in an improper sense. Christ is the Word, and the law of God 
includes his will in reference to all things, whether in heaven or 
earth. But his written word contains the account of that portion of 
his will which applies to man, and the knowledge of which is necessary 
for his salvation. The written word is, as the Friends maintain, 
powerless for good, except as it is brought home by the Spirit through 
an enlightened understanding to an awakened heart; but, accom- 
panied as it always will be by the Holy Spirit, according to the 
promise of Christ, it is able to make wise unto salvation ; and it is^ 
to all intents and purposes, the sole rule of faith and practice. As 
the declaration of Columba quoted above clearly shows, it is not as 
opposed to, or distinct from, the Holy Spirit, but in harmony with 
Him as the great teacher, that this declaration is designed. Accord- 
ingly, the Bible with private judgment has ever been, and must 
forever remain to be, the grand instrumentality on the one hand, 
and security on the other, for that diffusion of spiritual light and truth 
on which, under God, the salvation of the world depends. " If any 
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man hear my words, and beHeve not, I judge him not : for I came not 
to judge the world, but to save the world. He that rejecteth me, 
and receiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth him : the wobd 
that I have spos:bn, the same shall judge him at the last day." — John 
xH. 47, 48. The office of the Comforter was to bring all things to the 
remembrance of the disciples, whatsoever Christ had said unto them. 
** The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and^they are life.'* 
The inconsistency of Barclay, in his attempt to exalt the Spirit at 
the expense of the Scriptures, is apparent from the fact, that his whole 
argument to prove the Scriptures imnecessary as a rule of faith and 
conduct,* is, &onl first to last, grounded upon and sustained by 
quotjations from those very Scriptures. While he hints that it is not 
*' by means of such and such writings or books that God will convey 
such and such words" into the mouths of his people, he takes those 
very words of Scripture into his mouth in order to prove his position ; 
and instead of giving forth any of the oracular utterances that he 
says the Lord has promised to put into the mouths of all his children 
in this new dispensation, his whole treatise is an argument, and 
nothing more, based on those very Scriptures that he is labouring to 
prove, even as a means, unnecessary. Had the early Friends arrived 
at their knowledge of the spiritual character of true religion, and of 
the life, teachings, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, without 
any knowledge whatever of the Bible and its contents, then might 
Bturclay have claimed for the Spirit's teaching what he has claimed. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We do not dispute the power of the 
Almighty thus to communicate these truths to individuals and to 
communities ; but we do dispute the conclusion that, having been 
deposited and handed down to us in the Bible, they are likely ever 
again to be communicated, except through its instrumentality. The 
history of untold millions of the human family who, since the com- 
mencement of the present dispensation, have lived and died in the 
grossest heathen darkness, proves our position; and the fact that 

• ** Apology," pp. 78, 79 ; where he speaks of such as are under the new covenant 
needing no man to teach them — to whom the teachings of Scripture, though not 
liecessary, are, nevertheless, " very comfortable and profitable.* 
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those who know most of God and spiritual things are those wh^ 
most prize and study the Bible, and act out its teachings, amply 
confirms it. Where the Bible is not, there vice and immorality^ 
superstition, idolatry and atheism, barbarism and ignorance, reign 
triumphant. Where the Bible is, and is prized as it ought to be, 
there religion, morality, order, intellectual social and political 
progress, prevail; and there the Holy Spirit, whose light is not 
comprehended amid the darkness of paganism, is most recognized, 
and sought as a Guide and Comforter. The Bible is Gt)d's 
appointed means for turning men's attention to that very influence 
of the Holy Spirit which, as Barclay justly contends, is essential to 
bring us to God, to convert the soul, and give us a living interest in 
Christ, the sinner's friend. But it is the Gospel which comes first, 
not the Spirit, (as Barclay has it, p. 79,) bringing to light spiritual 
life and immortality; and then the Holy Ghost the Comforter is sent 
to seal the truth upon the heart, and lead the willing disciple into 
all truth. 

If Barclay's theory were correct, then every saint would be equally 
competent to write with the authority of the ** holy men of old," who 
" spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost." He seems to lose 
sight of the fact that those utterances having been once made, by the 
very few out of all the millions that have lived and died, whose 
writings we are accustomed to regard as inspired, there is neither 
the occasion nor the motive to communicate those truths afresh, in 
the same supernatural manner, to every soul of man. But having 
been recorded for our instruction, the reading of them conveys to 
our minds just the amount and kind of information which is necessary 
to enable the " darkness" of our naturally sin-polluted hearts and 
clouded understandings to comprehend that light which otherwise 
might continue to shine there all in vain. 

Barclay goes so far as to say that there is no reason why new 
books should not be added to the Bible, seeing that the same Spirit 
is still given. We grant that there is no limit to the power of God ; 
but we maintain that such a manifestation of that power is eminently 
improbable, and as such it is treated by the whole of the Christian 
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world, not excepting the Friends themselves — a thing not by any 
means to be expected. The same argument would apply to the signs 
which in early times were to follow them that believed — working of 
miracles, treading on serpents, immunity from the effect of poison. 
Any one, however, who should now put forth a claim to such powers, 
would at once be regarded as either a lunatic or an impostor. 

A considerable share of the misunderstanding of the Friends, and 
consequent misdirection or suspension of effort, has arisen from the 
sentiment indicated in the following sentence from the work of Elisha 
Bates : — " It has been supposed by some that the Scriptures are the 
only rule of faith and practice ; and, constructively, that without a 
knowledge of them salvation is not possible." A long argument is 
devoted to the question, in order to show that salvation is possible 
without the knowledge of the truths revealed in the Scripture. But 
this is not the question at issue between the Friends and enlightened 
Christians generally. The question is not whether men may be saved 
without this knowledge ; but whether — after revealing his will in the 
Scriptures, as it has never been elsewhere revealed to man, giving 
to those Scriptures an authority and an influence never possessed by 
any other instrumentality, and commanding his disciples to preach 
those truths to all nations — we are entitled to expect that the Holy 
Spirit will do, without their instrumentality, that which is constantly 
being done by means of them, and which we never see done without 
them. K the views of the Friends are correct, there is nothing to ■ 
prevent the most depraved of heathen nations from rising to all the 
light and purity and knowledge found among the best portions of 
those countries where the Bible is known. But such a result never 
has been witnessed ; and there is nothing in nature or revelation to 
warrant the expectation that it ever will be ; whereas, in thousands 
of instances, the simple introduction and pressing home of Bible truth, 
has been the occasion of the entire renovation of individuals, and 
sometimes of whole communities ; securing exemption from the con- 
demnation of sin, freedom from its dominion, and a subsequent 
expansion of all the powers of the soul, and development of all that 
13 good and great in man. The gospel is the power of God unto 
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salyation ; but the gospel is not the Holy Spirit : it is the message of 
reconciliation which the Father sent by his Son Jesus Christ to a 
guilty world ; the record of this message is in the New Testament ; 
and it is by means of this gospel, or G-od's message, or glad tidings, 
that life and immortality are brought to light. 

Elisha Bates shows that he is not unconscious of the weak point 
in the views of the Friends ; for he adds, " I am aware that it is 
possible not to distinguish between that which is passible and that 
which is useful ; and consequently not to ascribe to that which is not 
indispensable its due weight and importance." He then goes on 
to show that the Friends have always maintained the utility of the 
Scriptures, and quotes passages from the "Book of Extracts" to 
prove this. But the unprejudiced reader will not feil to be struck 
with the cautious reserve with which this award of utility is con- 
ceded. Thus, in 1728 we have the expression, " that most excellent 
book the Bible ;" and in 1720 it is recommended to search the Holy 
Scriptures diligently, with due regard to the Holy Spirit from whence' 
they came ; " for they contain excellent doctrines, rules and precepts^ 
divine and moral" If this is not to " damn with faint praise," we do 
not know the meaning of the expression ; for this is what might be 
said of hundreds of good books, which lay no claim to that superiority 
to which the acknowledged inspiration of the Holy Scriptures entitles 
them. In other passages, however, the Friends concede much more 
than they have acted out, with reference to the authority of the 
Scriptures. In an advice from the Yearly Meeting of 1815, the fol- 
lowing occurs: — " Steadily direct your minds to Him who alone can 
open and applt/ the Scriptures to our spiritual benefit." In 1728 the 
Scriptures are described as " the exteeital mbaks of conveying and 
preserving to us an account of the things most surely to he believe J 
concerning the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ and the fulfilling of 
the prophecies relating thereto." These are concessions in the face 
of which the pertinacious refusal to acknowledge the Holy Scriptures 
as the only rule of faith and conduct, in the sense usually understood 
by enlightened Christians, cannot be too deeply regretted. They 
have made a distinction where there is no difference, and on this 
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distinction they have founded an elaborate system of ministry and 
worship, whose failure is now patent to the world. 

It is worthy of remark, that when the Saviour of the world was 
tempted of the Devil, he replied to each suggestion of the enemy 
from that which was written ; nor can we conceive how any part of 
God's will can assume the character of a rule universally binding to 
the end of time, which is not presented in such a permanent and 
unchangeable form that, however individuals may misapply it, it still 
remains the same, shedding the same clear light from one generation 
to another. The argument of Barclay, that because the Bible does 
not contain the special directions necessary for each individual in the 
minute details of his everyday duty, it cannot therefore be regarded 
as the sole rule, is almost too trifling to deserve serious notice. The 
idea of a rule or law applying itself only requires to be mentioned in 
order to show its absurdity ; and yet Barclay devotes a serious and 
somewhat lengthy argument to the occasion; and has, by the con- 
founding of things that differ, involved the views of the Priends in 
an obscurity and an inconsistency which has most materially influ- 
enced their doctrines and their practices. It is to this point, we 
firmly believe, that we must recur, in order to discover that element 
of fundamental weakness which from the first has been incorporated 
in the Society — which has gradually paralyzed its activity, diminished 
its usefulness, and brought about that state of things which it is the 
object of the present inquiry to trace to its true causes. In the 
following chapters, we shall have to pursue the operation of the 
principle now under consideration, in the various arrangements and 
workings of the Society. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

IMMEDIATE TEACHING OE THE HOLY SPIBIT. 

Holy Spirit, gracious Lord, 

To us draw nigh, 
And to each true heart afford 

Thy ministry : 
Fill us with abounding grace, 

Strength and wisdom from above, 
And in each dark dwelling-place 
Kindle thou the flame of love. 

LUTHEB. 

* 

The perceptible influence of the Holy Spirit is a principle which 
the Friends have done well to maintain ; and though now acknow- 
ledged to a much greater extent in the world at large than it was in 
the early days of Quakerism, still it is by no means appreciated as it 
ought to be, in the Church, or in the world. In fact, their testimony 
on this important subject is as much needed now as ever it was. It 
is the more to be regretted, on this very account, that they can rest 
satisfied with their present state of silence and inaction, and that 
they do not seek to modify their system so far as to secure the free 
and regular unfolding of their views, to their own members and to 
the world. Their light has become dim, and there must be a cause 
for it. K their theory on this subject had been all that it professes 
to be, and that they once thought it was, it should haVe gone on 
increasing steadily in its influence and its acceptance with the world. 
The weak point, whatever it is, cannot be on the part of the great 
Master who raised them up, and "thrust them out;" nor of the 
Holy Spirit, the Guide, the Comforter, who is pledged to abide with 
his people for ever ; nor of the Book of books, for that is able as ever 
to make wise unto salvation. In short, the failure must be in that 
part of the fabric which man has constructed. Individual unfaith- 
fulness, the favourite outcry of the Friends — though, alas ! too com- 
mon — will not explain the state of things. That unfaithfulness itself 
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must have an adequate cause. If the fountain has been poisoned, the 
stream cannot be pure : if the leading ideas are confused, the teaching 
will partake of that confusion, and the practice will correspond with 
the teaching ; nor, we are assured, can any attempt to remedy the 
condition of the Friends ever produce more than a very partial effect, 
until this cardinal error is rectified. Modified as the views of Barclay 
appear when presented in the mild and persuasive style of J. J. 
Gurney, their leading characteristics remain the same. "We have 
already seen the confusion of terms into which he falls when he 
speaks of obedience as the rule ; and the same want of perspicuity 
will be found in his treatment of the subject of the present chapter. 
In following out the subject of the immediate teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, we find him attributing to it the following particulars : — 

1. The necessity for man's humiliation and Christ's exaltation. 

2. The necessity for daily self-denial and taking up the cross. 

3. The deadness and darkness that result from grieving the Spirit. 

4. The application of the truths of Scripture to the particular 
circumstances of the believer. 

5. The necessity for an exact, comprehensive, and unmixed 
obedience to the will of God. 

Now it must be obvious to the unprejudiced mind,* that four out of 
the five kinds of teaching here attributed to the immediate influence of 
the Spirit, are doctrines of the Holy Scripture ; some of which, though 
feebly felt after by a few of the most enlightened heathens, and 
somewhat more fully recognized by the chosen people of God, were 
never distinctly known or recognized by men in general until the 
words of Christ, recorded in the New Testament, gave them a dis- 
tinctness and an authority which have since been felt and recognized 
by millions ; and which, so long as the Holy Scriptures are devoutly 
read, will continue to be recognized till the end of time. Does J. J. 
Gurney wish us to understand that the knowledge of the necessity 
for man's humiliation and Christ's exaltation is ever arrived at 
independently of Bible truth ? The fourth particular is the only one 
in which the immediate guidance of the Spirit can be expected, 
independently of Scripture truth ; and, even in that respect, the divine 
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will with regard to the line of conduct to be pursued by any individual 
is more frequently communicated in connexion with Scripture than 
in any other way. 

Jesus Christ promised that the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, should 
come, to call to the remembrance of the disciples whatsoever He had 
said unto them, and to make clear to their apprehension all those 
things that they were not able to bear in that early stage of their 
discipleship. The ISTorth American Indians worshipped the Great 
Spirit, and recognized his voice speaking in their .hearts ; but it wad 
in a very imperfect mariner, and never so as to teach them the great 
truths that J. J. G. attributes to its 4;eaching, independently of 
means. 

The true ofl&ce of the Holy Spirit, then, it woiild appear, is that of 
a guide ; a living, personal, ever-present, though unseen friend, with 
the power and the will to lead and guide and protect the believer in 
every emergency, if the believer will but give humble and diligent 
and earnest heed ; never resisting— never holding back— never going 
before his guide : — a being who may be grieved, arid led to take his 
departure ; but who patiently and lovingly attends the believer, 
dwells with him, warms his heart, and enlightens his understanding, 
and APPLIES wilh peboeptible atjthoeitt the written rule, the 
once-spoken words of the great Lawgiver. 

It appears, then, that the Friends have expected from the imme- ' 
diate influence of the Holy Spirit that which is not to be expected 
from its influence, except in connexion with the means of obtaining 
knowledge of spiritual things contained in the Scriptures. They 
have thus, unintentionally it may be, but not on that account the less 
really, lessened the authority and importance 'practically attached to 
the Scriptures, and confounded with direct or imfnediate inspiration 
those teachings of the Spuit, the medium of which is the truth con- 
tained in the Scriptures, and which, therefore, cannot in any proper 
sense of the term be called immediate. In one sense all teaching 
must be immediate. The truth, whether derived from reading the 
sacred page, or hearing it from the lips of the preacher, must be 
sealed upon the heart by the co^-operating influence of the Holy 
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Spirit ; but this is not the point at issue ; for this is admitted, as we 
have already shown, by almost all classes of Christians ; while few 
would be disposed to deny the possibility, still fewer would allow the 
probability, of what the Triends contend for. The results of their 
extreme and somewhat confused view on this subject have been, as 
we have seen — 1, The diminished importance attached to the Scrip- 
tures ; 2, A correspondingly low estimate of the importance to be 
attached to the ministry ; and 3, The almost total disuse of those 
instrumentalities by means of which G-od accomplishes his purposes, 
sustaining the spiritual life of the believer, and spreading the truth 
abroad in the world ; means which, whenever they are faithfully 
employed, in humble consciousness of man's nothingness, and trustful 
dependence on God's all-sufficiency, never fidl to produce corres- 
ponding fruits to his praise ; while the neglect of them, either by 
individuals or communities, cannot take place without consequent 
coldness, deadness, and, if long enough continued, death and 
dissolution. 



CHAPTEE V. 

POTJEIKG OUT OE THE SPIEIT. 

" Lord, we believe to us and ours 
The apostolic promise given ; 
"We wait the Pentecostal powers, 

The Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. 
Assembled here with one accord. 

Calmly we wait the promised grace, 
The purchase of our dying Lord : 
Come, Holy Ghost, and fill the place." 

Wesletan Htmn-Book. 

A VBBT favourite passage with the Friends is the following : — 
" And it shall come to pass, afterward, that I will pour out of my 
Spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall pro- 
phesy, your old men shall dream drieams, and your young men shall 
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see visions : also upon the servants and upon the handmaidens will I 
pour out of my Spirit" — Joel ii. 28. Also, Jeremiah xxxi. 33 :— 
" After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts ; and I will be to them a Grod, and 
they shall be to me a people. And they shall no more teach every 
man his neighbour, saying. Know the Lord : for they all shall know 
me, from the least unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord : for I 
will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more." 

These passages are continually brought forward by the Friends to 
prove that the preaching of the gospel is now no longer necessary, 
but that this outpouring of the Spirit does for men all that is 
required for their salvation^ independently of outward means. This 
view is in strict harmony with that of the immediate teaching of thQ 
Holy Spirit referred to itf the last chapter. It harmonizes, too, with 
the " silent waiting" now so prevalent, and affords a kind of apology 
for the very small importance attached to the employment of sus- 
tained efforts for the conversion of the world. The argument is. All 
may Jenow him, therefore it is their own fault if they do not. But if 
it be inferred that this outpouring of the Spirit on all flesh was to 
be independent of the outward revelation of Grod's will contained in 
the Bible, — then ought we to find the fruits of it in the heathen 
nations throughout the world. On the contrary, it is painfully clear 
that except where the Bible has gone, and hy means of Bible truth, 
the heathen nations remain as dark, and as helplessly ignorant of the 
great provision made for their salvation, as they were at the time 
when the prophecy was written. 

This remark equally applies to those inhabitants of Christian 
countries who have not heard the glad tidings ; nor is there any 
reason to suppose that it will ever be different. ' Nay such is the 
extent to which Grod in his wisdom has made us dependent on each 
other's instrumentality, that it is next to impossible for any man 
to maintain a lively and consistent Christian walk, who does not 
hold frequent intercourse with his fellow-believers, or employ himself 
continually in seeking to spread the Redeemer's name. Not that it 
is impossible with G-od, but this is the way of his appointing. 
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The possibility of depending too much on man's aid in spiritual 
matters is such as to require continual care. This tendency was so 
keenly felt and appreciated by the early Friends, and the evils pro- 
duced by it were then so rampant, that it should scarcely excite our 
wonder, though it may be a subject of regret, that they have gone so 
completely into the opposite extreme. The gospel of Christ is the 
power of Q-od unto salvation ; but it must be communicated in the 
appointed way before its blessings are likely to be realized. The 
promise is held out that whosoever will call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved. " How then," adds the Apostle, " shall they call on 
him in whom they have not believed ? And how shall they believe 
in him of whom they have not heard ? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher ? And how shall they preach except they be 
sent ? As it is written, how beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings 
of good things !" " So then faith coraeth by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God." — ^Eom. x. 13-17. Called to the work by the Spirit 
of Christ, yearning over the perishing heathen, but sent out by the 
churches at home, the missionary has taken his life in his hand, and 
gone unprotected, save by his unseen Lord and Master, amidst the 
degraded and barbarous savages of the South Sea Islands. He has 
preached according to his ability the gospel of Christ, though in a 
way that Bobert Barclay would call " superstition, will- worship and 
idolatry," and which many of the modem Friends would say was 
" denying Christ." They have laboured and prayed, and by disin- 
terested attention to the bodily comforts of the heathen, have proved 
that they came in the spirit of the great Master, as expressed by 
Paul, — "We seek not yours, but you." Undaunted by sickness, 
hunger, opposition, and danger, they have persevered until God's 
blessing upon their labours has sealed the work divine. The desert 
has rejoiced and blossomed as the rose. Idolatry, superstition, cruelty, 
and barbarism, have given place to the intelligent and heartfelt worship 
of the great Jehovah, brotherly love, the abandonment of war, 
Christian legislation, and the cultivation of the useful arts. 

The Friends, strangely enough, seem to have misapprehended the 
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manner in which the Spirit is to be poured out upon all flesh, and the 
law written in the hearts of the people. The saints of old had God's 
law, and they loved it. David says : " ! how I love thy law !" 
What was this law that David loved ? Certainly not the ceremonial 
law of Moses ; but that expression of God's will with which he was 
acquainted; the very same law which, in much greater fulness, is 
revealed in the gospel of grace, and of which the holy men of old 
had a foretaste that made them long for more, but which could only 
be fully and generally realized by the " bringing ia of a better hope" 
in Jesus Christ. The people in general had little conception of thia 
law ; they were in a condition to which the outward ceremonials ol 
the law given from Sinai was pre-eminently adapted. They were not 
participants in the sense that all believers are now. The ceremonials 
of the law were all carried out by the appointed tribe and the chosen 
family — the tribe of Levi — the house of Aaron. The mass of the 
people were standers-by, spectators, and sometimes hearers, but not 
full participators in the acts of Divine worship. The moral obliga- 
tions of the law are the same in all dispensations, — " to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God." " To love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind, arid thy neighbour as thyself;" on 
these two hang all the law and the prophets. " Love is the fulfilling 
of the law." This, however, was very imperfectly understood during 
the ministration of condemnation, under which many things were 
permitted, and even commanded, which, with the present light, are 
totally inadmissible — having been distinctly forbidden by Christ 
himself.* The washiQgs and sprinklings and carnal ordinances were 
IMPOSED ON them till the times of reformation : " a yoke," says 
Peter, " which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear." — Acts 
XV. 10. This imposed law which required to he home — ^this miois- 
tration of condemnation, which, by its constant sacrifices and washings 
and burnings, spoke plainly of guilt and condemnation, but merely 
indicated, not provided, a means of escape — ^was to be exchanged for 
the ministration of reconciliation ; the " law of the Spirit of life in 

* " Ye have heard that it hath been said." 
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Christ Jesus." It was to be written in the hearts and affections of 
God's people, who, no longer under the yoke, the schoolmaster, or 
the bondage of fear, now serve with love and grateful alacrity ; their 
wills being enforced by the Divine will, and themselves made new 
creatures in Christ Jesus ; partakers of the holy nature of a holy 
God, they now serve in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of 
the letter, with an intelligent appreciation of the ground of their 
acceptance in Christ Jesus, and a zeal for all that is holy and just 
and good. Instead of standing without while the high priest went 
into the holy place to minister, offering ' first for his own sins, and 
then for the people, every believer may now oomb boldly to the 
throne of grace, plead on his own behalf the one offering of the 
great High Priest of oiir profession, and receive direct from God, 
through his Son, grace to help in every time of need. " The law 
made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope did." 
This bringing in of a better hope was the revelation of a higher law, 
the law of love, of self-sacrifice for the good of others, of overcoming 
evil with good, of living in the Spirit and walking in the Spirit, and 
obtaining the dominion over sin even in this present life. "For 
what the law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh." " God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself." 

The Jews were commanded to write their law on their door-posts, 
to bind it as a frontlet on their foreheads, and on the palms of their 
hands, that they might have its requirements in incessant remem- 
brance. The priests were to have inscriptions on their dresses, in 
the skirts of their robes. It was the abuse of this kind of homage 
to the law to which Christ referred, when he reproved the hypocrites 
of his day, for making broad their phylacteries and enlarging the 
borders of their garments. 

But this element of love, self-sacrificing love, sends home the law 
of Christ at once to the heart of the repentant and reconciled child 
of adoption, and fixes it there indelibly and operatively, as a living 
principle and spring of action, regulating, controlling and directing 
everv impulse and affection, and filling the heart with ardent longings 
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to be like Christ, and to do his will, in such wise that all outward 
remembrancers become totally unnecessary. It is a well of water 
springing up unto .everlasting life; a fountain of life preserving from 
the snares of death, ever springing, fresh and pure and invigorating; 
filling the heart to overflowing, as the believer faithfully and lovingly 
abides under its influence, and follows its impulses ; guiding into all 
truth ; a safeguard against every assault of the enemy ; a law written 
in the heart, not independent of the written Word; but received 
through its instrumentality, and sent home by the Holy Spirit. 

But this law is not written in the hearts of the heathen now, or of 
the unconverted in Christian lands, any more than it was before the 
coming of Christ ; the prediction, therefore, must rather be regarded as 
describing the character of the present dispensation, and predicting 
its ultimate fulfilment, than as a thmg now heing realized by all flesh, 
as the current views of the Friends on this point, and the frequent 
observations of their preachers, would seem to imply. The prediction 
is fulfilled in the experience of the individual, when he has embraced 
the truth in such a manner that it frees him from the condemnation 
of sin, raises him above its power, and enables him to walk in newness 
of life ; and so moulds and regulates and governs his whole life and 
being, body, soul, and spirit, as to make him a new man in Christ 
Jesus, created afresh unto love and good works. It will be fulfilled 
with reference to all flesh, when all have experienced this blessed 
change ; and so long as there remains a brother who does 'Uot know 
these great truths by his own happy experience, so long will it be 
necessary for some one to say to that brother, " Know the Lord." 
Thus, then, this striking prediction, instead of being an excuse for 
inaction, becomes the strongest possible incentive to diligently pro- 
claiming the glad tidings, and exhortiog one another, as we see the 
day approaching when oue opportunity for doing good, and proving 
our faith by our works, shall exist no longer. "Work while it is 
called to-day ; the night cometh, when no man can work." 

On the day of Pentecost the promise was fulfilled — '* I will pour 
out my Spirit upon all flesh." Peter declared, " This is that which 
was spoken." It was not, however in a sense which communicated, 
but which guaranteed it to all flesh. The state of things was ushered 
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in, under which it should be accessible to all as it had never been 
before. But it was not then communicated to all flesh ; otherwise 
the labours of the Apostles, instead of commencing from that very 
time, should then have ceased, because the dispensation was brought 
in — " This is that which was spoken." It was not, however, com- 
pleted then, but begun ; it has been going on ever since, and it will 
not cease to be carried on, until it is fulfllled in the- universal spread 
of the knowledge of salvation through Jesus Christ, and its hearty 
reception in the hearts and inward parts of all men, leading to a 
thorough change of nature, and a hearty reception of Jesus as King 
of Kings, and Lord of Lords. In this will consist the consummation 
of the promise, " I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh." 

The effects of the views of the Friends on the subject of the 
present chapter, in lessening their sense of the urgency of the great 
work of winning souls to Christ, and their disposition to labour 
heartily in the great work of the world's redemption, must be 
regarded as intimately connected with their present fruitless and 
cold condition. It is at once a cause and a sign of their fearful de- 
generacy. There is, alas! little in common between the modem 
Quaker, who congratulates himself on the immunities purchased for 
him by the sufferings of other generations, his comfortable worldly 
position, his privilege of reading his Bible at home, and enjoying his 
own cogitations in his silent meeting, regardless of the world of sin 
that lies around him — at his very door, and the cry of perishing 
sinners that are rushing headlong to destruction : — and the earnest, 
untiring, fearless Quaker of earlier times, who, under the constraining 
love of Christ, groaning constantly under a measure of that agony 
which his great Master felt, when, with visage more marred than any 
man, he bore our griefs, and carried our sorrows, forsook house and 
home, encountered hardships, perils, and fierce persecutions, in order 
that he might preach the gospel to dying men, and be instrumental 
in bringing some to that knowledge of the Lord, which the modern 
Quaker seems to expect will be brought about by some magical or 
supernatural process with which he has no manner of connexion 
whatever. 

D 2 
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CHAPTEE YI. 

EXTREME yiEW ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLT SPIRIT. 

'' We cannot be content to look upon the minister of this actual hpur as anything 
less, in the intention of God and our Saviour, than an instrument ' of the mighty 
power of God,* — the power which is unto salvation. We do not expect the gift of 
tongues or of miracles, because these were not essential to the work of the ministry ; 
but the active co-operation, the abiding unction of the Holy Spirit is." — " Tongue 
OP FiBE," BY William Abthur. 

It will be necessary to our purpose still further to pursue the 
question whether the position which the Friends have taken up in 
reference to the Holy Spirit's influence has an adequate Scripture 
foundation, and whether, in their anxiety to maintain that position 
with all its attendant results, they have not overlooked some of the 
most important and obvious Scripture truths. 

Eobert Barclay and J. J. Gumey alike level their argument chiefly 
against those who neither wait for the Spirit nor expect its influence. 
That there are such persons must be admitted, and that they were 
very numerous in the times of Fox, Penn and Barclay, is notorious. 
But it is equally clear that there may be a middle course between this 
denial of the Holy Spirit's office and the doctrine of the Friends. 
That there is such a middle course is proved by the practices and 
doctrines of many of the worthies that were contemporary with Fox 
and Penn and Barclay, and of the great bulk of evangelical Chris- 
tians at the present day. "While acknowledging with the Friends 
the need of the Holy Spirit's aid for the conduct of true worship, 
and the effectual preaching of the gospel, they, however, believe 
that this aid may be depended on in answer to believing prayer ; and 
moreover, that meetings for worshipping the Almighty may be held 
at certain stated periods, and the solemn duties of prayer and praise, 
and the preaching of the gospel, entered upon — ^not as Barclay has 
it, " in man's own time, and which he can begin or leave off at his 
pleasure," — but in the fear of God, from a profound conviction that 
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to neglect to make and carry out these appointments would be^ 
treachery to the cause of Christ, painfully indicative of want of faith 
in his promises or of intelligent appreciation of his designs. 

But the sweeping censure of Barclay not only condemns the prac- 
tice of the great proportion of Christians at th'e present day, and of 
those to whose instrumentality nearly all the practical piety in the 
world owes, under Q-od, its existence; they equally condemn the 
teachings and preachings of those great men who have been provi- 
dentially raised up from time to time — as Wickliffe, Luther, Knox, 
!Bowland Hill, Wesley, "Whitfield, and a host of others — whose " will- 
worship and abominable idolatry," as Barclay would style it, has 
been blessed and owned by God, to the conversion of thousands, the 
dispersion of grossest error, and the diffusion of truth, with all its 
healing, vivifying influences, from one end of the earth to the other. 

The Friends do not pretend to bring forward one passage of Scrip- 
ture to show by a distinct declaration that the early believers or the 
Jews of old actually began their meetings for worship by " silent 
waiting." They assume the position as a necessary consequence of 
their mode of viewing the work of the Holy Spirit. The weakness 
of this position, and tl^e looseness of their mode of reasoning on the 
subject, cannot be better shown than by a reference to those very 
passages which Barclay has quoted in order to sustain his argument 
on this point. We give the passages as they occur in the " Apology ;" 
and we ask any candid person to say, whether singly, or as a whole, 
they are calculated in the slightest degree to favour the theory that 
" silent waiting," as entertained by the Friends, was a systematic and 
essential part of the public worship, either of the Jews or of the 
Christians in Bible times.* As a general rule, the passages imply 
a dependence on the Almighty, a trusting in him, an expectation of 
good from him which is not only compatible with, but in many of 
the passages necessarily implies, the use of active means ; some of 
them evidently extending their meaning not to a meeting for worship 

• The passages quoted by Barclay on this subject need only to be referred to, 
to show how little they apply to the question at issue. They were none of them 
properly meetings for public worship. 
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merely, but to the habits and practices of a whole life. In short, so 
irrelevant are some of the passages referred to, to the subject in 
hand, that the idea is strongly suggested that they have been selected 
simply because they contain the word " wait," and not as the result 
of any careful investigation of their bearing on the point in ques- 
tion. 

1. Psalm xxvii. 14: — "Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, 
and he shall strengthen thy heart : wait, I say, on the Lord." 

2. Psalm xxxvii. 7 : — ^Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him : 
fret not thyself because of him who prospereth in his way, because of 
the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass." The result is givem 
verse 9 : — " For evil-doers shall be cut off; but they that wait upon 
the Lord, they shall inherit the earths 

Psalm xxxvii. 34 : — " Wait on the Lord, and keep his way, and he 
shall exalt thee to inherit the land : when the wicked are cut off, thou 
shalt see it." 

Prov. XX. 22 : — " Say not thou, I will recompense evil; but wait on 
the Lord, and he shall save thee^ Mark the antithesis here. This 
is an injunction against avenging ourselves, with an assurance of 
God's protection from evil-doers. 

Isaiah xxx. 18 : — " And therefore will the Lord wait, that he may 
be gracious unto you ; and therefore will he be exalted, that he may 
have mercy upon you ; for the Lord is a God of judgment ; blessed 
are all they that wait fob him." The whole chapter should be 
read. Barclay's application of this verse is simply trifling with the 
subject. 

Hosea xii. 8 : — '* Therefore turn thou to thy God ; keep mercy and 
judgment^ and wait on thy God continually." Bead the context. 

Zeph. iii. 8 ; — " Therefore wait ye upon me, saith the Lord, until 
THE DAT THAT I EiSE UP TO THE PBET ; for my determination is 
to gather the nations, that I may assemble the kingdoms, to pour 
upon them mine indignation, even all my fierce anger : for all the 
earth shall be devoured with the fire of my jealousy." A rather long 
silent meeting this ! ! 

Matt. xxiv. 42, and xxv. 13 : — " Watch, therefore, for ye know not 
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what liour your Lord doth come." " Watch, therefore : for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of man cometh." 
One does not know whether to be astonished most at the pre- 
sumption or the bigotry that could take these passages from their 
magnificent connexion, bearing as they do on the whole life and 
circumstances of the believer, to make them do service in support 
of a theory which^ at best, can only be regarded as a freak of the 
imagination. 

Mark xiii. 33, 35, 37, are to the same purport. 

Luke xxi. 36 : — " Watch ye, therefore, and pray alway, that ye may 
be accounted worthy to escape all these things that shall come to 
pass, and to stand before the Son of man." Here is the duty of a 
whole lifetime again, indicating a process which must be carried on 
in every waking moment ; whether employed in the ordinary affairs 
of life, or in the active services of the sanctuary. 

Acts i. 4, 5 : — " And being assembled together with them, com- 
manded them that thev should not depart fbom Jerusalem, but 
wait for the promise of the Father, which, saith he, ye have heard of 
me. For John truly baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence." We have reserved 
the examination of this passage to the concluding chapter. Suffice it 
here to say that the interval over which this waiting was to extend 
was no shorter a period than ten days. 

Acts XX. 31 : — " Therefore watch, and remember, that, by the space 
of three years, I ceased not to warn every one night and day with 
tears." This injunction to watch was immediately preceded by the 
prediction that after Paul's departing grievous wolves would enter, 
not sparing the flock, and perverse men arise from themselves, seeking 
to draw away disciples after them. We leave our readers to discover 
the bearing of this last upon '* silent waiting." 

We forbear to occupy more space by quoting the remaining pas- 
sages, but simply give the references, that any one who is not yet 
satisfied as to the kind of Scripture authority advanced by Barclay in 
favour of *' silent waiting," may read the passages and judge for 
himself. 1 Cor. xiv. 13 ; Coh iv. 2 ; 1 Thess. v. 6; 2 Tim. iv. 5 ; 
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. 1 Pet. iv. 7 ; Psalm xxv. 3, and xxxvii. 9, and Ixix. 6 ; Isaiah xl. 23 ; 
Lam. iii. 25, 26 ; Isaiah xl. 31 ; " Apology," p. 341. We have asked many 
Friends of varied standing in the Society, if they had ever turned to 
these passages as they stand in the " Apology," but we never met with 
one who had done so previous to our calling attention to the subject. 
Both waiting and watching are so often spoken of in Scripture — the 
one so obviously implying a deliberate trusting repose on the faithful- 
ness of the Almighty, and the other an incessant unwearying vigilance 
to defeat the designs of our soul's enemy, both of them compatible 
with a course of action varied in character, extended over a whole 
lifetime — that it would be a work of supererogation to enter into any 
formal argument to prove their inapplicability to the question in hand. 
It cannot be too deeply lamented that the Priends have attached so 
much importance to a system so utterly without a Scripture founda- 
tion, to the neglect of approved means of usefulness, of which we 
have abundant example in the Scriptures, and which are sustained by ^ 
the most distinct commands and unquestionable examples. 

As a set off against Barclay's formidable array of quotations, we 
propose to give two or three to show that stated times were observed 
in the celebration of God's worship, both in private and in public, 
and that " waiting" is not incompatible with the use of means. 

Psalm Ixxxi. 1, 2, 3 : — '* Sing aloud unto God our strength ; make 
a joyful noise unto the God of Jacob. Take a psalm, and bring 
hither the timbrel, the pleasant harp with the psaltery. Blow up 
the trumpet in the new moon; — in the time appointed, on our 
solemn feast-day." 

Psalm xxxiv. 17 : — " The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, and 
delivereth them out of all their troubles." 

Psalm xxxiv. 6: — "This poor man cried, and the Lord heard 
him, and saved him out of «11 his troubles." A man in a pit would 
have to wait and cry at the same time. He must cry in order to 
attract attention, and still he must wait until the deliverance come. 
The two are by no means incompatible — they are essentially con- 
nected ; whereas to wait in silence under such circumstances, would 
indicate the failure of faith, or the sullen moodiness of despair. In 
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a passage that J. J. Gumey brings forward in support of his favourite 
theory, David actually combines the two. — Psalm Ix. 1 : "I waited 
patiently for the Lord, and He inclined His ear unto me, and heard 
my cry." To all except the mind prejudiced in favour of a pet 
system, the crying and the waiting would here be taken &s going 
together. But David actually fixes beforehand his time for vocal 
prayer, and expresses his assurance that it will be answered. — Psalm 
Iv. 17 : — "Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, and cry 
aloud ; and He shall hear my voice." 

Psalm xxxiv. 16, and 1 Peter iii. 12 : — '* The eyes of the Lord are 
upon the righteous, and his ears are open unto their prayers.'* 

Heb. iv. 16 : — " Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time op 

.NEED." 

Psalm c. 4 : — " Enter into his courts with tlianksgiving, and into 
his gates with praise.!* 

If David be in distress he cries unto the Lord ; if poor and needy, 
he says, " Help thou me ;'* if cold and dead, and in that state in 
which the Friend would refrain and wait in silence, David still 
SPEAKS, and appropriately bays, " Quicken thou me, according to 
thy word." Whatever may be required as to " waiting,'* the cry 
seems a necessary condition without which no answer is to be ex- 
pected ; but the Friends have attached such an undue importance or 
an erroneous meaning to the waiting, that they have nearly ceased 
altogether to cry, and the result is such as might fairly have been 
anticipated. If the Friend finds the fire to burn as he sits and 
muses, so do thousands of Christians when engaged in vocal prayer ; 
having begun, perhaps, under a painful sense of coldness and dead- 
ness, they have, nevertheless, from a conviction that it was God's 
appointed way, addressed Him in prayer ; every word uttered has 
been attended with increasing power ; deadness has been changed 
for holy fervour ; the hungry has been filled, and supplication has 
ended in thanksgiving and praise. It is one of the commonest snares 
of the enemy of souls to tempt believers to abstain from prayer on 
this very ground of their unfitness ; a most eff*ectual method for 
rendering such a condition permanent. It is dishonouring God to 
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suppose that if we feel our need, He will not give us power to use 
his own appointed means for having it supplied. If there is any 
reluctance it is always on our part. His readiness to hear and 
answer could not be more strongly expressed for our encouragement 
than in the following (Isaiah Ixv. 24) : — " And it shall come to pass, 
that before they call, I will answer ; and while they are yet speaking, 
I will hear." 

The exhortations and encouragements, nay the commands, to pray 
throughout the New Testament, and the examples also, are so nume- 
rous that it is difficult to make a selection ; and as we shall have 
occasion to refer again to the subject we will leave it for the present, 
simply referring the reader to the parable of the unjust judge, which 
Jesus spoke in order to teach the lesson '' that men ought always 
to pray, and not to faint." The attempt to get over this subject, by 
saying that praying inwardly or in the heart is meant, is painfully 
unsatisfactory. The faintest '* breathing of a sigh" after G-od will 
doubtless be recognized if the result of true feeling ; but it will 
never take the place of earnest, systematic, persevering vocal prayer. 
" Rejoice evermore : Pray without ceasing : In everything give 
thanks."—! Thess. v. 15-17. 

" I will therefore that men pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands ; 
without wrath and doubting." — 1 Tim. ii. 8. 



CHAPTER VII. 

WATCHING AND PEATEE. 



'* And again I say unto you, That if two of you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven." — Matt, xviii. 19. 

" If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children ; how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?" 
— Luke xi. 13. 

RoBEET Baeclat quotes Matt. xxiv. 42,—" Watch and pray,"— 
to show that watching^ is to precede prayer ("Apology," p. 349); 
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a position which no one who knows what true prayer is will be 
disposed to controvert. But there is ample room to question the 
construction that he puts upon it, when he says that we are to watch 
and wait for the seasonable time to pray, which is when the Spirit 
moves thereto. Such an inference in connexion with any of the 
affairs of ordinary life would be regarded as extremely impractical. 
It is doing serious violence to the text. Whatever duty any one is 
about to enter upon at a stated time, it will be essential for its 
proper discharge, that the mind be gradually prepared for it, by with- 
drawing the attention from other subjects, apd steadily fixing the 
thoughts upon the one that is about to claim the whole attention, 
and tax to the full the capabilities of the individual. The judge who 
is about to take his place on the bench — the lecturer who is about to 
elucidate some department of science — ^the student about to pass his 
examination — all must thus prepare the mind for coming duties, if 
they would discharge them aright. And such preparation, if they 
are qualified in other respects, will fit them to enter at once on their 
several duties when the time arrives. It is the same with the 
worship of the Almighty. The person whose life and conversation are 
in harmony with the law of his God ; who " lives in the Spirit, and 
walks in the Spirit," who is " instant in season and out of season," — 
and such is the Jrame of mind which is required of every Christian, 
whether a minister or not, with a corresponding amount of care to 
have his mind collected, distinctly feeling his dependence on the help 
of the Spirit, — may fairly presume that when under these circum- 
stances he asks for the aid of that Spirit, it will be granted. 

•There could not be a greater mark of disrespect to an earthly 
potentate than to come, into his presence in such a condition or 
frame of mind, that the preparation necessary for addressing him 
properly should be done in his presence — during the interview. And 
surely the great Jehovah, the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, may 
reasonably expect that his children, when about to meet for the pur- 
pose of holding communion with Him, instead of rushing into his 
presence with the mind full of the hurry of business, or the distract- 
ing objects of some favourite pursuit engrossing the attention ; or. 
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which is little better, in a state of coldness and deadness which unfits 
them for the solemn acts of worship ; thej should come fully prepared 
to enter at once upon the solemn duties of the occasion ; thus pro- 
viding for the occupancy of the whole time with suitable exercises, 
and complying with the injunction of the Psalmist, — " Enteb into 
his courts with thanksgiving, and into his gates with praise." 

Barclay's |oose mode of reasoning is again conspicuous on this 
point. He says, " Therefore cannot we prefix set times to pray 
outwardly, so as to lay a necessity to speak words at such times, 
whether we feel this heavenly influence or no ; for that we judge 
were a tempting of God, and a coming befobe him without due 
pbepabation/* Not at all ! To come before him without due pre- 
paration would certainly be tempting God ; but the fixing of set 
times does not preclude^ it rdther enforces, the necessity for dub 
pbepabation. What argument might not be made to appear 
plausible by such a " begging of the question " as this ? 

As we have already observed, one of the most frequent forms of 
temptation with which Satan tries the true believer, is to induce him 
to desist from using the means of grace, for fear that he may offend 
by not using them aright. There could not be a greater delusion. 
The very feeling of unfitness to use those means ought to be the 
strongest possible incentive to a prompt and diligent exercise of 
them. What time so suitable to ask for warmth and light, as when 
you are sensible of coldness and darkness? As well might the 
shivering houseless wretch, driven by the pitiless storm of winter, 
refuse to approach the fire, as a man under similar spiritual disad- 
vantages hesitate to approach the throne of grace. "Blessed are 
they that hunger, for they shall be filled ;" but then it is on condition of 
their asking : " Ask and ye shall receive." To say we have not faith 
to ask, is to dishonour God ; that very absence of faith constitutes our 
most aggravated sin. As well might a man who wishes to learn to 
swim desist from entering the water until he has acquired the wished 
for art. It is by use, not by inaction, that all our powers, gifts and 
graces, must grow : the greater the sense of inability to pray, the 
greater the need that the effort should be made. Much is said by 

it 
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the Friends about silent prayer and secret hidden wrestlings ; but 
those who have earnestly and sincerely tried both will bear out the 
assertion that there is, about the distinct audible expression of our 
wants to the Almighty, a specific and perceptible influence that 
silent prayer will not and cannot convey. We do not in the slightest 
degree wish to disparage silent prayer in its proper place and time. 
A thousand occasions occur through the day when it alone is avail- 
able, and there may be seasons in the experience of the believer when 
it is congenial. Something of the kind is suggested in the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, iii. 27-30 : — " It is good for a man that he bear 
the yoke in his youth. He sittbth alone, and keepeth silenob, 
because he hath borne it upon him. He putteth his mouth in the 
dust, if so be there may be hope. ♦'He giveth his cheek to him that 
smiteth him ; he is filled with reproach." This is as it ought to be, 
— a blessing will attend such silence ; but this passage cannot, we 
conceive, except by an extremely forced construction, add any weight 
to the Friends' theory of " silent meetings ;" nor can it render less 
authoritative the command of Christ, — " Thou when thou pray est, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door pray to thy 
Father which is in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly :" still less will it afford a substitute for social 
prayer in the family circle, in the select meetings of true believers, or 
in the great congregation. Nothing can be more clear and pointed 
than the recognition of preconcerted prayer in the following decla- 
ration, (Matt, xviii. 19): — "If two of you shall agree on earth, as 
touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father which is in heaven." A promise the truth of which has 
been realized times without number. 

When we consider the many hindrances that there are to the 
regular attendance of public worship, the manner in which most 
persons have the necessary cares of the world, if not its unnecessary 
pursuits and pleasures, pressing upon their attention throughout the 
week, it will be seen that the whole time must be extremely short 
which can be allotted to the direct pursuit of that knowledge of the 
Scriptures which is "profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
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rection, for instrucfcion in righteousness." To those who study the 
Scriptures most, and most devoutly, they present an inexhaustible 
fountain of knowledge of the most elevating and profitable character ; 
and those who are most anxious to cherish the flame of Divine love on 
the altar of the heart, find that they cannot be too ofben refreshing 
their memories with its inspired teachings, constituting as they do 
the ordinary and most important medium through which the Holy 
Spirit enlightens the understanding, purifies the affections, and exalts 
and warms the heart. 

Such being the disproportion between the time ordinarily at com- 
mand and the vast and solemn importance of the occasion, we must 
be prepared to expect that, with so much of the time of the Friends 
taken up in silent waiting, the ttmount of Scriptural instruction 
conveyed to the members must be, indeed, very small. It is probable 
that, at the present day, taking the whole of England through, not a 
quarter of an hour on an average in each meeting of every Sabbath is 
occupied in oral communication ; and out of the time thus occupied, 
it will be found that a large proportion consists of exhortation rather 
than instruction or the expounding of Scripture. We are told that, 
in proportion to the number of members, there are as many ministers 
as at any former period. This may be the case ; but when it is borne 
in mind that many meetings have no minister at all, and generally 
spend the whole time in silence ; while in others the minister will 
often be silent for weeks together, and often from home ; and further 
that few of the ministers when they do stand up occupy more than 
from ten to twenty minutes, and very frequently not more than five 
minutes ; it will be seen at once that it is impossible that the Friends 
should, either to their own members or to the world, " declare the 
whole counsel of God." No wonder, then, that even the devout 
amongst them acknowledge that they find it extremely difficult to 
profit by their meetings for worship, and for weeks together return 
from them as empty as they went — that the worldly-minded find 
their thoughts so steadily running in the accustomed channel of 
commerce, science, or art — that the members acknowledge to a great 
extent ignorance or doubt of their great fundamental principles, and 
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that a vast and rapidly increasing proportion of the more earnest of 
the young people leave these barren mountains, where there is so 
little of dew and rain and fields of offering, and go to the more 
fertile valleys, where, with less exalted views of the spirituality of 
Christianity, there is far more life and warmth. 

The point at issue between the sincere and devout of other persua- 
sions and the Friends seems to be this : — both parties agree that to 
pray without the Spirit is not only useless, but that it is mocking 
Q-od. The Friends then say. If you do not feel fit for the duty, wait 
till you do. The other party say, Ton must by no means desist from 
prayer ; the command to pray is absolute ; the neglect of the duty is 
necessarily followed by spiritual dearth. Since, then, the duty must 
be performed, and it cannot be performed aright without a certain 
state of preparation, it becomes an absolute and imperative duty to 
seek for that preparation ; and we are encouraged by the assurance 
that we cannot seek in vain. We have as much right to excuse 
ourselves in the neglect of any other Christian duty as in this, from 
an idea of our own inability or unfitness. If we are faithful in doing 
our part, " watching unto prayer," all day long and every day, and 
especially as the appointed time draws near, and if we exercise faith 
in the promises of Christ, the required aid will never be wanting 
when the occasion arrives. If ever applicable, these promises must 
be especially so on such an occasion : " Whatsoever ye shall ask of 
the Father in my name He will give it you. Hitherto ye have asked 
nothing in my name : ask and ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
full/' — John xvi. 23. To show the applicability of this promise to 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, Jesus made that touching appeal to the 
readiness of fathers to comply with the requests of their children, 
and then adds, — " If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much moee shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spieit to them that ask it ?" To carry out the analogy, 
when would the father be so likely to give the fish or the bread to the 
child, as when he saw him to be in need of it ? So would the time of 
supreme need be the favoured time for our heavenly Father to give 
the Holy Spirit to his asking children. There is a strange inconsis- 
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tency in the Friends' views on this subject, for no body of ChristluiB 
have insisted more fullj than they have on the freedom and fulness 
with which the Holy Ghost is now given to every believer, or on the 
necessity that is laid on every believer to maintain habitually a state 
of reverent, watchful consciousness of God's nearness to him«-a 
condition pre-eminently adapted to fit us to enter on his social 
worship. By means of this inconsistency they have as effectually 
distinguished their ministers, from the rest of the people as the 
division into laity and clergy has done with other denominations ; and 
they are at this very moment as reluctant to recognize the gift in a 
brother who does not feel called upon to exercise it exactly after 
their fashion, as the most sincere believer in the approved method of 
laying on of hands, &c., <&c. 

The advocate of a prescribed form of prayer advances the very 
same difficulty as the Friends — that the minister cannot be expected 
to be prepared at any given time to offer prayer that is acceptable to 
the Almighty, or that expresses the wants of his congregation. In 
this difficulty the Friend says, " Wait till the impulse comes ; " and 
often this waiting continues till the end of the meeting, and that 
for several weeks in succession ; or the last five minutes are taken 
up in vocal prayer ; or, after the usual time for " breaking up '* the 
meeting, some one rises, and with the minds of the hearers preju- 
diced by their having waited in silence an hour and a-half, or two 
hours, when every one has become uneasy, and begun to wonder 
when the signal is to be given for their liberation — and it may be, 
sundry blowings of noses, putting on of hats, and significant 
shufflings of feet, have given warning to the heads of the meeting 
that patience is nearly exhausted — they are detained till the said 
minister has " relieved his mind." Whatever may be said as to the 
necessity for the minister to sit an hour and a-half on such occasions, 
in order to be prepared to speak five or ten minutes, the laws of 
physiology proclaim unmistakeably that the audience must be in the 
least favourable condition of mind and body for profiting by what is 
communicated. 

The advocate of a prescribed form of prayer, on the other hand, 
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may secure tbe rerj best form of words conceivable ; but when the 
same form is repeated again and again, the law of habit comes into 
operation, and the accustomed sounds glide over the ear, or are 
uttered by the lips, without reaching the understanding or the heart. 
They come from the book, and not from the heart, and though, to a 
c^rtain extent, as in the case of singing, the very utterance of the 
words is calculated to awaken the feelings that they express, still 
tkey form a very inadequate substitute for the gushings of a heart 
filled with gratitude and love to God, and burning with zeal for his 
g^ory and the salvation of sinners. But this is hot the worst. As 
with the Friends, the means taken to avoid the evil serve only to 
enhance it. Thus the clergyman knowing that he has only to read 
an appointed form of words, and the Friend knowing that he is not 
expected to utter any words at all, are alike tempted to become indif- 
ferent as to whether they encourage the Bpiftt of prayer or not. As 
to the extent to which this result is experienced where a liturgy is 
used, it is not our province here to inquire. The tendency of the 
system of the Friends to produce this result is acknowledged and 
pointed out by J. J. Gumey. In his chapter on the selection, &c., 
of ministers, he says that " the absence of all human interference 
with the sole prerogative and peculiar work of the Lord,— however 
excellent and desirable in itself, — will be found to have its imitating 
and corresponding vice in spiritual dulnesb and Uf aotitity ; in a 
REAL srEOLXCT of the ditine call, and in the omission of the 
REQUIRED BUTT." " Such," he adds, " is our liability to error, and 
such the artfulness of our spiritual enemy, that the very doctrine of 
our own insufficiency may be made a cover for inertness, and for 
a CULPABLE and oowabdlt secession from the good fight of faith." 
This acknowledgment on the part of J. J. Gumey speaks volumes. 
It has been confirmed to us by the confession of approved ministers 
in the Society, both in public and in private. They have acknow- 
ledged the extreme difficulty they find in attaining to the object of 
silent waiting — often for weeks together having experienced no satis- 
factory degree of that solemn prostration of soul before the ALniglity, 
and lifting up of the desires to Him, which, according to their theory 
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is the mere preliminary to acceptable worsbip. The middle course' 
generally pursued by those who use extempore prayer in their stated 
services, most effectually meets the difficulty. They are not one 
whit less sensible than the Friends of the need of the Holy Spirit 
to direct their thoughts, to solemnize their minds, to warm their 
hearts, and to raise them above the engrossing attractions of earth| 
and to enable them to give expression to their wants in vocal prayer. 
Eut instead of adopting either of the extremes just pointed out^ 
they, with a more exalted faith, accept the promise of the Sayiour, 
that their heavenly Father will give them the Holy Spirit. The 
knowledge, then, that they will be expected to engage in public 
prayer at a given time, presents to them the strongest possible in* 
ducement to seek, by private prayer, and earnest meditation, and 
incessant watchfulness, a state of preparation for the solemn duty— 
preserving them alike fr^ the indifference of the man who has a 
prescribed form of prayers to read, and the spiritual dulness and 
inactivity of the Friend, who painfully realizes the truth of the 
adage, " what is anybody's business is nobody's business." Instead 
of having to wait for the impulse, the man who in faith thus gives 
himself continually to prayer, comes with a heart yearning over his 
congregation, and full of the conviction of his own utter nothingness. 
He asks and receives according to his faith, and the consequence 
is, that instead of going away empty, as the Friends have to do so 
frequently, in spite of the supposed super-excellency of their boasted 
system, — such a minister rarely, if ever, leaves the pulpit, without 
receiving, and, as an instrument in God's hands, conveying, a distinct 
and perceptible blessing. We are aware that some of these min- 
isters have expressed a disposition almost to long for something like 
the system of the Friends, and to shrink from the burden, as they 
have felt it, of thus uttering words at a stated time. But here the 
favourite mode adopted by the Friends to account for their own 
present condition may fairly be brought home. May not this be 
altogether for want of individual faithfulness ? "We never hear of 
such men as John Wesley and Eowland Hill having such experience, 
though they often felt disappointed at not having an opportunity, 
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when tbey arrived at a fresh place, of proclaiming Q-od'a compassion 
to " dying men."* If the Friends are capable of profiting by past 
experience, (and we are happy to see signs of a disposition to do this 
to a greater extent than has hitherto prevailed), they cannot but see, 
that the fair and faithful trial which they have made for the last two 
hundred years, is, so far as the doctrine of silent waiting is con- 
cerned, a decided failure ; and they must, if ever they would return 
to a state of life and vigour such as every true Church should ex- 
hibit, be content very materially to modify their views and their 
practices on this most important subject. 

If importunate and unremitting prayer is necessary to the vigour 
and the growth of the spiritual life in the individual believer, it is 
not less so in the Church. United prayer must be regarded as 
essential, in fact, to the prosperity of Christ's cause. It is in 
answer to united prayer that Q-od's blessings are conferred ; and it 
must be regarded as one of the marked defects of the system of 
[Friends, that while their system allows of any one engaging in 
prayer in their meetings for public worship, they have no special 
seasons for prayer, and take no means to encourage their members to 
engage in that most refreshing, strengthening, and invigorating 
exercise. The rarity of vocal prayer in their meetings for worship, 
and the entire absence of meetings amongst the members for social 
prayer, must be regarded as one very important defect — directly cal- 
culated to lower the tone of spiritual life within their borders, to 
lessen their interest in the spread of Christ's cause, and to paralyse 
their efforts for the conversion of sinners and the reconciling of the 
world to God. 

* The introduction of meetings suoli as we have elsewhere suggested, founded on 
the model of Paul, 1 Cor. xiv., for spontaneous utterance, where " all might speak 
and all be edified," would doubtless be a great relief and encouragement to the 
minister — as valuable probably to him as to his congregation. 
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CHAWEE VIII. 



SILENT WAITING. 

** Occupy till I come/*-^LuKB ziz. IS. 

"Peter therefore was kept in prison : but prayer was made without ceasing of 
the Church unto God for him.**: — Acts xii. 6. 

** Preach the word ; be instant in season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, ed(»t» 
with all long-suffering and doctrine.**-— 2 Tni. ir, B. 

So gteat a change as that which the Eriends have made from the 
ordinaiy modes of worship, by the introduction of silent waitingi 
cannot be a matter of indifference. If not productive of positive 
good, it must result in absolute loss. Such, we believe, has been the 
case to a fearful extent. All our talents and graces gi^w hj exercisa 
To occupy, implies to use in such a manner that gbowth may be th« 
result. The man who returned the one talent whole as he had 
received it, was condemned as '' wicked and slothful*' All good 
impulses and convictions, if not developed and employed in actknit 
become dead. J. J. Gumey has ably drawn attention to this subject 
in his ^ Thoughts on Habit and Discipline*'* The Friends should be 
an example in this respect. One of their most favourite texts i% 
'^ The manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to pboxtt 
withal." — 1 Cor. xii. 7. What is this but a talent ? Premature and 
excessive exertion is doubtless an evil, and must be carefully guarded 
against ; but so surely as the child is invigorated and strengthened 
by exercise adapted to its strength, so surely will the young believer; 
as surely as the limbs of a child will pine and grow feeble through 
inaction, or grow strong and firm by means of their legitimate exer- 
cise, so does the spiritual life require its proper exercise, as well as its 
proper aliment, from the very first. As a full-grown man who is not 
regularly and fully employed in business, or in some sphere of active 
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usefulness, acquires habits of indolence and indifference, which steadily 
impair bis powers and lessen his aptitude and bis inclination for useful 
life ; and as the mind, unless employed steadily in the acquisition of 
knowledge, the exercise of discrimination, and the steady prosecution 
of some weU-concerted design, actually degenerates and loses capacity, 
80> with the spiritual life of the more advanced believer. The spiritual 
as well as the intellectual and physical faculties must, from first to 
last, have their appropriate employment-^graces must be put to the 
test, and fruits brought forth, culture and fruit-bearing, discipline 
and labour, must give tone, and vigour, and reality to the life in th^ 
inner man, or lethargy, if not death, will be the inevitable conse- 
quence. " Faith without works is dead." 

That system, then, of Church government must be considered 
faulty in one grand particular which does not provide for the careful 
supervision^ EKOOUSiLGSMENT, and regulation of the exercise of the 
graces of all ifcs members, from the very babes in Christ up to the 
young men and strong men, and the fathers and mothers in Israel. 
Nothing is so strengthening to the faith, or so adapted to root a|id 
ground the believer, as a distinct and decided profession of his being 
on the Lord's side, and labouring earnestly to bring others to the 
knowledge of that grace by which he has himself been blessed. We 
are fully alive to the injury that may result from prematurely enter- 
ing upon the several stages of Christian usefulness ; but the danger 
of inaction is at least as great, and, from the very nature of the case, 
is less likely to be discovered, and more easily results in a compla- 
cently acquiescent indifference to the cause of Christ. Into this 
error we are satisfied the Friends have fallen. They make it their 
boast that they leave all the work of preparation and selection to the 
great Master ; but philosophy and Scripture example alike teach us, 
:that in this respect, as in almost every other, the great Master works 
by MEANS — the neglect of which, on the part of man, is invariably 
followed by a corresponding failure in the result. 

^^ Bring ye all the tithes into my storehouse, that there may be meat 
in my house; and prove me now herewith, saith the IJord of hosts, 
if I will not open you the windows of heayen, a^d pour you out a 
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blessing that there shall not be room enough to receive it.** — 
MaL iii* 10. 

The view taken bj the Friends of the general diffusion of the 
Spirit, ought, if correct, to qualify all their members to reprove, 
rebuke, exhort ; to make every one of them feel it incumbent upon 
him to seek to spread the glad tidings. But their doctrine of waiting 
for a special impulse has, unhappily, more than neutralized thei^ 
truly scriptural doctrine with regard to the necessity that the 
Christian minister should be called by Christ — and that being so 
called, he does not require the authority of man to qualify him for 
the work. F<Jr a Friend now to ask his neighbour after the state of 
his sotil, or to take any direct steps to bring about his conversion to 
God, would be painfully repugnant to his habitual silence on reli- 
gious subjects. If a young Friend should tell an older one, that he 
believed himself to have passed &om death to life, that he was a new 
creature in Christ Jesus, and was distinctly conscious of God's recon- 
ciled and pardoning love, it would be regarded, to say the least, as great 
presumption — probably little less than a snare of the devil. Accord- 
ing to the Friends, all the Lord's children are now prophets, and yet 
how few of them prophesy ! and these how seldom ! and how short 
their communications ! and how unsatisfactory, according to their 
own account ! for when the Friends have their present silent condi- 
tion pressed home as a proof of the failure of the system, the answer 
almost uniformly is, '^ Such as it is, the less preaching we have the 
better." They now make a virtue of necessity, and discover in silent 
meetings a something superior to the most lively oral communica- 
tions ; and their ministers frequently, on rising to give utterance to 
what they believe the Spirit has given them to communicate, begin 
by apologizing for interrupting the worship of the meeting, advancing 
as a reason, that they would not feel easy to leave without making 
the proposed communication ! 

Doubtless all preaching and prayer done in man's own strength^ 
without the aid of the Holy Spirit, are offensive in the sight of (3od. 
But the question is, whether preaching and praying at a stated time 
is necessarilyj and from that single circumstance, to be regarded as 
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done in man's carnal and unregenerate will* Such a conclusion, — and 
it is that of the Friends, as stated bj Barclay in his eleventh propo- 
sition, and confirmed by the declarations aiid practices of the Friends 
at the present day,^condemns as " abominable idolatry, superstition 
and will- worship,".* the life-long and eminently successful labours of 
many of the most holy and most useful Christian ministers that ever 
lived — ^in short, of by far the greater part of tho ministers of Christ, 
both before and since the rise of the Friends. It is by means of 
such ministry that the cause of Christ has been maintained in the 
world, and is maintained at the present day ; while, with regard to the 
Friends themselves, whose rise, according to Barclay and others, was 
but the dawning of a brighter and a better day, in which their silent 
and expectant theory was to constitute the grand feature of supe- 
riority, — it cannot be denied that for a long period their influence 
has steadily become less, and the inroads that they may be making 
upon the kingdom of Satan are totally inappreciable, while their own 
members are, in the mean time, rapidly drafting off into other com- 
munities or into the world — or settling down as orthodox Quaker 
moralists, utterly ignorant of the fire, and the life, and the zeal that 
animated their forefathers in the truth, and indifferent to anything 
but the keeping up of those forms in which they have been brought 
up, and to which, it is to be feared, they almost look for salvation. 

The solemnizing effects described by the early Friends as the 
result of their silent meetings, are rarely known now, except in a 
very limited degree, while the same effects are every day being expe- 
rienced from the ordinary mode of conducting the social or congre- 
gational worship of Jehovah. Conviction for sin, conversion, com- 
forting of believers, instruction in righteousness — not in so large 
proportion as is to be desired, but in an incomparably greater degree 
than amongst the Friends, — is the every-day result. There are many 
causes at work, which the Friends feel in common with other 
denominations, deadening the spiritual life of the churches, and pre- 
judicing the world at large against the truth ; but all these are totally 
inadequate to the solution of the question at issue. 

* '* Apology," prop. xi. 
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We are aware that the Friends, acknowledging, as they are com- 
pelled to do, the greater actirity and success of other bodies, contend 
that the effect produced is superficial and transitory, and that the 
standard of piety amongst other Dissenters and the Evangelical 
portion of the Church of England is very low. We admit that 
there is some ground for this assertion. The standard of practical 
piety generally held up, even from our pulpits, is, in many respects/ 
fearfully low, and to a still greater extent imperfect, and the attaii^ 
ments of very many professors fall far short of that which is held 
up. If, however, the extreme care employed by the Friends in 
admitting members be borne in mind, and also the fact that their 
proselytes are almost htvaetablt persons who, in connexion with 
other bodies, have already attained to a considerable degree of 
Christian experience — and that, on the other hand, a large propois 
tion of the converts brought into other churches are persons who 
have had none of the advantages of a religious education, and often 
have spent their lives in the grossest ignorance and the most de- 
basing sin, — we might fairly expect a higher standard amongst the 
Friends. In many respects it is so ; though of late years it has, we 
fear, seriously degenerated, at least in practice ; and those who have 
had the most extensive opportunities for making an unbiased com- 
parison, will be disposed to question the existence of any decided 
superiority, if the comparison be fairiy made. This kind of com- 
parison is, however, at best, an unsatisfactory kind of evidence, from 
the extreme difficulty of applying it. There are some of the best 
and some of the worst in every section that could be named. Such 
characters as Baxter, John Fletcher, Mrs. Fletcher, Legh Richmond, 
Charles Simeon, might be worthily grouped with the most eminently 
pious and devoted of the Friends ; while, on the other hand, in- 
stances of unprincipled meanness, utter want of integrity, gross 
sensuality and every kind of hypocrisy, could be selected from the. 
lists of those who have once cast in their lot with every section of 
God's people. Tlie causes of these delinquencies are, for the most 
part, in operation. in every Christian community, and therefore their 
results can afford little aid in an enquiry like the present. Bather 
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tban raise invidious comparisons, we would mourn over the common 
lot, and seek by all available means to have the causes removed, in 
order that the churches may all heartily unite in the one grand 
design of spreading abroad the truth, and bringing the whole world 
under its genuine influence. 

"We have alluded to the more exalted faith exhibited by the man 
who, in the fear of God, fixes a time to preach and pray, seeks the 
requisite preparation, and when the time comes, asks and receives 
the promised aid of the Spirit. It is not, however, that the Friends 
are deficient in faith. They exercise, in reference to war, b higher 
amount and kind of faith than almost any other community of 
Christians ; and the result has proved that their confidence has not 
been misplaced ; but with regard to the particular under considera- 
tion, from an error of judgment their faith has been misdirected ; 
they have failed to apply to the promised aid of the Spirit, for stated 
opportunities, that faith which they exercise on other occasions. . On 
this very point, they have expended an amount of faifch in expectant 
waiting, vrith its painfully intermittent and steadily decreasing 
results, which, if thrown into the regular and stated preaching of 
the Gospel, would, in all probability, have kept them what they once 
were, first and foretnost in the great work of evangelization. This 
partial or improper direction of faith is not peculiar to the Friends. 
The Eomanist exercises faith, strong enough to all intents and 
purposes ; but then it is not fixed on the right objects. The Wes- 
leyan falls just as far short of the Friend in relation to war, as he 
takes the lead in reference to the gift of the Spirit. Here the re- 
luctant grasp of the Friend shrinks back from the appropriating act, 
and he waits in fruitless inaction, rejecting the means. The other 
equally waitSf but it is in a different manner ; while he waits he 
works, he fasts, but he prays too ; as the husbandman tcaits for the 
early and the latter rain, but does not neglect to plough and manure 
the soil and to sow the seed — so he wrestles in earnest prayer, using 
all the known means for gaining his object, and rests not until the 
promised aid arrives. " In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not whether shall 
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prosper either this or that, or whether- they both shall be alike good." 
'— Eccles. xi. 6. 

We cannot do better than conclude this chapter by a quotation 
from Dr. Kittoj whose use of the term " wait" is an excellent com- 
mentary on the sentiments to which we have just given expression : 

" ' They shall not be ashamed that wait for me.' 

" Thirty years ago, before the Lord caused me to wander from my 
father's house, and from my native place, I put my mark upon this 
passage in Isaiah, — ' I am the Lord : they shall not be ashamed that 
wait for me.' Of the many books I now possess, the Bible that 
bears this mark is the only one that belonged to me at that time. 
It now lies before me ; and I find that although the hair that was 
then dark as night, has, meanwhile, become a ' sable silvered,' the ink 
which marked this passage has grown into intensity of blackness as 
the time advanced, corresponding with, and, in fact, recording, the 
growing intensity of the conviction, that they shall not be ashamed 
that trust in Thee. I believed it then, but now I know it ; and I 
can write prohatum est with my whole heart over against the symbol 
which that mark is to me of my ancient faith, — * They shall not be 
ashamed that wait for me.' Looking back through the long period 
that has passed since I set my mark to these words — a portion of life 
which forms the best and brightest, as well as the most trying and 
conflicting, in all man's experience — it is a joy to be able to say, * I 
have waited for Thee, and have not been ashamed.' Under many 
perilous circumstances, in many most trying scenes, amidst fainting 
within and fears without, and under sorrows that rend the heart, and 
troubles that crush it down, I have waited for Thee ; and lo ! I stand 
this day as one not ashamed." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

DEVOTIONAL SIKQING. 

" To believe as 1 rfo, that some of our congregation are in an unregenerate state, 
hoW must their silent meetings be past ? And for the babes in Christ I have great 
fears, inasmuch as true, solemn, silent worship is a very high administration of 
spiritual worship. I frequently fear for such, that more external aid is wanted, 
though I see not how it is to be given. I also feel the want of each one openly 
uniting in some external act of worship, for there is much in taking an absolute part 
in what is doing, to feel a full interest in it." — Elizabeth Fbt. 

Intimately connected with the subject of the foregoing chapter 
is devotional singing — a means which, in all ages, has been regarded 
as important in awakening and sustaining the life of the soul, and in 
the rejection of which we believe must be recognized another element 
of the decline of the Friends. Not carefully discriminating between 
the use and the abuse, they have, we think, in this instance, discarded 
nn instrumentality which, though liable to abuse, exerts, nevertheless, 
when properly employed, so powerful and uniform a tendency for 
good, and is recommended by such high sanctions, that the wiser 
part would seem to be, not to reject altogether, but to endeavour to 
control, to regulate, and to direct. 

If it can be shown that the tendency of any custom is decidedly 
and essentially bad, or that the evil resulting from it decidedly pre- 
ponderates over the good, then its total rejection becomes the dictate 
of sound discretion. This, we think, is far from being the case with 
regard to devotional singing. On the contrary, it would not be 
difficult to show, that its employment has been eminently blessed to 
the Churches of Christ throughout the world. If this be the case, it 
follows that no society of Christians can neglect such means without 
a corresponding loss. That the Friends have seriously suffered from 
this cause, many of their most conscientious and judicious members 
now believe. It has deprived them of a valuable means of enlisting 
and securing the attention of th^ young and the indifferent, of 
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rousing the dormant zeal, and bracing up the listless souls of more 
experienced believers — and of storing the minds of all with the most 
precious truths and sentiments, in a convenient and attractive form, 
applicable to all the emergencies of life ; thus shutting out, on the 
one hand, listlessness and wandering thoughts, and, on the other, 
sentiments of injurious tendency, which are incomparably less likely 
to find their way into the mind pre^-oocupied with ideas of a superior - 
character. 

The objection that in congregational singing, persons often say 
what they do not feel, and express sentiments that they do not enter- 
tain, is one which the Friends consider in itself sufficient to condemn 
the practice entirely. This, however, is carrying matters to a very * 
great length. On the same principle, it would be wrong for any-one 
to read aloud any portion of Scripture — a devotional portion for 
instance, unless he was in precisely the condition and circumstances 
which it describes. That there is a tendency to abuse in this respect, 
the thoughtful of every denomination are fully aware, especially 
where professional choirs are engaged, and where the music is made 
a prominent object. But these are by no means inseparable con- 
comitants of devotional singing. If the grand object be not display 
and attraction, but, as it ought to be in all meetings for worship^ 
the glory of God, the expression of feelings of devotion where they 
exist, and the awakening of fchem when not already there — ^then will 
the simple human voice, with a moderate proficiency in the art of 
singing, where the whole congregation join heartily and equally, be 
all that is required, andj unaccompanied by the organ, or the viol, or 
the artistic exhibitions of the professional singer, will be fiatr more 
b'kely to promote the end in view than anything of a more artificial 
character. 

The evil complained of would thus have very little place* and 
might be reduced to a minimum by cultivating in the minds of the 
congregation such a sense of the importance of the occasion, and the 
necessity for entering upon it in a right spirit, as cannot fail to recom- 
mend itself to every rightly-minded worshipper. Then, too, it 
should be borne in mind, that not individual is in any way required \q 
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join in ^rery portion that is sung ; he maj at any time desist from 
the expression of a sentiment with which he feels inahility to unite. 
This liherty is constantly exercised by persons of discrimination, and 
It is not uncommon for the minister to put the congregation on their, 
goas^ in this very particular. It is possible, too, that some persons 
m^y, with the best of motives, be too fastidious in this respect, for 
Imrant of a just appreciation of the nature of the exercise. In united 
wolrship, the miembers are not acting for themselves exclusively, and 
that may be perfectly true of the congregation, or of some portion 
of it, which is not at the time applicable to each individual. The 
sentiment, then, is expressed as the sentiment of the congregation^ 
and not necessarily of every particular individual ; and in that capa^ 
city will doubtless be regarded by that All-seeing Object of worship, 
ivfao knows the thoughts .and intents of the heart. It is thus that 
the minister expresses the various conditions of his congregation in 
|>ray6r; it was thud that Daniel confessed sins on behalf of the 
Jewish nation, of which, as an individual, he was altogether innocent; 
and it was thus that Paul in the seventh chapter of the epistle to the 
Bomans, in order to describe more graphically the carnal state from 
which he had been delivered by the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, says, *' But I am carnal, sold under sin," v. 14, and so to the 
end of the chapter ; the opposite condition of them that are in Chriift 
Jesus being reserved for the next chapter. There is another im- 
portant consideration in connexion with this subject, which must not 
be overlooked. It is this — ^that the very fact of expressing any given 
Sentiment in words has a tendency to awaken the sentiment in the 
tnind where it did not exist before, or to strengthen it where it was 
but feebly operative. This tendency is so fully appreciated with regard 
to vmproper and injurums sentiments, that the Friends have based 
upon it one of their principal objections to music. They are, how- 
ever, very reluctant to admit, that the same law of our nature comes 
into operation with reference to beneficial sentiments, and that good 
ideas are just as likely to fix themselves upon the well-disposed mind, 
and to produce their legitimate effects on the character, as bad ones. 
The efiect actually produced, is but feebly appreciated by the super- 
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ficial thinker ; but those who know most of the lives and the death- 
bed scenes of Christians, will know full well how much of the 
instruction, the comfort, the warning, by which the spiritual life is 
sustained, are derived through the songs of Zion first learned in the 
great congregation. The effect might be shown in another way. 
Let the minister in one of our chapels give out, by way of experi* 
ment, a verse containing some irreverent or even common-place 
sentiment, instead of the accustomed devotional lines ; the sensation 
produced would soon convince the most sceptical, though an indi-* 
vidual here and there might be indifferent, how completely the 
previous state of feeling in the congregation had been in harmony 
with the expressions they were using. 

Many are the instances in which words used on these occasions by 
the worldly and indifferent have so fastened upon their hearts, as to 
be the means of awakening conviction that has never been effaced, 
but which has proved, under the Divine blessing, the first step towards 
a thorough conversion and an entire change of heart. It is, in fact, 
incontrovertible, that hundreds of persons have thus dated their first 
convictions from the singing of a line or two of some hymn ; hundreds 
more have, under the same circumstances, first known Qt)d's pardon- 
ing and reconciled love, and stepped out of the bondage of sin into 
the glorious liberty of Q-od's children. Eternity alone vnll declare 
the amazing influence for good that the exalted and exalting senti- 
ments of our holy religion have exerted, through the instrumentality 
of congregational singing. Multitudes of believers have discovered, 
in some single verse of a hymn, a casket for the gem of sacred truth 
that has been made a blessing to their souls ; giving, as it were, a 
portable form to the truths, rendering them easily producible in 
every emergency, connecting by the law of association the time of 
temptation, of danger, or of aflOiiction, with the hallowed seasons of 
social prayer and praise, and affording a ready mode of expression to 
the feelings, whether of need, of thanksgiving, of adoration, or of 
triumph, in the hour of victory over the Christian's latest foe. 

If every Christian is to live in the Spirit and to walk in the Spirit, 
if he is to be " sober and vigilant," to maintain a state of constant 
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i^ecollectedness at all times, so far from having to wait for fitness, he 
will go to his place of worship in a frame of mind which fits him to 
engage in the service of the sanctuary. The very same state of pre- 
paredness which is allowed to be, nay, insisted on as, necessary to fit 
the Friend for profitably entering on his silent devotions, will as 
effectually prepare the devout of other denominations for engaging in 
the reading of the Scriptures, the hymn, or the social prayer. Every 
devout attender at an ordinary place of worship knows full well, by 
happy experience, that the preliminary hymn, if rightly engaged in, 
effectually secures that state of recollectedness and prostration of 
soul which the Friends seek to secure by their silent waiting ; and 
those who have tried both systems will, with very few exceptions, 
give their testimony in favour of that service in which the congre- 
gation have the opportunity of expressing with the voice, in concert, 
those feelings and sentiments which every true believer must be, 
more or less, fully able to unite in. 



CHAPTER X. . 

PEEACHING THE GOSPEL. 

t " The same spiritual light which made a i^ture Redeemer present to Isaiah, i9 
neediul to make a past Redeemer present to the Christian preacher. Without it, 
the one might have had an expectation, and the other might have a belief; but 
neither could bum and melt as in the presence of a living, loving, redeeming Prince 
of Peace, The spirit of prophecy illuminated the future to the one, and illuminated 
the past to the other — gave that which was a promise the force of a thing done, and 
gives that which is a record the force of a thing now doing." — Arthur's " ToNGUU 
OF Fire," 

England has always been the stronghold of religious liberty, the 
cradle of religious truth, and the vantage-ground of evangelical pro-r 
gress. The zeal and the faithful endurance of the primitive Churches 
in Britain — the struggles of Henry II. and the constitutions of 
Clarendon — the law of mortmain passed during the reign of Edward I., 
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with oiher moT&ments of like nature, prove the exist^ice in the 
English charact^ of an dement which renders it peculiarly averse 
to religious domination. This very same element, which led to the 
hearty reception of Wickliffe and his followers, and which rendeied 
the reformation under (not by) Henry YIII. possible, also prepared 
for the reception of the teachings of Gooi^e Fox, George Whitehead, 
William Fenn, aaid Edward Burrough. The arising of the Friends 
was but another wave of that lide of progress toward religious fi:^ee- 
dom of action and religious purity of doctrine, for which the £Eiithful 
few have ever been striving. Nor has that class of mind ever 
been wanting. It was ready to receive the teachings of Wesley and 
^Rowland Hill ; it exists now. Indeed there is reason to believe that 
persons prepared for advanced views would now be found at least as 
numerous as ever, if not more so. There is, amongst a large class, 
scattered through the various sects, or conscientiously declining to 
unite with any that exist, the same impatience of formalism and 
priestcraft, the same longing after pure spiritual truth, the same 
abhorrence of the grievous admixture of worldly views and habits, 
which has become so fearfully prevalent in the various churches. The 
tendency that prevails on the other hand, in some directions, towards 
formalism of the most insidious and fatal character, and which, 
indeed, is eating out what little life remained in many portions of 
the Church, while, in the minds of the enlightened it produces a 
reaction in fevour of something more spiritual, — is silently and imper- 
ceptibly, but steadily and effectually, spreading its soporific influence 
over the souls of the unwary, and loudly calls for a counteracting 
influence such as the Friends are peculiarly calculated to exert ; and 
such as their preaching, had it been systematic, copious, and fia.ithful, 
would most effectually have exerted. 

The views of the Friends with regard to the unlawfulness of war 
to Christians, although as unpopular as ever in certain directions, 
would, nevertheless, if frithfuUy preached, be heartily embraced by 
thousands who are now totally strangers to them. Peace societies 
have their influence, though of late we fear that they have given way 
to a similar lethargic spirit to that of the Friends — their light shines 
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neithei^ so strongly nor so clearlj as it once did. The lecture ftnd 
the tract, good as they are, are feeble instrumentalities, as compared 
with the pulpit. Until some religious society not only acts out, 
but systematically and industriously preaches, the great doctrine of 
forgiveness of enemies, the nature of the Christian's weapons *' not 
carnal but spiritual, and mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds," and the total incompatibility of war with Christianity, 
the labours of the Peace Society will, we fear, be, comparatively 
speaking, in vain. ' 

People go to a place of worship with a certain preparation of mind 
—it does not require a special announcement for the occasion — they 
attend where they have sufficient confidence in the teacher and sym- 
pathy with his general views, to admit of their expecting benefit 
from his teachings. Let a preacher, by his intelligent and truly 
spiritual discourse, and by his consistent life and conduct, recommend 
himself to the confidence of persons who are really seeking light and 
advancement in their religious career, and the utterances of that man 
come recommended by a sanction and a weight of authority which no 
other combination of circumstances can give to the efforts of man 
seekiiig to persuade or convince his fellow. It is under teaching 
such as this that the Holy G-host may most reasonably be expected 
to seal conviction on the heart, to mould and regulate the desires 
and affections into harmony with the Spirit of Christ, and to lead the 
earnest seeker into all truth. 

Here again is seen the vast importance of having regularly acknow- 
ledged and paid teachers who can act out the exhortation of Paul 
to Timothy, " Thou, O man of God, give thyself wholly to these 
things." Such a provision is so absolutely essential to the develop- 
ment and conservation and diffusion of the truth, that we may safely 
predict the gradual and irremediable decline, and final extinction, of 
any institution or society that neglects, for whatever reason, to make 
such provision. 

There is no reason why such an arrangement should prevent the 
provision of opportunities for those spontaneous utterances that the 
Friends prize so highly — when " all may speak and all be edified." 

1* 
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Indeed, it will be found that this kind of utterance, instead of being 
prevented or superseded by the stated ministry, will, if suitable oppor- 
tunities are afforded, be more vigorous, and lively, and geitbbal, where 
it is connected with and sustained by the regular preaching of the 
Gospel. That there were meetings of this kind in the apostolic days 
requires no proof. There were also deliberative assemblies very closely 
resembling the Friends' meetings for discipline, when the Apostles 
and elders, with the whole church, discussed and settled the questions 
affecting the maintenance of G-ospel order, as they arose. Biit there 
is abundant evidence to prove, that on other occasions one man occu- 
pied the chief part, and often the whole, of the time. In fact, in the 
very nature of things this must have been so — as when Paul and 
Barnabas, or Paul and Silas, set out to preach,* often where there 
were no prophets at all, nor any church to share with them in the 
labour and the benefits of edifying discourse. The meetings on which 
exclusively the IFriends have founded their system, were for mutual 
edification, instruction, and encouragement, as may be clearly seen, 
1 Cor. xiv., where the apostle describes an assembly of the whole 
•church, and supposes the casual entrance of the unlearned or unbe- 
lievers. He urges the advantage of prophecy over speaking with un- 
known tongues, because it was more likely to benefit the assembly in 
general ; but he shows that it was for the most part an assembly of 
believers, fqr he adds, v. 31, " Por ye may all prophesy one by one, 
that all may learn, and all may be comforted." The present state of 
the Friends shows as complete a departure from this model as the one- 
man system to which they are so inveterately opposed. According to 
this standard, every believer should be in a condition to prophesy, at 
least occasionally ; whereas the actual state of things presents a spec- 
tacle of the wholetoaiting in silence, and depending as completely on 
the one or two "ajeknowledged " ministers, as other denominations 
do on the regularly appointed preacher. A good "Wesleyan love- 
feast forms an incomparably closer approximation to the model 
of Paul — where the whole ^ time is occupied in fervent, heartfelt, 

* Paul at Athens— at Ephesus till break of day — at Miletus to the elders of the 
Ephesian Church. 
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impulsive testimonies to the goodness of God, the efficacy of his par- 
doning grace in Christ Jesus, and the blessedness of a life of dedica- 
tion to Him. On such occasions the difficulty often consists in finding 
opportunity for one half that are willing — although the time occupied 
by each speaker is made as short as may be — while, in the best spe- 
cimens of the Friends' meetings in these days, a large portion of the 
time is almost invariably spent in silence, and the communications 
are, with very rare exceptions, limited to the acknowledged ministers. 

As the Friends appear to have erred in neglecting the preaching 
of the Gospel in favour of these prophetic utterances in the meetings 
of the Churchy so we think that other denominations have suffered 
from not combining with their preaching certain meetings of the 
description now under consideration. They would afford a most sea- 
sonable relief to the minister, would often be extremely encouraging 
to him, as giving evidence of the fruits of his labours ; and they 
would afford excellent opportunities for the exercise of incipient gifts 
in any of the members, from which, by judicious encouragement, a 
succession of ministers and unpaid evangelists might be systematically 
brought forward. 

It is clear from other portions of the writings of Paul, that he did 
not regard the gatherings to which we have just referred, as in any 
way superseding a provision for the systematic preaching of the 
Gospel. On the contrary, in his Epistles to Titus and to Timothy 
he gives express instructions for the carrying out of that object. 
" The things that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also." Here was a selection by Paul of Timothy, and 
by Timothy of faithful men. Yery different this from the system 
of the Priends, who decline, on principle, to take any part in the 
selection, preparation, or bringing out of their ministers. Here is 
not only selection, but preparatory instruction to fit them for their 
work. Here are the elements of the training system which both 
false and true churches have adopted as a means of spreading their 
principles, too powerful for good or for evil to be neglected by 
the one or the other, and on which, in short, their chief dependence, 

F 2 
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in so far as instrumentalitj is concerned, has always been placed. 
Even the persecuting churches that call in the aid of the civil magis- 
trate to punish the refractory and compel conformity, still sedulously 
cultivate the influence of the recognized teacher. Much more, then, 
must those churches that trust to the force of truth alone, under 
God's blessing, be assiduous in cherishing all legitimate instrumen- 
talities, and especially that of regular teachers, in order to cope with 
all the false teaching against which the truth has to contend, in 
addition to the natural depravity of the human heart and the gross 
ignorance that prevails on every hand. Those who know anything of 
the tendencies of human nature will be fully alive to the fact, that 
people in general are incomparably more liable to be influenced by a 
false, and perhaps seductive, doctrine that is incessantly being pressed 
upon their attention, than by the most sublime, and saving, and 
delightful truths of which they rarely or never hear a word spoken. 

It is in accordance with this principle that Columba, at Icolmkill, 
and Wickliffe, first instructed, and then appointed, such as they 
thought likely; sending them out, or giving them appointments 
nearer home, according to their qualifications and the pointings of 
the Spirit ; in subordination to which — not ih opposition to, or inde- 
pendence of, its influence — this work must be carried on, if it succeed 
at all. It is to the very same kind of instrumentality that the great 
and widely-extended success of the Wesleyan body is, under God, 
mainly attributable ; and it is a remarkable fact, that, with all the 
Friends have said about unpaid ministry and non-necessity for a 
regular education, the Wesleyans are doing a work in this country 
and throughout the world, by means of unpaid — unclerical preachers, 
in comparison with which the whole of the labours of the Friends for 
tho salvation of sinners and the spread of the Eedeemer's kingdom 
sink completely into the shade. We know of country villages where 
the services of the Established Church are limited to one during the 
entire week, and where the itinerant Wesleyan minister is not heard 
probably oftener than once in three months — where the work is 
almost entirely sustained by unpaid preachers, who, many of them, 
have had no educational advantages, and who are immersed in the 
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cares and toils of business througb the livelong week ; and yet in 
each of these places there is a band of sincere, earnest, simple-hearted 
believers — many of them men who, by G-od's blessing on this very 
instrumentality, have been brought from the most abandoned lives of 
sin, but who now by their zeal, their intelligent appreciation of 
Scripture truth, their minute acquaintance with Holy Scripture, and 
their zeal for God's glory and the good of their race, would do honour 
to the most highly privileged churches in our land. Such a work 
the Friends once achieved ; but it has almost entirely died out of such 
localities, and nothing but a similar instrumentality is likely ever to 
restore it. We are told that the difficulties of the Friends in rural 
districts are great and peculiar, on account of tithes, &c,, &c., and 
that many of them have emigrated on that account. This may be 
true, but it does not meet the case. The difficulties of the Friends 
in the time of Fox and Penn were ten thousand times greater, and yet 
they flourished — yes, in those very rural districts which their dege- 
nerate descendants find, in these times of general favour and indul- 
gence, too strait for them ! Alas, no ! there must be other cause than 
this, or anything akin to it, for the dying out of such a people as the 
Friends once were. The Wesleyans have emigrated from similar 
districts, at least as freely as the Friends. A few years ago they 
were diminishing in numbers in this country— partly from the great 
rush of emigration, partly from the spirit of reform — ^but they have 
been steadily increasing again for several years past, and genuine 
conversions are constantly taking place in city and in country — often 
in one small place exceeding in number all that the Friends receive 
in a whole year on the ground of convincement throughout the 
kingdom. If it be said that there are more Friends in America, we 
reply, the Wesleyans preponderate there just as largely as they do 
here ; so that this kind of explanation evidently does not meet the 
case. It is the diligent hand that maketh rich, in spiritual as well as 
in temporal matters ; we must use the means, if we expect God to 
vouchsafe the blessing. 

{The Friends are thoroughly conscious of the failure of their min- 
istry. This palpable failure they usually attribute to the worldly 
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spirit; that has crept in, the want of individual faithfulness, or any* 
thing that would obviate the painful necessity of suspecting the 
correctness of their views with regard to what they consider their 
fundamental doctrines. J. J. Gurney resorts to the idea that the 
Lord deals with his churches as with individuals, putting them 
through various processes to try their graces and their faith. The 
failure of the ministry, then, after two hundred years of systematic 
refusal to cultivate it, and equally systematic labours to inculcate the 
sovereign efficacy and imperative obligation of their system of silent 
waiting, is to be regarded as a dispensation from the Q-reat Head of 
the Church. This idea, if received and acted upon, will, of necessity, 
have the effect of increasing the evil complained of ; for the silence 
thus grows by what it feeds on, and will reproduce itself without 
end — ^unless, indeed, they should be led to seek the cause of the evil 
deplored in the right quarter, and apply an efficient remedy. 

Our heavenly Father never chastises his children but for their 
profit. From every fresh visitation some fresh lesson is to be 
learned. But societies, as well as individuals, will fail to discover 
the lesson designed, unless they are willing to be utterly abased. All 
that is of man must be brought into the dust, and the whole fabric 
searched, to the vert/ rouNDATiONs, in order that whatever of man is 
usurping the place of the Divine may be removed. The foundation 
of Christianity remains for ever the same, — it is divine ; but a society 
is something of man*8 construction, and wherever the human element 
has entrance, there suspicion may fairly be entertained, when the 
carefully organized system fails, that man's conclusions have, in some 
measure, taken the place of God's teachings. We do not wonder at 
the reluctance of the Friends to look so deep for the cause of their 
present anomalous position. It is easy to acknowledge that we have 
committed an inadvertent error, or been unfaithful to what we pro- 
fessed — that we have not lived up to our standard ; but to allow that 
we have all the time been lifting up a false standard, and that there 
has been an error of judgment with regard to that which we have 
recommended so strongly, defended at such cost, and regarded as- of 
such vital importance — nay, that in which we have supposed our 
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distinguislied excellency to reside — ^this inyolves a shaking of the 
natural man, a violence to the laws of association and of habit, a 
loosening pf prejudice long established, to which none but the very 
humblest and most sincere adherents of truth could submit without 
extreme reluctance. Hence the Friends decline to suspect that the 
doctrine of silent waiting, with all that it involves in connexion with 
the ministry, has anything to do with .their present fruitless con- 
dition, and, with a martyr spirit worthy of a better cause, resolve to 
live or die as a Society by this peculiar doctrine. " No man when he 
hath tasted old wine straightway desireth new, for he saith the old 
is better." 

This devotion to the colours while the ship is sinking, though very 
common amongst the Eriends, is not, however, universally enter- 
tained. Indeed, a very large proportion of the younger members, 
and some of the older ones, are deeply feeling the need of more 
spiritual instruction and care, and are looking in every direction, 
and asking, as the people did in Wicklifie's time, for the bread of life. 
The false teachers in those days substituted fables and Mse philo- 
sophy ; the Friends inculcate silence and expectant resignation. 
But the one remedy is no more adapted to the present age than the 
other was to former times. The general diffusion of education and 
of literary and scientific knowledge, and the mental culture of which 
the young Friends are feeling the benefit, while increasing the facility 
with which they mingle in the world around them, render them 
painfully and increasingly sensible of the extremely meagre and 
imperfect character of the instructions provided for them in con- 
nexion with the solemn affairs of the Divine life in the soul, and of 
the world to come. The very advantages that they have at the 
schools of the Society, in the Bible culture there pursued, and in the 
place of which there is nothing adequate presented to them on 
leaving school, makes them more keenly sensible of their spiritual 
destitution- On the other hand, there are devout and well-informed 
preachers of evangelical truth, whose instructions, however deficient 
on some of the great points of Christian morality and church polity, 
.still afford far more of that spiritual aliment for which the young 
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mind is hungering and thirsting, than is to be found in their own 
silent meetings, occasional exhortations, and very rare and always 
imperfect expositions of Christian doctrine. No wonder, then, that 
the younger members are leaving the Society at a fearfully rapid 
rate, and joining any section of the Church where they see a proba- 
bility of obtaining more of that help which, as an instrument in 
God's hand, man is designed to convey to his fellow-man in spiritual 
matters, but which their own system nevertheless denies them. Out 
of one family known to the writer, the immediate descendants of six 
brothers and sisters, all of them brought up amongst the decidedly 
orthodox, and under the best influences that the Society affords, 
SEVENTEEN havc joined the Church of England, and two the Wes- 
leyans: several others are decidedly tending in similar directions, 
though not old enough to decide for themselves ; while of the few 
that remain attached to the Friends, some are for the most part 
indifferent to the affairs of the unseen world, and those that are 
awake on these momentous affairs, are constantly lamenting the 
paucity and meagreness of their opportunities for obtaining spiritual 
instruction and encouragement adequate to their need. That young 
Friends are not adequately and effectually impressed with the dis- 
tinguishing principles of the Society, is clear from the manner in 
which they join other communities, just as local circumstances give 
the bias; almost invariably giving up the spiritual views of the 
Society with regard to water baptism and the " Lord's supper," war, 
oaths, Ac, Ac. The Friends themselves have always fatally connected 
this degeneracy with what are called the " minor peculiarities," viz., 
of dress and manners — their argument being, that want of consis- 
tency in these particulars leads the way to disregard of more 
important matters. We shall have to take up this subject hereafter : 
suffice it for the present to observe, that this cannot possibly account 
for the facts of the case. "Were the young people adequately im- 
pressed with the true nature of their high calling in reference to the 
spirituality of their views, no deviation in such minor matters as 
dress would be sufficient to break down the line of demarcation 
between their own eminently spiritual and voluntary system, and 
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the formalism and compulsory support of a war-sanctioning State- 
Ohurch, or the still more corrupt system of Eome. The great lesson 
"which these phenomena are calculated to teach, is, we believe, the 
utter futility of hoping to conserve, much less to spread abroad, any 
system of faith and practice, without a regularly organized and con- 
stantly active system of teaching, especially that kind of teaching 
which in all ages has been owned as the most approved and most 
effectual means by which man tan influence the belief and the prac- 
tices of his fellow-man — ^the living voice employed in that most 
authoritative, impressive, and persuasive of its functions, the 
preaching of the Q-ospel. The Eriend who, to defend his indifference 
to this grand instrumentality, says, " I have my Bible, and I can hold 
intercourse with my heavenly Father in outward silence, whether 
alone or in the solemn meeting," is blind alike to the wants of a 
perishing world, his own spiritual requirements, and the true philo- 
sophy of the mode of operation which Q-od himself has ordained for 
the regeneration of the race, and the individual's growth in grace, in 
knowledge, and in fruit-bearing. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

PBSACHING THE GOSPEL. 

** ! that the world might taste and see 
The riches of his grace ! 
The arms of love that compass me, 
Would all mankind embrace. 

His on^ righteoiisness I know, 

His only truth proclaim : 
*Ti8 all my business here below, 

To cry ' Behold the Lamb ! * 

Happy, if with my latest breath, 

I may but gasp his name ; 
Preach Him to all, and cry in death, 

* Behold, behold the Lamb ! ' " 

It is deeply to be regretted, that the peculiar views of the Society 
of Friends on the subject of the ministry, should have led them so far 
to limit the operations of the Spirit, as to prevent their acknow- 
ledging as true Gospel ministry the preaching of other denominations, 
even where it has been eminently blessed to' the producing of results 
similar to those which they have found to accompany their own ser- 
vices in their more lively times, and which results they themselves 
bring forward as a satisfactory proof that theirs is the right system. 
That it is in many respects right, we do not deny ; but that it is 
THE right system, to the exclusion or condemnation of others, or that 
either the one or the other is so far right as to be capable of no 
improvement, we think is open to very serious question. On the 
contrary, we think that a combination of some of the distinguishing 
DOCTEINES of the Trieuds with the best parts of the instrumenta- 
lities of other denominations, carefully guarded from the evils of both 
by consulting the sacred oracles in connexion with the result of past 
experiment, would result in the formation of a Christian community 
superior to anything that the world has ever seen since the apostolic 
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age, in purity, and life, and power. Such an organization is the want 
of the age. There is no organization existing that fully satisfies its own 
more earnest and enlightened members. Many of the adherents of 
other churches are as much dissatisfied with the remains of formalism 
and priestcraft that they embody, as the Friends can be with their 
present prostrate condition. The want of both is an organization 
which, while divested of the priestly and man-exalting tendency of 
which the Friends are so justly jealous, shall, at the same time, by 
systematic pbe aching and teachino, secure the great ends of 
organization, the conservation and diffusion of truth. 

The following sentiment of J. J. Gumey, if fully acted on by the 
Friends, would soon break down the icy barrier that now exists be- 
tween them and other churches, and enable them to sympathize and 
to co-operate in the great work of evangelization, without any com- 
promise of principle on either hand : — " The one thing needful is life 
in religion — its vital operation is on the hearts of individuals ; and if 
this necessary work is experienced — if the leaven which quickens the 
dead souls of responsible men does but spread, all questions 
respecting modes of worship, and all that comes under the head of 
religious polity, must be regarded as compaeatitelt unimpobtant." 
This admission ought at least to enable the Friends to recognize as 
Christian ministry that which, however different from their own in 
theory, is constantly producing, under God's blessing and sustaining, 
this very life of religion. At the same time, it will be seen, that in so 
far as modes of worship may be more or less adapted to secure or to 
frustrate that end, they must be regarded as important. 

It would seem as though J. J. Qt. felt conscious of this truth, 
though his application of it would be very different from our own ; 
for he goes on to say, that it is best, nevertheless, to adhere to truth 
and principle, and adds, that if this were done with regard to the 
Christian ministry, "the result would be a far wider and deeper 
flowing of the water of life than has hitherto been experienced since 
the days of primitive Christianity. The sacred stream which flows 
from under the throne of God and of the Lamb, instead of being 
bricked up in particular channels, and confined within certain pre- 
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eincts ly the Oi.FBiOE Ain> prejudice of man, would diffuse itself, by 
a divine and unrestrictive energy, on every side." Admirable senti- 
ment ! but how differently it will be applied by equally earnest men 
whose stand-point is different. The Friend thinks immediately, and 
very justly, of the limitation placed upon the preaching of the Q-ospel 
by those hierarchies which maintain that none can lawfully take 
upon him the office of public preacher unless he have been " lawfully 
called and sent," i, «. by men who have public authority given unto 
them in the congregation, to call and send ministers into the Lord's 
vineyard — none, in short, who have not received the gift by the 
laying on of hands in a direct line from Peter himself! ! 

To thousands, however, who do not believe in priestly ordination, 
but who consider a call from the G-reat Master himself as ample 
warrant for going forth in His name, and who believe that such a call 
is not only sufficient, but indispensably necessary, and that the aid of 
the Holy G-host, and an experimental acquaintance with the truths 
of the Gospel, are not less essential, — the language just quoted would 
seem most strikingly to describe the views and practices of the 
Priends themselves, who, by their fanciful explanation of the mode 
in which the Holy Spirit's aid is to be sought, do, as effectually as 
the other, though unintentionally, confine the sacred stream within 
certain precincts marked out by the caprice and prejudice of man. 
So much contracted has now become the particular channel in which 
their share of the sacred stream is wont to flow^ that the stream 
itself has gradually dwindled from the full, broad river of two hundred 
years ago, to a small, insignificant, intermittent stream, which pain- 
fully threatens to be altogether lost in the sandy, or rocky, or brick 
bed that confines it ; while the fuller effusions from the fountain ever- 
flowing still find their way through channels somewhat less pure, it 
may be, but not so narrow ; the nations of the earth still drink of its 
streams, and millions of men and women have lived and died rejoicing 
in the Christian faith, who, in all human probability, would never 
have heard the "glad tidings," had it not been for the labours of 
men whom the orthodox Quaker would feel compelled to regard as 
man-made, and therefore false, ministers — wolves among the flock. 
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It is too notorious to require any proof, that the spread and the 
revival of religion, wherever it has taken place, has resulted, under 
God's blessing, mainly from these two causes, — the diffusion of the 
written word, and the oral proclamation of the truths of the G-ospel. 
It is useless to stand upon the question, whether the gift is to 
be called prophesying, preaching, or teaching ; or as to the precise 
amount of the Spirit's influence required to constitute a sound Gospel 
ministry. " The tree is known by its fruits." If the ministry of the 
Friends is of that superior character that it professes to be, the result 
should certainly correspond. If, as Barclay says, the person possessed 
of this heavenly influence can at once detect a false quotation from 
Scripture, or even an erroneous translation,* the individual possessed 
of such an unerring "test and touchstone" ought surely to give 
proofs that his prophetic utterances are of j;he character which he 
claims for them. What, we would ask, is the character of the ministry 
of the Friends at the present day ? Does it, to any satisfactory extent, 
fulfil the conditions or produce the fruits that we are warranted to ex- 
pect from a system that they would fain persuade us is far superior to, 
and more apostolic than, that of Wickliffe or Luther, Hill or "Wesley ? 
"When Peter preached, three thousand were converted in a day ; in 
the early days of the Friends multitudes were converted ; the same 
under Wesley and Rowland Hill. We know a locality where, during 
one quarter of the present year, one hundred and thirty conversions 
took place in connexion with the preaching of one society. Can the 
Friends, we ask, bring forward anything like that, as the result of 
the united labours of all their ministers throughout the Kingdom 
during the past twelvemonth ? 

In foreign lands, in the far-off" islands of the sea, where the 
missionary has gone, labouring amongst the most besotted and 
benighted of mankind, idolatry has vanished; its foul orgies, in 
which brutal lust and blind ferocity are blended with superstitious 
fear, have given place to a tone of morality and of legislation that 
would put to shame the most civilized states of Europe. Multitudes 
that, forty years ago, were worshipping stocks and stones, and images 

» "Apology," p. 77. 
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of their own fabrication, now engage in the worship of the true God, 
and rejoice in the glorious liberty of the children of God, that liberty 
which the "truth as it is in Jesus alone can communicate." The 
wretched negro, toiling under a brutal and selfish taskmaster, 
deprived of every social right and privilege, has learned from the 
preaching of the despised Methodists to rise superior to the terrible 
and degrading circumstances in which he finds himself; has stood 
erect, a moral freeman, and learned to endure his horrid wrongs with 
a martyr's firmness, in the anticipation of that glorious Canaan to 
which he turns his longing eyes, and of which he sings, and dreams, 
and talks, until he forgets his griefs and remembers his misery no 
more. 

The Eriends have effectually shown their love for the African race 
r— their zeal for the oppressed of every clime and every colour. The 
appeal — " Am I not a man and a brother ? '* has never been made to 
them in vain, and yet how little have they done for the direct pro- 
mulgation of Gospel truth amongst the heathen ! Had their theory 
of preaching been all that they^have imagined, the effects should have 
ever been widening and deepening, and the result of that dawning, 
that day-spring that Barclay and Fox announced two hundred years 
ago, should have been palpable to the whole world, a living epistle 
known and read of all men. 

Any one who will read the journal of George "Whitehead will see 
that in those early days, their very rising, the Friends were indeed 
a city set on a hill that could not be hid. They found access then to 
thrones and legislative assemblies, and they poured their appeals on 
behalf of the oppressed, and their solemn and withering denunci- 
ations of the sins of their day, hot and glowing, into the ears of the 
guilty. They ran to and 'fro through the earth, preaching Christ 
where He had not so much as been named ; and had they organized a 
ministry then, and kept up the kind of influence which made them 
felt and respected by all classes, from the king upon the throne to the 
beggar on the dunghill, Quaker doctrines might, by this time, have 
been heard in the remotest comers of every land under the sun. 
But in this respect they failed ; their peculiar views of the Spirit's 
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mode of operation were fatal to systematic organization, and their 
preaching became intermittent, feeble, and limited in quantity ; and 
is now scarcely felt in the world. Even when the ministers of the 
Society have gone to preach to heathen nations of late years, they 
have not gone to cut out a path for themselves, but have availed 
themselves of the opening already made by the persevering, self- 
sacrificing, faith-testing labours of men to whom the theory of the 
Eriends denies the character of Christian ministers. " Other men 
laboured, and ye have entered into their labours." 

But, in addition to its rarity, the ministry of the Friends in the 
present day is marked by another feature, which, in all fairness, must 
be regarded as conclusive against its claim to that superior inspira- 
tion we have already alluded to. Short as their communications 
generally are, and abounding as they do in exhortation rather than 
doctrine or exposition, it is very common indeed for them to misquote 
Scripture in such a manner as not merely to interfere with, but 
actually to oppose, the meaning of the passage ; showing the utter 
absence of any critical, or even careful, examination of its true bear- 
ing. GPrusting to supernatural aid for that which prayerful study 
would have been sufficient to give, they have lost the advantage of 
both. If the immediate teaching of the Holy Spirit is to be expected — 
and we as firmly believe this as any Friend can do — ^it is reasonable 
to expect it not as a substitute for, but as an aid to, our own best 
employment of the aids already placed within our reach, and urged 
upon our diligent attention by positive commands. That the present 
charge may not appear to be without foundation, invidious as the 
task may be, one or two specimens which have come under the 
writer's own observation shall be given. An eminent minister of the 
Society, now gone from works to rewards, rarely " appeared" in the 
ministry without using the words, ** I am a God at hand, saith the 
Lord, and not a God afar off." Now, this expression conveyed a 
certain truth which the minister designed to convey, but not that 
which the prophet had to communicate — not the truth. The correct 
reading is, ** Am I a God at hand, said the Lord, and not afar off?" 
as much as to say, I am a God both at hand and afar off ; which 
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corresponds to the question that immediately follows : — " Can any 
hide himself in secret places and I shall not see him P" Another 
very worthy and acceptable minister quoted as the language of David 
the following lament over that temple which was not built until aJFter 
David had " fallen on sleep" and been " laid with his fathers : " " 
God, the heathen are come into thine inheritance ; thy holy temple 
have they defiled ; they have laid Jerusalem on heaps ! ! ** Another 
minister, while " travelling with a certificate," quoted from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, xi. 39 : — " And these all, having obtained a good re- 
port through faith, received not the promises ;" the important word 
not, however, was omitted, and the whole scope of the passage entirely 
lost sight of, as indicated in the following verse : — ■"** God having pro- 
vided some better thing roB its, that they without us should not 
BE MADE PEBFEOT." The truo scusc of the passage being thus lost 
sight of, it was, of course, employed in a sense whiqh it could not by 
any possibility have been designed to bear. An individual concerned 
for the truth made free respectfully to point out this mistake to the 
minister afterwards, and received thanks for having done so, accom- 
panied by the acknowledgment that said minister often quoted Scrip- 
ture incorrectly, and was always glad to be corrected. But this kind 
of thing is quite incompatible with that immediate teaching which the 
Friends assert to be necessary for right ministry. We may fairly 
ask. Is the pretension of Barclay and J. J. Gumey one that cannot 
be sustained; or is the ministry of the present day so fearfully 
degenerate as this discrepancy would imply ? 

. At a Quarterly Meeting of the Society, not four years ago, the 
writer heard one of the most eminent ministers of the Society 
actually apologize for the deficiency of the ministers in Scriptural 
knowledge, and urge upon his young hearers the importance of their 
not being scandalized by any discrepancies or imperfections which 
their more correct knowledge of the sacred writings might enable 
them to detect in communications from the gallery. Imagine a 
Dissenting preacher, even a local brother among the Wesleyans, 
making such an appeal for the indulgence of his hearers. He would 
very soon be reminded by some kind friend of the exhortation of 
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Paul to Timothy — **Thou, man of God, give thyself wholly to 
these things." And if he should reply that worldly business left 
him not sufficient time for the study of those Scriptures by acquaint- 
ance with which the man of God is to be made " perfect, throughly 
furnished unto all good works,"* might he not be fairly told, that 
this confession presents one of the most powerful arguments for 
some men being enabled and encouraged to separate themselves, as 
Timothy had to do, entirely for the ministerial calling; and that 
those who minister occasionally should use all diligence in seeking 
to be prepared rightly to divide the word of truth ? 

Whatever acquaintance the Friends may have with Scripture, there 
is no doubt that they suffer much for want of that comprehensive 
and critical knowledge of sacred truth which results from systematic 
study carried on for a specific and definite purpose. When we reflect 
on the great proportion of time spent by them in silence, their reluct- 
ance to make religious subjects the topic of conversation, and their 
aversion to theological study, or anything like preparation for the 
preaching of the Gospe], we cannot expect it to be otherwise. The 
most systematic and indefatigable and devout student of holy writ 
finds himself but upon the threshold, after a long life of earnest 
application ; and the collision of mind with mind in earnest converse 
constitutes a means of stimulating inquiry and correcting erroneous 
impressions, without which progress must necessarily be slow, and 
liability to error incomparably greater than with it. Then, too, there 
is the advantage of the definite object which stimulates the research 
of the man who, feeling the solemn nature of the undertaking, knows 
that at a given time it will be his duty to proclaim to others the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, — an office which, together with the 
Holy Spirit's aid, calls into operation all the natural and acquired 
gifts of the most gifted, and which, if entered upon without proper 
nttention to every point calculated to secure its efficiency, cannot be 
expected to produce the full effect that is designed to result from it. 

The weakness of the Friends is peculiarly apparent at this point ; 
they admit the utility of this kind of study, and yet they pride 

♦ 2 Tim. iii. 17. 
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themselves on their neglect of it, and expect faith to m&ke up to 
them the deficiency. J. J. Gurney, says : — " "Whatever may b© our 
calling in the world, or station in the Church, it is unquestionable 
that the exercise of our intellectual faculties, and the collecting of 
useful knowledge, will enlarge our capacity for the service of the 
Great Master ; and on this principle it is to be freely admitted, that 
learning may produce, coLLATEBALiiT akd sitbobdinately, a highly 
DESiBABLE EFFECT, cven ou the Gospcl ministry."* Of course it is 
collateral and subordinate: we never heard of any kind of Chris- 
tians that thought otherwise. He goes on : — " STot only may the 
powers of the mind be strengthened for that and every good pur- 
pose, by means of a liberal education, but occasions frequently occurs 
in which information on various points may be made to subserve 
the great object of the Christian minister." One would expect, 
with such a conviction as this of an instrumentality capable of 
exerting a highly desibable effect on the Gospel ministry^ 
the Eriends would be delighted in its cultivation; but no! with 
a strange infatuation, clinging to their own peculiar theory on this 
point, they reject, or profess to reject, this admitted advantage; 
and accordingly, only eleven pages further on, we find J. J. Gurney 
describing the minister among the Friends, when on a journey for 
the purpose of preaching the gospel,—** Poor and empty in himself, 

totally U5PBEPABEJ) FOB HIS SUCCXSSIYE LABOUBS BY PBEYIOUS 

STUDY, he acts on a principle of simple faith in his Gk>vernor and 
Guide." This declaration either implies that previous study has 
nothing to do with the qualifications of the minister, which would be 
a direct contradiction of the assertion (p. 226) which we have just 
quoted; or that the minister has deliberately neglected that which, 
in the same declaration^ is recognized as a means of enlarging the 
capacity for the service of the Great Master, and exerting a highly 
desirable effect on the Christian ministry. Is it not, we would aak, 
a palpable abuse of simple faith, to expect the blessing while we 
neglect the means ? Whatever success may attend the ministry of 
the Friends— and we have no wish whatever to under-rate it, there is 

* *' Observations," p. 226. 
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every reason to suppose that it might, with some modifications sug- 
gested' by the present considerations, have been incomparably more 
permanently and extensively successful than has been the case, and 
that their neglect of this admitted source of increased usefulness must 
have an important bearing on their present anomalous condition. 

To the student of mental philosophy it is unnecessary to observe, 
that whenever the mind is addressed to a given object with a special 
purpose in view, and the subject pursued in a systematic manner, the 
result will be much more distinct and complete than from the same 
amount of labour or time occupied on the same subject without a 
specific object in view. The very fact, then, of a subject being 
CHOSEN for development and illustration — a lesson to be impressed — 
a truth to be established — a duty to be enforced — pre-supposes the 
most favourable circumstances under which to search the Scriptures. 
Everyone who has thus selected a text, and sat down prayerfully to 
its consideration, must have found/ that as he compares passage with 
passage, seeks to arrange his thoughts, to develope the argument, and 
bring it to bear upon the lesson in view, light will be poured into his 
own mind— the subject is presented to him with fresh and ever- 
increasing iropressiveness— and, while comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual, the great truths he desires to impress upon the minds 
of others will be sealed afresh and with increased power upon his own 
heart and conscience. We do not see why the Holy Spirit, if still 
vouchsafed in all the fulness that the Friends claim for it — and we 
do not come behind them one whit in this respect — may not visit the 
closet as well as the congregation, and guide the pen of the writer as 
well as the tongue of the speaker. We think that a spoken dis- 
course, spoken after ample and prayerful consideration, affords by far 
the best opportunity for maw's instbumeittalitt ajsd God's imme- 
diate rBrrLUENCE to be brought into xriaTBD opbbation ; still we 
would not deny to the written sermon — where the object has been 
God's glory and the good of souls, rather than a desire to dazzle by 
brilliance of thought, and charm by elegance of diction and graceful 
delivery — the prospect of being made useful in the promotion of God's 
great work in the hearts of men. A tract has many a time been 

g2 
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made the blessed means of the sinner's awakening and turning to 
God; how much more, then, a prayerfully- prepared discourse on 
some great doctrine of salvation, delivered in a devout and prayerful 
spirit, by the living voice of a holy and Christ-like minister. We 
doubt not that thousands of conversions have been brought about by 
God*s blessing on such means, and thousands of perplexed and 
mourning pilgrims relieved of their doubts, comforted in their 
affliction, and encouraged to press forward with new alacrity in the 
heavenly journey. Those who prepare their sermons and write them 
do well; but those who, after equally careful preparation, deliver 
them from a full heart, unaided by written notes or committal to 
memory, do incomparably better. Having done all that man can do, 
the minister who acts on this plan then places himself in the hands 
of the Great Master, under whose immediate teaching his utterances 
may be as effectually guided and moulded as if he had made no 
preparation at all, with this grand advantage — that the intellect and 
the judgment having done their part, and the spirit of the man being 
prepared by previous meditation and prayer, he has not to catch at 
suggestions as they arise, and turn them to account ; but the whole 
is already so arranged in his mind as to admit of its being brought 
out in the most effective manner. The best discourses of the Friends 
are grievously deficient in this respect. Yery few of them ever 
attempt to sustain a connected train of thought for twenty minutes ; 
and when they do, they almost invariably lose themselves, repeat the 
same thought again and again, and not unfrequently miss the right 
time for sitting down, undoing most effectually in the latter portion of 
their incoherent discourses by far the greater part of the impression 
produced by the former. We know that the Friends will think these 
assertions rather severe ; but in an inquiry like the present the truth 
must be spoken without compromise. We have been stating what 
is the general rule. There are exceptions ; some of their effusions 
are perfect in their kind ; but these exceptions are extremely rare, 
and they are «not at all superior in any respect to the best, and 
infinitely more common, efforts of the most spiritually-minded 
ministers of other denominations. 
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If others over-rate the human element, and attach too much 
importance to talent and learning, the Friends err as fatally in the 
opposite extreme, in dispensing as completely as possible with all 
that is human in the work of the ministry. The grand triumph of 
Christianity consists in redeeming body and soul and spirit from the 
power of sin, and enlisting in the service of Christ all the powers of 
the whole man — physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual. The 
fishermen of Galilee, though illiterate, were made the instruments 
of aihazing good, proving that God's power is independent of great 
learning or natural powers ; but the choice of the apostle Paul as the 
great apostle of the Gentiles equally shows that God designs to 
make all human advantages, gifts, and attainments subservient to 
His great purposes in the redemption of the world from sin. 

The extent to which the Friends have of late seen their error in 
their contempt for human learning and talent is worthy of remark ; 
and could all see it and act upon it as J. J. Gumey has indicated, 
there might very soon be a complete re-action in the Society. The 
force of early habit, and the prejudices of education, however, prevent 
this sentiment from producing any important change in their views 
and practices. The concessions made by J. J. Gurney would have been 
viewed by Robert Barclay with extreme jealousy ; and by many of his 
contemporaries he has been regarded as a dangerous innovator. Be 
this as it may, he has done little or nothing to bring about those 
changes which would properly result from the altered belief; but 
has given the whole weight of his authority on the side of a devoted 
and unchanging adhesion to the silent system, even to the very death 
of the Society. In the work already alluded to, we find the following 
concession to the value of human learning : — " The laws of grammar 
and philology, and the science of exegesis, in all its branches, are 
open to all mankind, and have actually led to the pouring in of so 
much light on Scripture as very much to fix its meaning for the 
permanent benefit of our race." How different this, as well as the 
extract already given from the " Observations," from the coarse 
prejudice which finds its way into the discourses of some of the more 
eminent ministers of the old school who, even to the present day, 
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persist in paining tbeir intelligent hearers by describing tbe men 
who have conferred this boon on the world as "man-raade" ministers, 
and their effusions as stolen from the Bible and other people's 
writings. 

There are thousands of the Friends who remain, to all appearance, 
strict and orthodox, who will take no steps to bring about a change, 
but who are thoroughly dissatisfied with the present state of things. 
They wear the badge, and endure the silent meetings, not from con- 
viction, but solely from the force of educational prejudice, long habit, 
and that form of ecclesiastical authority which, though emphatically 
repudiated by the Friends, has, nevertheless, made its appearance, 
and exerted a very considerable influence over the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the modern Friends. The possibility of such degeneracy is in- 
dicated in the work already referred to, " The Papal and Hierarchical 
System." The author in his introductiqn says, — "When I speak of 
the Papal and Hierarchical System, I do not mean to confine either 
my own view or that of my readers to the Church of Eome. I speak 
rather of the system which places man under the rule of man in 
matters of religion — ^the laity, more particularly, under the rule of the 
clergy — so that human wisdom and authority are found in various 
degrees to usurp the place of pure, divine truth." Again — " I believe 
Antichrist may be lurking in almost every existing sect ;" and on 
the next page — " "We ought all to look to ourselves, lest anything of 
the same leaven should be found lurking within our own borders." 
We firmly believe that no existing sect is so free from this leaven as 
the Society of Friends; but we are not the less firmly convinced that 
the t9.int is there, and that much of the present feebleness is caused 
by neglect of means ; which neglect has arisen, and is perpetuated, 
by this very leaning to human authority, the opinions of the pro- 
pounders of the theory having now authoritatively supplanted and 
over-ruled the free action of the Society in examining into and recti- 
fying the errors of their system. We are aware, that, while we write, 
this remark is, in certain directions, becoming daily less applicable. 
The willingness shown this very year in connexion with the subject 
of disownment for marriage out of the Society, shows a considerable 
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loosening of prejudices. It must be borne in mind, however, tbat 
the present object is an enquiiy into the causes that have brought 
the Society to its present condition ; and it still remains to be seen, 
whether the present shaking will or will not be allowed to extend to 
the opening out of such questions as ^ silent waiting " and the 
ministry. If the present enquiry should be the means in any 
degree of inducing the Friends to review these important subjects 
in the same candid spirit with which the marriage question has been 
approached, the writer will feel that he has not laboured in vain, and 
will hail the event as the earnest of brighter and better days for the 
Society, and of inestimable benefit to the world at large. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

PEEACniNG THE GOSPEL — ^WICKLIFFE AND LUTHER. 

" Your call is not to instruct men in the doctrines and duties of Christianitj- merely, 
but to convert tbam from sin to holiness." — Db. Clabke. 

" The word of him who has his commission from heayen, shall be as a fire and as a 
hammer ; sinners shall be convinced and converted to God by it." — " The church or 
chapel in which the blind or lame are not healed, has no Christ in it, and is not 
worthy of attendance.** 

The incessant struggle of the reformers of bygone ages to preach, 
and of the opponents of vital religion to put a stop to this most 
effectual means of exposing error and promoting the spread of the 
truth, as seen in the whole history of the Church, proves, more 
effectually and convincingly than any argument can do, the essential 
importance of preaching as a means of sustaining the vigour, and 
even the, very existence, of the churches. The struggle may be traced 
from the commencement of the apostles' labours, when, after the 
receiving of the Holy Q-host, they set out to fulfil the design of their 
great Master, — " And ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem 
and all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
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earth." They were to go and " teach all nations." They obeyed, 
and very soon were taken before the magistrates, who, fearing lest 
" this man's blood " should be brought upon them, " commanded 
them not to speak at all nor preach in the name of Jesus." 

It was by the preaching of the word, and the translation of the 
Bible into the vulgar tongue, that Wickliflfe so effectually turned the 
people of England from " dead works" to the living God, and in cor- 
responding measure roused the jealousy of the pope and the cardinals. 
But Wickliffe did not hesitate to prepare his sermons beforehand, 
nor to preach at stated times — and yet Q-od signally owned his 
ministry. " A terrible pestilence, which is said to have carried off 
half the human race, appeared in England, after successively devas- 
tating Asia and the Continent of Europe. This visitation of the 
Almighty sounded like the trumpet of the judgment-day in the ear 
of "Wickliffe. Alarmed at the thoughts of eternity, the young man — 
for he was then only twenty-four years old — passed days and nights 
groaning, and sighing, and calling upon God to show him the path he 
ought to follow. He found it in the Holy Scriptures, and resolved 
to make it knovm to others. He commenced with prudence ; but 
being elected in 1361 "Warden of Baliol, and in 1365 Warden of 
Canterbury College also, he began to set forth the doctrine of faith 
in a more energetic manner. His biblical and philosophical studies, 
his knowledge of theology, his penetrating mind, the purity of his 
manners, his unbending courage, rendered him the object of general 
admiration. A profound teacher and an eloquent preacher, he 
demonstrated to the learned dtiring the course of the week what he in- 
tended to preach ; and on the Sunday he preached to the people what he 
had previously demonstrated. His disputations gave strength to his 
sermons, and his sermons shed light on his disputations. He accused 
the clergy of having banished the Holy Scriptures, and required that, 
the word of God should be re-established in the Church. Wickliffe 
continued his uncompromising career, and defended the Crown from 
the aggressions of Eome." The papacy grew alarmed. Wickliffe 
was summoned to appear before the Convocation. He appeared be- 
fore them — but came off unscathed. He then turned his attention 
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more than ever to the spread of the Gospel by preaching. " To cany 
the glad tidings into the remotest hamlets was now the great idea 
that possessed Wickliffe. * If begging friars,' said he, * stroll over the 
country, preaching the legends of the saints and the history of the 
Trojan war, we must do for God's glory what they do to fill their 
wallets, and form a vast itinerant evangelization to convert souls to 
Jesus Christ. Turning to the most pious of his disciples, he said to 
them, * Go and preach, it is the sublimest work.' " How different from 
the Friends — who, because they consider that to call and prepare 
men for the ministry is the sole prerogative of the Head of the 
Church, conclude that they are to do nothing, in word or deed, to 
encourage each other to engage in this blessed work ! thus leaving 
the individual to endure alone, and unaided by divinely-directed 
human sympathy, the solemn responsibility and the searching process 
which every one must go through who enters in a right spirit upon 
the work. " * But,' " he proceeds, " * imitate not the priests whom we 
see afber the sermon sitting in the ale-houses, or at the gaming-tables, 
or wasting their time in hunting. After your sermon is ended, do you 
visit the sick, the aged, the poor, the blind, and the lame, and succour 
them according to your ability.' Such was the new practical theology 
which "Wickliffe inaugurated — it was that of Christ himself." The 
people thronged around these simple but earnest heralds of the Prince 
of Peace, and the results were such as no system of forms or types 
could produce. " Missions of this kind," adds D'Aubigne, to whose 
work on the Reformation we are indebted for the above particulars, 
"have constantly revived in England at the great epochs of the 
Church." Very similar, indeed, were the early days of the Society of 
Friends, before the silent system had infused its paralysing influence 
into their operations, and leavened, as it has gradually but effectually 
done, the whole mass ; spreading abroad a spiritual lethargy which 
has rendered the Society almost as indifferent to the great work with 
which they set out, as if they really thought that the Gospel had 
done its work, and that there were no souls perishing around them for 
lack of that knowledge, which, if they would but shake otf this illusion, 
they are so eminently calculated, under God's blessing, to bestow. 
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But here, again, the enemies of the truth bear witness to the powef 
of preaching by their jealousy of it. " The clergy became alarmed, 
and a law was passed, commanding every king's officer to commit the 
preachers and their followers to prison." But "Wickliffe did not 
trust to this instrumentality alone. He. provided the people with 
the Bible iu their own tongue. In 1380 his translation was com- 
pleted. This was a great event in the religious history of England, 
who, outstripping the nations of the Continent, took her station in 
the foremost rank in the great work of disseminating the Scriptures. 
*' The reception of the work surpassed Wickliffe's expectations. The 
Holy Scriptures exercised a reviving influence over men's hearts; 
minds were enlightened, souls converted ; the voices of the poor 
priests had done little in comparison with this voice ; something new 
bad entered the world. Citizens, soldiers, and the lower classes, 
welcomed this new era with acclamations; the high-born curiously 
examined this unknown book ; and even Anne of Luxemburg, wife of, 
Bichard II., having learned English, began to read the G-ospels dili- 
gently. She did more than this ; she made them known to Arundel, 
Archbishop of York and Chancellor, and afterwards a persecutor, 
but who now, struck at the sight of a queen and a foreign lady 
humbly devoting her leisure to the study of such virtuous books, 
commenced reading them himself, and rebuked the prelates who 
neglected this holy pursuit. * You could not meet two persons on 
the highway,' says a contemporary writer, * but one of them was 
Wickliffe's disciple.' " In one respect the times now differ from 
those just described. The Bible is now in almost every one's hand ; 
but such is the tendency of people in general to accept just what they 
are taught, and to accommodate their ideas of duty to their conve- 
nience, that the practical teachings of Christ are now as much 
ignored in many points as ever they were, and it becomes just as 
necessary for these extraordinary messengers to arise, and startle 
both teachers and people into a fredh inquiry into what the Bible 
teaches, as if they had not possessed the Bible at all, or were only 
familiar with certain limited portions of its contents. In connexion 
with our dealings of late in India aiid China, it might be thought 
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from the tone of our pulpit teaching, whether Church or Dissent, 
that the royal law of doing to others as we would have them to do to 
us, had been erased from Heaven's statute-book, and that our forgive- 
ness of our enemies was no longer made an absolute condition of our 
receiving forgiveness from a just and holy and promise-keeping G^od ; 
while iniquities of the most gross and heinous description hare been 
sanctioned in the same high quarters, and reconciled with a degene- 
rate and fast degenerating standard of Christian duty, as Gj-od's 
providential way of preparing for the civilization and evangelization 
of the down-trodden and helpless victims of British cupfdity and 
ambition. The cannon-ball, we are told, is the ploughshare that 
turns up the soil, and then the missionary follows, and sows the 
Gospel seed ! Men guilty of tampering with the vices of the people, 
and who are amassing large fortunes by means which spread broadcast 
the seeds of every vice and every crime that could be mentioned ; 
the knowing proprietors of houses in which the grossest forms of sin 
are encouraged as a means of making money, may sit in nine-tenths 
of our churches and chapels from one year's end to another, and never 
hear a word that is calculated to make them feel uneasy, or doubt for 
a moment that they are in the direct course for happiness and heaven. 
If ever there was a time when the voice of the prophet was required 
to proclaim, alike to rulers, priests, and people, the terrible judgments 
of God for exalted opportunities lost, and privileges trampled under 
foot, and means of most extended usefulness shamefully prostituted 
to the purposes of unrelenting avarice, — such a time is the present. 
England might read the message of Jonah to that great city Nineveh 
with vast advantage. 

Not less remarkable was the revival of preaching by Martin Luther, 
at a time when the lectures and casuistic disquisitions of schoolmen 
had taken the place of the pure Gospel, and when faith in Christ 
Jesus was set aside for the superstitious and stupid formalism of an 
apostate Church. No apology is needed for transcribing the fol- 
lowing passage entire from D'Aubigne's " Eeformation," because it so 
effectually substantiates the present argument, proving that a stated 
ministry may be blessed, not with those occasional and scanty visita- 
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tions merely wbich Barclay allows, but blessed with signal success, 
and fraught with results the most important to the whole world — 
shewing at the same time that the learning which the Eriends have 
so seriously under-rated in connexion with the ministry, may, under 
the regulating influence of the Holy Spirit, be made subservient to 
most important ends, otherwise unattainable, and that a very consi- 
derable amount of human instrumentality is sometimes employed by 
the Q-reat Head of the Church, both in preparing and in calling out 
his chosen servants into their appointed .field of labour. 

"During his career at Wittemburg, Luther was called to teach 
physics and logic — an arrangement in which regard was doubtless had 
to the philosophical studies he had pursued at Erfurt, and the degree 
he had obtained as Master of Arts. Thus did he find himself, while 
hungering and thirsting for the word of God, compelled to attend 
almost exclusively to the study of Aristotle's scholastic philosophy. 
He needed the bread of life which God gives to the world, yet was 
obliged to occupy himself with human subtleties. What a constraint 
this ! and how it must have afflicted him ! * I am well, by the grace 
of God,' writes he, 'were it not that I have to devote my whole 
energies to the study of philosophy. I have greatly desired, ever 
since my coming to Wittemburg, to exchange this branch for that of 
theology ;' but he adds, that it might not be supposed that he meant 
the theology of that time, — * The theology I mean is that which looks 
for the kernel in the nut, the albumen of the wheat, and the marrow 
of the bones. Be it as it may,' he goes on to say with a confidence 
which was his life's very soul, * man is almost always deceived by the 
judgments he pronounces ; but He is our God. He will kindly con- 
duct us evermore.' The labours in which Luther had then to engage 
were of the utmost service to him afterwards, when he had to combat 
the errors of the schoolmen. 

" It was impossible that he could keep to this. It behoved his heart's 
desire to be fulfilled. That same power which some years before had 
driven Luther from the bar to the monastic life, now drove him from 
philosophy to the Bible. He zealously applied himself to the study 
of the ancient tongues, chiefly Greek and Hebrew, that thus he might 
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derive learning and divinity from their proper sources ; * and in such 
labours his mental constitution enabled him to be indefatigable. Some 
months after arriving at the University, he applied for the degree of 
Bachelor in Theology, and obtained it about the end of March, 1509> 
with the peculiar vocation of devoting himself to biblical theology. 

" And now, every day at one o'clock, Luther had to speak upon the 
Bible — precious hour alike for the Professor and the disciples, and 
'one that enabled them to enter more and more deeply into the 
divine sense of those revelations, so long lost to the learned and to 
the common people. He began his lectures with an explanation of 
the Psalms, and passed on from that to the Epistle to the Bomans : 

TO HIS MEDITATIONS OU which he WAS OHIEFLX INDEBTED for the 

light that broke upon his heart. In the retirement of his quiet cell, 
with the Epistle of St. Paul open before him, he devoted hours of 
study to the divine word. • Having one day come to the 17th verse 
of the first chapter, he there read the passage of the prophet 
Habakkuk — * The^M*^ shall live hy his faith! He was struck by these 
words. Eor the just, then, there is a different way of life from that 
of the rest of men, and this life is bestowed by faith. This word, 
which he received into his heart as if God had deposited it there, 
unveiled to him the mystery of the Christian life, and gave further 
growth to that life in himself. Long after, amid his many labours, 
he would think that he still heard a voice saying to him, * The just 
shall live by his faith.' 

" Luther's lectures, thus prepared, were unlike anything that had 
been heard up to that time. It was no fine-worded rhetorician or 
pedantic schoolman that now spoke ; it was a Christian who had 
experienced the power of divinfe truths, who drew them from the 
Bible, brought them forth again from the treasury of his own heart, 
and presented them all full of life to his astonished auditors. It was 
not man's teaching ; it was the teaching of God. 

" This altogether novel exposition of the truth made a noise ; the 
noise of it spread far and wide, and attracted a crowd of young foreign 
students to the recently-founded University. Several even of the 

* The Holy Scriptures in the original tongues. 
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Professors attended Luther's lectures — among others Mellerstadt, 
ofben called the li^hi of the world, the first rector who, at Leipsic, 
where he had formerly been, had already combated the ridiculous 
dogmatics of scholasticism, had denied that ' the light created on the 
first day was theology,' and had maintained that the study of letters 
was the basis of that science. 'This monk,' said he, 'will put to 
rout all the doctors ; he will introduce a new doctrine, and reform 
the whole Church ; for he takes his post on the word of Christ, and 
no man can impugn or overthrow that word, even were he to attack 
it with all the arms of philosophy, of the sophists, the Scotists, 
Albertists, the Tbomists, and with all the Tartaretus.' 

."Staupitz, who was the hand of Peovidbwob to draw forth the 
gifts and treasures that lay hid in Luther, now invited him to pbeach 
in the church of the Augustinians, But the young Professor 
recoiled from this proposal. 'He wished to confine himself to acade- 
mical functions, and trembled to think of undertaking to preach also. 
Staupitz urged him in vain. * No, no,' he replied ; * it is no small 
matter to speak to men in the place of G-od.' How touching is this 
humility in the great reformer of the Church ! Staupitz insisted. But 
the ingenious Luther found fifteen arguments, pretexts, and pretences, 
to defend himself against this call. In the end, as the chief of the 
Augustinians continued his attack, — * Ah, Mr. Doctor,' said Luther, 

* in doing this you are killing me.' * Agreed,' said the Vicar- General ; 

* and be it so in God's name ! for our Lord has need of devoted and 
able men in the upper world also.' Luther had at last to yield." 

How difterent this from the extreme view of the Friends — that as 
it is the sole prerogative of Christ to call and prepare his servants, 
therefore they cannot take any part in *^ the selection, preparation, 
and appointment of ministers of the Gospel ;" and that since '' man 
can be no adequate judge beforehand of the capacity of his brother 
for such a work," it is the duty of his people to " wait patiently on 
their Divine Master with prayer and supplication, until he be pleased 
to raise up and anoint for their service those whom he has chosen." 
Here, again, they lose sight of the important principle that the pur- 
poses of God are worked out by the employment of means. If the 
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spirits of the prophets are to be " subject to tlie prophets" after they 
are called, and if the believers in general are exhorted not to belieye 
every spirit, but to try the spirits whether they be of Ood, surely the 
more experienced members of the Church may form some estimate 
beforehand of a brother's probable fitness for the work ; and they 
may become the instruments in God*s hand to encourage and draw 
out the diffident or reluctant subject of the call. If, as J. J. Gumey 
admits, the system of the Eriends has a marked tendency to encou- 
rage a slothful and' indifferent disposition in the minister who has 
received and been accustomed to attend to the call, it must be at 
least equally powerful in keeping back those who are called, but who 
have not yet had the courage to answer ; and there is every reason to 
believe that hundreds of promising young Eriends have, from this 
very want of encouragement such as man may properly hold out, 
without in the least interfering with the work of the Great Master, 
been lost to the Church and the world ; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, their own growth has been blighted, their glowing desires 
chilled, the lusts of other things have sntsbed nr, and they have 
brought KG fruit to perfection. 

It was Jesus Christ who called Luther, but Staupitz was the 
instrument employed to press home the call. Had Luther been left 
to himself, and Staupitz yielded to his diffidence, the great design of 
God with reference to Luther would have been frustrated. It is not 
that God CA17N0T do these things by his immediate influence, but that 
be designs, he wills to do it through his chosen instruments ; and 
Staupitz was as much chosen to develope the gift in Luther, as Luther 
was chosen to oppose, by his preaching of the neglected Gospel, the 
formalisms of Eome and the dogmas of the Pope. 

To return to the preaching of Luther. In the middle of Wittem- 
burg market-place there stood an old wooden chapel, thirty feet long 
by twenty feet broad, with its partitions propped on all sides, and 
ready to fall into ruins. An old pulpit, made of boards, and three 
feet high, received the preacher, and in this wretched chapel began 
the preaching of the Eeformation. God designed that what was to 
re-establish his glory was to have the most lowly beginnings. 

Luther preached, and all were struck with the new preacher ; his 
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hearers were captivated with his expressive face, noble air, and clear 
sonorous voice. Before his time, most preachers had sought rather 
for what might amuse their auditors, than for what might convert 
them. But the deep seriousness that predominated in Luther*s 
sermons, the joy wherewith his knowledge of the Gospel had filled 
his heart, gave to his eloquence an authority, a fervour, and an 
unction, which not one of his predecessors had possessed. 

And yet he preached at stajbed times; but who will say that he did 
not loait on his ministry, watching thereto with prayer, and medi- 
tation, and research, always having his loins girt about and his light 
burning, in order that when the time came he might be "found 
ready." 

" Endued with a mind remarkable for promptness and vivacity," 
says one of his adversaries, " of a strong memory, and singularly 
happy in the use he made of his mother tongue, Luther yielded to 
none of his age in eloquence. Discoursing from the elevation of the 
pulpit, like a man under the influence of some strong passion, he 
suited his action to his words, struck the minds of his hearers in 
the most extraordinary manner, and hurried them like a torrent 
whithersoever he would. So much force, so much grace and elo- 
quence, are seldom found among the northern nations." — " He had 
an eloquence," says Bossuet, '' full of life and impetuosity, which drew 
along with it, and ravished the people.'* 

Soon the little chapel was found too small to contain the hearers 
that pressed into it in crowds. Upon this, the town-council of 
Wittemburg chose Luther as their preacher, and invited him to 
preach in the town church. He made a still greater impression 
there. The force of his genius, the eloquence of his diction, and the 
excellence of the doctrines he announced, alike astonished his hearers. 
His fame became widely diffused, and Frederick the Wise himself, on 
one occasion, came to Wittemburg to hear him. Is this, then, the 
kind of preaching that Barclay would describe as the blowing casually 
upon the dry bones to raise some feeble breathings after God till the 
day dawn? Let the mighty results decide. Here were natural 
talents, gifts, and graces, human learning and Bible knowledge, all 
enlisted in the great cause. But what would all these have been 
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without the preparing and accompanying work of the Holy Spirit ? 
Did Luther depend on the aid of the Spirit, or did he not ? Was he 
open to the charge of Barclay, that he neither expected nor waited for 
it ? Let Luthers own words determine. Bebuking his followers for 
their ill-judged use of violence in putting an end to the mass, he dis- 
tinctly attributes all the efficacy of his preaching to God. He re- 
garded himself, as he truly was, simply as an instrument in God*s hand. 
He spread the truth, but it was the Holy Spirit that gave it efficacy. 
" The mass," he said, " is a bad thing ; God is its enemy ; it ought 
to be abolished ; and I would that throughout the whole world it were 
superseded by the Supper of the Gospel, But let none tear any from 
it with violence. The matter ought to be committed to God. It is 
his word that ought to act, and not we. I would preach, I would 
write, but I would lay constraint upon no one, for faith is a voluntary 
thing. See what I have done ! I rose in opposition to the Pope, 
the indulgences, and the papists ; .but I did so without tumult and 
violence. I pressed before all things the woed op God ; I preached, 
I wrote; I did nothing else. And while I was asleep, or seated 
familiarly at table with Amsdorff and Melancthon, as we sat and 
conversed at our ease^over our Wittemburg beer, teUlT woed that I 
HAD BEEN PEEACHiNG Subverted the Popedom in such wise, tha,t 
never was it so damaged by prince or emperor. I nin NOTHiNa. 
_AiiL was done by the woed. Had I wished to appeal to force, 
Germany might possibly have been soaked with blood. But then what 
would have been the result ? Nothing short of ruin and desolation 
for soul and body. I therefore kept myself quiet, and left the word 
to make its course through the world. Know you what the devil 
thinks, when he sees people employ force in disseminating the Gospel 
among men ? Seated with his hands crossed, behind hell fire, he says, 
with a malignant look and frightful leer, * Ah ! but these fools are 
sages indeed, thus to do my work for me ! * But when he sees the 
WOED go forth and engage alone on the field of battle, he then feels 
ill at ease, his knees smite each other ; he shudders and swoons away 
with fright."* Luther speaks here of the word of God, and not of 

* D'Aubign6, vol. xi., p. 37. 
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the Spirit; but be is here contrasting it with buman means, the 
violence that be bas been condemning. That be recognized tbe need 
for tbe influence of tbe Holy Spirit in giving efficacy to tbe word, 
may be clearly implied from bis writings on otber occasions. His 
bymn to tbe Holy Spirit bas tbe following : — 

" Oh, kindle in each breast the flame of love, 
The fire of zeal, the light of hallowed joy ; 
Thus our weak flesh thy holy aid shall prove, 

Thy strength, thy grace, which nothing can destroy. 

The finger, Thou, of God, on his right hand. 

In uncreated majesty arrayed ; 
Whilst soon the Father's word through every land. 

In every tongue, by Thee shall be conveyed." 

To sbow bow extreme are tbe views of Barclay, and bow mncb 
room tbere is for a middle course, avoiding tbe evils tbat be con- 
demns, and securing tbe advantages be appreciates, witbout adopting 
tbe peculiar views of tbe Friends as to waiting for tbe promptings 
of tbe Spirit, we sball bere give bis description of wbat be terms 
" tbe ministers and ministry our adversaries plead for.'* 

" 1. Tbey are sucb as bave no immediate call from Cbrist, to 
wbom tbe motion of tbe Spirit is not reckoned necessary ; but wbo 
are called, sent fortb, and ordained by wicked men. 

** 2. They are sucb to wbom the grace of Q-od is no needful quali- 
fication ; and so may be true ministers according to them, though 
they be ungodly, unholy, and profligate men. 

" 3. Tbey are such as wait not for, nor expect, nor need the Spirit 
of Q-od to actuate and move them in tbe work of tbe ministry ; but 
wbat they do, they do from their own mere natural strength and 
ability, and what they have stolen from tbe letter of Scripture and 
other men's books. 

" 4. Tbey are sucb as strive and contend for superiority, and claim 
precedency over one another. 

" 6. Tbey are sucb as, not having freely received, will not freely 
give ; but are covetous, doing that which tbey ought not for filthy 
lucre's sake. They, judging the life, grace, and Spirit no essential 
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part of their ministry, are therefore for the upholding of a human, 
carnal, dry, barren, fruitless, and dead ministry ; of which, alas ! we 
have seen the fruits in the most parts of their churches." 

We readily admit that in the State-authorized formalism and dog- 
matism of the Eoman and Anglican Churches, there has been, and 
remains to be, much to warrant the above sweeping censures. The 
notoriously immoral lives of the clergy in general in Barclay's time, 
and of too many of them at the present day, and some of the teach- 
ings of the Prayer-book, especially Articles XXII. and XXVI., to- 
gether with the whole system of preferments, pluralities, compulsory 
support of the ministry and churches, and enormous salaries, — cer- 
tainly form a striking contrast to the Gospel standard. We admit, 
too, that even in our Dissenting communities there is much that 
savours undesirably of the Judaizing tendency that so early showed 
itself in the Christian Church, The Friends have done a noble work 
in their testimony against the distinction of clergy and laity — the 
heresy of a human priesthood — the " sacraments *' of " water bap- 
tism," and the " Siipper," in which the Christian minister assumes 
the priestly character, and from which, as the ever prolific germ of 
formalism. Popery took its rise, and in which the puissant germ of 
popery will ever remain conserved, ready in degenerate times, as with 
the Tractarians, to merge into Popery, until enlightened spiritual 
views come to be entertained on these two important topics. 

We contend, however, that there is a middle course between all 
this and the silently expectant system into which, as the opposite 
extreme, the Friends have rushed; a middle course, in which the 
solid advantages of a regular stated ministry may be secured, free 
from the evils that have been alluded to — a ministry not entered 
upon in man's wisdom or will, but in the fear of God, at the call of 
Christ, in which shall be secured all the advantages of human culti- 
vation, and learning, and talent, sanctified by, and subordinated to, 
the Holy Spirit, and depending on its guidance alone for direction and 
power. In the want op provision fob such a ministet, more 
than by all other circumstances combined, we believe that the weak- 
ness of the Friends consists. 

h2 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 



PAYMENT or MINIBTEES. 



** Do ye not know that they vfhich minister about holy things live of the things of 
the temple ? and they which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar ? Even so 
hath the Lord ordained that they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel.** 
1 Cob. ix. 13, 14. 

It cannot be denied tbab too many of tbe professed ministers of 
Cbrist are devoid of tbe true qualifications for tbeir important 
office. Actuated bj worldly motives, total strangers to tbe expe- 
rience tbat led tbe great apostle to exclaim, '' Tbe love of Cbrist 
constrainetb us," tbey answer ratber to tbe cbaracter of tbe wolf 
tbat enteretb but to steal and to destroy, tban to tbat of tbe Otooi 
Sbepberd tbat givetb bis life for tbe sbeep. 

It is equally obvious, tbat to sucb cbaracters tbe distinction between 
clergy and laity bas peculiar cbarms. Tbe preacbing of sucb men 
must, of necessity, be cold and formal, and it would be preposterous 
to expect from it tbe genuine fruits of tbe GospeL In connexion 
witb sucb ministry, salvation by forms is a necessary concomitant — 
tbe unregenerate minister being no more capable of promoting tbe 
work of vital religion in bis bearers, tban a man deaf from bis birtb 
would be qualified to teacb music, or a blind man tbe art of painting. 
Tbe enormous emoluments, tbe deference, tbe worldly influence con- 
nected witb tbe priestly office in State-cburcbes, are eminently calcu- 
lated to induce men from inferior motives to undertake tbe " cure of 
souls." Tbe same evil is to be found in some of tbe Dissenting com- 
munities, tbougb in a mucb more limited degree. Tbe extent to 
wbich tbis influence prevails, it is not our province now to determine. 
Suffice it to say, tbat it is obvious enougb to account for tbe strong 
stand tbat tbe Priends bave made against a bireling ministry. 

But bere, again, we are compelled to inquire, wbetber tbeir zeal bas 
not urged tbem into tbe opposite extreme, in inducing tbem to 
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condemn all regular payment of ministers, and all devotion of the lives 
of individuals to the exclusive work of the ministry. They go so far 
as to admit, that while a minister is engaged amongst a given people, 
BO as to have no time to labour for his own maintenance, the G-ospel 
requires that they should support him. Let it, then, be supposed 
that, like Timothy, some one is called to give up his whole life to the 
service, then must he be entitled to maintenance for his whole life. 
Here we are met by the argument, that the support was to be a free* 
will od^ring, and not a stipulated sum ; and that when a fixed amount 
is paid, it is " purchasing the gift of God.** Against all compulsory 
payments for the support of the ministry or any of the arrangements 
of the Christian religion, we would here enter our strongest protest ; 
but we confess that we cannot see how the principle at issue is 
involved in the payment of a moderate salary, barely sufficient, it 
may be, to supply the most ordinary wants of the minister, instead 
of leaving the sum open from year to year. This difficulty may, how- 
ever, be met by the minister not stipulating for a given sum, but 
consenting to live upon the free-will offerings of his flock, leaving 
the amount to their individual generosity and conscience — a method 
that has been tried again and again with complete success, and 
which, if the qualifications and call of the individual are such as 
to fit him for the work, only requires faith to admit of its general 
adoption. 

Here, as in other extremes, the system of the Friends defeats its 
own object. Their ministers not being required to give themselv^ 
wholly to the work, are generally engaged in some branch of trade 
or commerce, or in one of the professions. If, by this means, the 
ministers are preserved from the temptation to undertake the office 
from worldly motives, they are just in proportion in danger of being 
tempted to uteglect the oversight of the flock for the pursuit of 
gain — of allowing themselves to be so far abscnrbed in the affairs of 
business, and so leavened by the spirit of the world, as to lessen very 
much their inclination and their opportunities for feeding the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost has made them overseers, or for preaching 
the Gospel to a perishing world. The Friends see and lament the 
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worldly spirit that is sapping their strength and cooling their zeal ; 
but they will not see how the system in which they take such pride 
engenders the very evils that it is intended ^to counteract or to 
exclude. Worldly-mindedness is a cause of spiritual dearth ; but 
there is a cause for the cause. We put it to the candid reader, 
whether the paid minister with his stipend of £150 or £200 per 
annum, without the prospect, more or less remote, of having hundreds 
changed into thousands, or being raised to exalted worldly position 
as the occupant of some deanery or bishopric — or the Friend who 
has become a minister of Christ, whether he be a poor man struggling 
through long and toilsome business-hours for the means of subsis- 
tence, or a wealthy Friend who still remains connected with com- 
mercial affairs, mixed up, it may be, with the concerns of factories, 
railway directorships, or joint-stock companies — is more likely to be 
distracted and cooled down by intercourse with the world, or deterred 
by the influence of filthy lucre from the full and systematic^ discharge 
of his ministerial duties. It should here be borne in mind, that, in 
addition to the fearfully low moral atmosphere of the commercial 
world generally, to which the Friend is thus exposed, he is altogether 
free from that strong motive to be instant in season and out of 
season, which the regularly recurring duties of the other constantly 
present ; but, on the other hand, is furnished by his system with a 
ready excuse — when prevented by the cold and worldly spirit from 
exercising his gift — that the Spirit does not move him. Supposing, 
however, that the individual is enabled through grace to rise superior 
to the worldly spirit, and to keep the things of God constantly upper- . 
most while attending to the affairs of the world, still it is impossible 
that his mind can be to the same extent impressed and informed with 
regard to the wants of his flock, and of the perishing world around 
him, as would be the case if, in the faithful discharge of his pastoral 
duties, he occupied a considerable portion of every day in visiting the 
members of his flock, and those children of sorrow and affliction that 
abound in the world, and on whose behalf the great Master claims 
the attention and sympathy of every disciple, but especially that of 
his ambassadors. 
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The instractions of Paul to Titus prove that the payment of minis- 
ters was a recognized practice in the apostolic days. It has its liability 
to abuse ; and abuse soon crept in — favoured, as it appears, by the 
absence of system in the appointment of ministers. ** For there be 
many unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, specially they of the 
circumcision; whose mouths must be stopped, who subvert whole 
houses, teaching things they ought not^ for filthy lucre's sake." The 
Friends quote this expression ** for filthy lucre's sake," to show that 
the ministry is to be entirely unpaid ; but a careful inspection of the 
two or three passages where it occurs, will show that it rather indi- 
cates that they were paid, and that the apostle was guarding against 
the abuse, of undertaking these duties pob the bake of the remune- 
ration. The order of things was not established at once upon a com- 
plete and permanent basis ; but, as emergencies arose, arrangements 
were made to meet them, and as abuses crept in, they were met by 
regulations suited to the occasion. Thus it is that we find Paul 
speaking of '' letters of commendation " from one church to another ; 
thus it was that the seven men were chosen to preside over the 
daily ministration of the temporalities of the Church ; and thus it was 
that Paul left Titus' at Crete, expressly that, says he, " thou shouldst 
set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every 
city, as I had appointed thee." Then follow the qualities to be pos- 
sessed by the elected elder or bishop, where, amongst other things it 
is prescribed, that he should hold '' fast the faithful word as he hath 
been taught; that he may be able by sound doctrine both to 
exhort and to convince the gainsayers." 

It was in this rational manner that Paul the apostle proposed to 
remedy the abuse to which allusion has been made, and to stop the 
unruly, the vain talkers, and the deceivers: viz., by the regular 
appointment of some of the older and more experienced brethren 
(elders) as overseers and teachers in the church — men qualified by 
genuine tried disinterestedness, by true Christian temper and graces, 
and by suitable instruction, to take such a prominent and recognized 
place, as teachers and rulers in the Church, as should lead the people 
to withdraw their confidence from the unprincipled and designing 
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men whom lie describefi(, (v. 10,) with whom the love of gain was the 
ruling motive. 

The principles on which the churches of Christ are to be conBti'* 
tuted will be found in the New Testament — and th6 broad outline of 
the resultant practice is traced in the narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles and in the Epistles of Paul ; but the filling in, the minute 
details, are left to be worked out by enlightened judgment, m the 
Spirit of Christ, acting on the experience obtained from the varioud 
experiments that have from time to time been made. 

The PEiKCiPLE of paid ministers is laid down by the great Master 
himself, when, not satisfied with the instructions given to the Seventy 
for the special occasion on which he was sending them, he gives it a 
universal application, by saying, " Por the labourer is worthy of his 
hire." The great Apostle to the Q-entUes enunciates iihe same prin- 
ciple, bringing the law of Moses to bear typically on the question,* 
and concluding, ''Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they that 
preach the gospel should live by the gospel." The Friends allow the* 
force of this argument to be neutralised by the fact, that Paul, while 
asserting the right, declines to make use of it, saying, " But I have 
used none of these things ; neither have I written these things, that 
it should be so done unto me: for it were better for ipe to die, 
than that any man should make my glorying void." " "What is my 
reward then ? Verily that, when I preach the gospel, I may make 
the gospel without charge, that I abuse not my power in the 
gospel." — 1 Cor. ix. 16, et seq. All honour to those who, like Paul, 
have the pre-eminently disinterested zeal that led him thus to write , 
to the Corinthians. But let not the system which the Lord 
hath ordained, be set aside or called in question, because one of his 
exalted servants chose to decline to use the power that the Gk>BpeI 
gave him. 

But there was a special reason why Paul acted thus towards the 
Corinthians. Contention and unwarrantable partiality had divided 

* 1 Cor. ix. 9 : — "For it is written, Thou sLalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox. 
Doth Otod take care for oxen ? or saith he it altogether for our sakes ? For our sakes 
no doubt this was written," &c. 
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the infant ckurch into hostile factionii. Gross immorality had crept 
in, and the believers had not been faithful in dealing with i^e 
ofiSsnders. So far were thej from being made perfect in love, that 
brother went to law with brother, and that before unbelievers. In 
all these things they proved that they were still carnal, and required 
to be fed with milk, and not with meat. But to bring this painful 
state of things more closely home to Paul, they had disputed his 
very apostleship, and made it necessary for him to discharge that most 
painful of all duties to the generous and disinterested, — to stand up 
in vindication of his own apostleship and authority. " Am I not an 
apostle?" he enquires indignantly; " am I not free? Have I not 
seen Jesus Christ our Lord ? Are not ye my work in the Lord ?" 
"What wonder, then, that the apostle, filled with righteous zeal and 
indignation, should refuse to eat of the milk of such a flock, or 
to partake of their carnal things? But the sequel proves, that 
though labouring, when he could, for his own maintenance, and 
refusing altogether to receive anything from the ungracious Corin- 
thians, he did receive support from others, in such a way as to 
confirm by his own eiample the principle that he enunciated. Li 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, where, with mingled feelings, 
he rejoices on the one hand over the good effect which had been 
produced by his former letter, and regrets on the other hand the 
remains of that hard feeling towards himself which bad before roused 
his indignation, he justifies the course that he has taken, (xL 7-10) : 
— **Have I committed an offence in abasing myself that ye might be 
exalted, because I have preached the gospel of God freely? I robbed 
other churches, taking wages op them to do you service. And 
when I was present with you and wanted, I was chargeable to no 
man ; for that which was lacking to me the brethren from Macedonia 
supplied : and in all things I have kept myself from being burden- 
some unto you, and so will I keep myself. As the truth is in me, no 
man shall stop me of this boasting in this region of Achaia** 
Glorious example ! Worthy follower of the great Master ! One day 
showing to the Ephesian believers, how that so labouring they ought 
also to support the weak; at another time " robbing '* the Macedonian 
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churches, who acknowledged his apostleship, '^ abasing V himself, in 
order that he might be in a position most effectually to rebuke the 
special faults of the Achaians. But what of the argument against 
the payment of ministers ? It has vanished ; the exception baa most 
triumphantly proved the rule. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

A MODEL PASTOB. 

\ " Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade men ; but we are made 
manifest unto God ; and I trust also are made manifest in your consciences. For 
we commend not ourselves again unto you, but give you occasion to glory on our 
behalf, that ye may have somewhat to answer them which glory in appearance and 
not in heart. For whether we be beside ourselves it is imto God : or whether we be 
sober, it is for your cause." — 2 CoR. v. 11-18. 

In order to show by a recent example the way in which a minister 
may be paid, and yet take the oversight of the flock, " not for filthy 
lucre's sake, but of a ready mind," and how he may be devoted 
exclusively to the work of the ministry, without lording it over 
6od*s heritage or entailing upon his charge the evils arising from 
the distinction between the clergy and laity ,-^let us take a glance at 
the indefatigable and self-forgetting Oberlin, who, in his remote and 
isolated district of the Ban de la Eoche, proved most triumphantly 
how much God designs to do, and will do, through rightly-directed 
human instrumentality, and how extensively and effectually the 
Friends, in their cry of " Cease ye from man," have overlooked the 
very means by which Q-od carries out his plans. 

Oberlin had, in the first place, the requisite qualifications of heart 
and mind. Naturally generous, impulsive, and full of indignation 
against injustice, and sympathy with the oppressed and the needy, he 
was, in early life, the subject of Divine visitations, and at the age of 
twenty solemnly dedicated himself to the Lord. Confessing his sins, 
relying solely for justification on the merits of a crucified and risen 
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Saviour, renouncing all worldly pleasures and all the dominion of sin, 
in order that his God might be all and in all to him, he consecrated 
himself to the service of that God — his soul, his body, his all of 
earthly good-^desiring, if compatible with the will of Qod, to be 
employed in the thrice blessed and exalted work of winning souls to 
Christ. Burning with zeal for the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls, he asks to be employed in the blessed work, and to be endued 
with courage openly to declare himself on the Lord's side. He 
devoted himself entirely to the work of the ministry, and pursued the 
prescribed course of studies. 

It is not to be supposed that a man may not become a successful 
preacher without having pursued a course of preparatory study. 
Grant, with the Friends, that it is non-essential — the question still 
remains, whether it is desirable or not. We have already quoted 
a passage from J. J. Gurney, in which he acknowledges, that 
intellectual culture is calculated to have a highly desirable effect, 
even on the Gospel ministry. What, then, can be the advantage of 
neglecting any of those means which are so distinctly recognised as 
beneficial in their results. That there are many abuses connected 
with college education is too obvious. Where worldly-minded and 
ambitious young men congregate, without any proper sense of the 
solemn nature of the calling — which, it may be, from purely worldly 
motives, they purpose to adopt, regarding it merely as the road to 
emolument and distinction — the result may fairly be anticipated. 
But when a suitable course of study is undertaken in order to confer 
a certain limited portion of the qualification required for a career of 
the most extended usefulness, by individuals whose" leading motive, 
like that of Oberlin, is a burning zeal for God's glory and the salva- 
tion of souls, then the results will be of a very difierent character ; 
and where, in the men chosen to preside over and conduct such 
establishments, eminent piety and consistency of character-are made 
the primary qualifications, there is every reason to expect that, in the 
great majority of instances, the studies pursued and the preliminary 
exercises undergone, as a gradual, introduction to the work of the 
ministry, will be eminently blessed by the great Head of the Church. 

It is worthy of remark, that a very large proportion of the great 
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levivals of vital Christianity have, in great measure, had their origin 
in academic halls. It was the lectures of the pious Bradwardine, of 
Merton College, that gave its bias to the mind of Wickliffe ; and it 
was in connexion with a university life, that he received the truths 
which made him what he was. It was in similar circumstances that 
Luther was called to, and fitted for, the great work of the Beforma^ 
tion in G-ermany* It was in the halls of learning that the true 
Reformation arose in England, so erroneously ascribed to Henry 
VIII., but really effected by men of an entirely/* different stamp, and 
of whom he took but little cognizance, his part being chiefly to take 
advantage of the re-action against Fopexy, in order to carry his own 
selfish ends and obtain power and wealth at the expense of the 
falling Eromanists. It was at Oxford, while pursuing his studies;, 
that William Tyndale, whose indefatigable labours— together with 
those of Bilney, at Cambridge, and John !Frith — sowed the seeds of 
the English Eeformation. Tyndale found in the Bible a rev^tioa 
long mislaid and neglected. The younger members of the university 
gathered round him and read the Gospels with him. The monks, as 
usual, took alarm. Bilney was not inactive at Cambridge. Not 
long had the sublime lesson of Jesus Christ filled him with joy, before 
he fell on his knees and exclaimed — " O ! Thou who art the Truth, 
give me strength that I may teach it, and convert the ungodly by 
means of one who has been ungodly himself." After this prayer his 
eyes gleamed with new fire; he had assembled his friends, and, open* 
ing Erasmus's Testament,- had placed his finger on the word& that 
had reached his soul ; and these had reached many."* John Pryth^ 
a young man of eighteen, the son of an innkeeper of Sevenoaks, in 
Kent, was distinguished among the students of King's College by 
the promptitude of his understanding and the integrity of his life. 
In the Holy Scriptures he recognized a learning of a new kind. 
" Mere study," he said, " is suflScient to impress the theories of 
mathematics on our minds; but this science of G-od meets with a 
resistance in man that necessitates the intervention of a divine power, 
Christianity is a regeneration." 
These three youug scholars set to work with enthusiasm. They 

* DAubign^. 
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declared that neither priestlj absolution nor any other religious rite 
could give remission of sins ; that the assurance of pardon is obtained 
by faith alone, and that faith purifies the heart. They then addressed 
to all men this saying of Christ's, at which the monks were so much 
offended, and which is now so offensive to all formalists : — " Eepeni 
and be converted! ** Ideas so new produced a great clamour. They 
were declaimed — ^persecution followed— but the light had broken, 
and it has never since been obscured as it had previously been. The 
words of Bilney are being fulfilled — ^when, after praying for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, and calling upon Gtod to come to the 
assistance of his Church, he exclaimed : — " A new time is beginning : 
the Christian assembly is a.bout to be renewed ; some one is coming 
unto ua, I see him, I hear him, it is Jesus Christ — He is the King, 
and it is He who will call the true ministers commissioned to evan- 
gelise the people.'' Thus the iEbglish Beformation began, indepen- 
-dently of Luther and Zwingle — deriving its origin from God alone- 
"The principle of the Eeformation at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London was the new Greek Testament published by Erasmus." 

The men in whom the fire was fir«t kindled, were young college 
students. The influence on which they relied for the efficiency of 
their labours, was the Holy Spirit, which Barclay declares they 
neither waited for nor expected. The means they employed was the 
preaching of the Gospel in a manner and under circumstances that 
Barclay in his eighth proposition condemns as *' superstition, will- 
worship, and abominable idolatry." The results have been, and 
remain to be, such as to prove that God's signal blessing rested upon 
the whole ; and had it not been for the too general leaven of Popery 
and worldly-mindedness infusing itself into the glorious movement, 
and marring the work, the truths then so distinctly perceived and 
nobly proclaimed by this band of enlightened men, might, ere now, 
have been universally acknowledged. 

2. The chabaoteb of Oberlin was such as to fit him for his 
arduous and solemn responsibilities. " His manner was grave, but 
affectionate ; condescending, but in the highest degree gentlemanly. 
His courtesy towards his parishioners was constantly testified. He 
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did not pass those amongst them who were grown up, without pulling 
off his hat, and speaking a few words of kindness, nor any of the 
children without shaking them by the hand, or showing them some 
little act of attention." His servants were treated in every respect 
as members of his own family — taking their meals at the same table, 
and serving him with the most fervent and disinterested devotedness. 
He entered with the utmost delicacy into all the feelings of hig 
parishioners, and would not have the feelings of the humblest or the 
roughest injured, without endeavouring to repair the mischief. This 
is the kind of influence to disarm ruffianism and coward brutality. 
If the desperate class were uniformly treated in such a spirit in this 
country, it would do more to reclaim the outcasts and suppress 
violent crimes, than all the prisons, penitentiaries, and reformatories 
in our land. Such an influence the Friends, however much disposed, 
do not allow themselves the opportunity to exert, except in the 
capacity of private individuals. How much its influence must be 
enhanced, when found in connexion with the duties and office of the 
Christian minister, will be seen at once. 

3. Oberlins habits were very orderly. He was thoroughly syste- 
matic in his studies, and, in short, in everything that he did. In his 
ck)nversation he was fluent and very unreserved, willing to communi- 
cate all he knew, and seizing every opportunity for acquiring informa- 
tion. His activity was as astonishing as his zeal. He would climb 
the steepest summits of the Yosges, or penetrate through the path- 
less snows, regardless of cold or danger, in order to visit the sick or 
administer religious consolation to the dying. Often, too, after all the 
varied and arduous duties of the day, would he travel to Strasburg in 
the night, to procure medicine or to obtain assistance or information 
from his friends in the city, thab not a day might be lost to the 
interests of his beloved Steinthal. 

The superiority of his intellectual powers appeared in all he said, 
and in all he did ; and he possessed a great influence over others, 
everybody loving and obeying him absolutely, though without ser- 
vility — ^beautifully exemplifying the meaning of Christ when he said 
to his ambitious disciples, " Whosoever will be great among *you, let 
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him be your minister, and whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant: even as the Son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.'* 
Matt. XX. 26. 

4. Oberlin was distinguished by his devotion as a minister, and his 
earnestness in seeking the salvation of his parishioners. Fruits are 
made by the great Master the test of faith and graces ; and there is 
no fruit more satisfactory as an evidence of capacity and of faithful- 
ness, than successful effort to bring sinners to Christ. It is not 
necessary for the cultivation of this grace, that everyone should be a 
minister. Every living member of the Church of Christ is a preacher 
of salvation, and will find his duty, his pleasure, and one chief 
means of growing in grace and true holiness, in labouring, according 
to his opportunity, for this exalted object. If such be the duty of 
every believer, it is emphaticaUy that of the minister. Oberlin 
proved himself in this particular a workman that needed not to be 
ashamed, and though a paid minister, who, according to J. J. Gumey, 
had sold the gift of the Spirit, he vindicated himself most thoroughly 
from the charge of being a mere hireling, by his untiring zeal and 
self-sacrificing labours for the welfare of his charge. 

Having once settled amongst them, as he believed, under the 
direction of the great Master, he was unwilling to change on any 
account. A much better living being offered him, " No,*' said he, " I 
have been ten years learning every head in my parish, and obtaining 
an inventory of their moral, intellectual, and domestic wants ; I have 
laid my plan : I must have ten years to carry it into execution, and 
the ten following years to correct their faults and vices." Such ex- 
treme devotedness to the interests of his flock, combined with his 
peculiarly endearing and affectionate manner, necessarily caused 
Oberlin to be revered and loved as a father. Every lip became elo- 
quent in his praise — every voice pronounced his name with grateful 
benedictions — and the stranger who visited the pine covered hills and 
verdant dales of the once forsaken Ban de la Roche, found there, 
instead of a set of rude, ignorant savages, an industrious, decent, 
orderly, and well-informed peasantry, many of whom had been so far 
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initiated into both the doctrine and the spirit of the New Testament, 
as to live in the exercise of that love which is said to be " the f iilfflling 
of the law,'* and in connexion with which, the apostle says, " He who 
loveth Gj-od must love his brother also." His great concern was, thafc 
all should be true Christians — in heart, and not merelj in form. His 
preaching was earnest, affectionate, solemn. He was accustomied to 
preach very alarmingly on the judgment to come, and the punishmssrf; 
of the wicked ; though, at the same time, he held out the fatheAj 
love of God to every returning sinner, who would seek Him through 
Jesus Christ. 

His sermons were almost always composed with the greatest 4»|r^ ; 
and when unable, for want of time^ to write them out at length, he at 
least made a tolerably full outline. In general he committed them 
pcrupulously to memory ; but in the pulpit he did not confine lumself 
to the precise words, and would, indeed, sometimes eihaoge the subject 
altogether, if he saw that another was apparently better suited to the 
.circumstances of his auditory. The character of the man, the results 
of his ministry, the testimony of those who knew him to the truly 
spiritual character of his labours, all combine to rebuke that whole- 
sale condemnation of paid ministry and stated services which results 
from the views of the Priends on this subject. The following eictract 
from a letter from Dr. Steinkopff might have beei;! perused y^^ 
advantage and instruction by Eobert Barclay and his followers. ** I 
cannot describe the veneration I felt^ on approaching Mr. Oberlin, 
that servant of G-od and benefactor of man, who^ in his eightieth 
year, is still full of health, vigour, and activity, and gladly spends his 
remaining strength in doing good. Serenity and cheerfulness are 
depicted in his countenance ; and he delights in communicating to his 
Christian friends something of that peace of God which possesses his 
.own soul." One of the favourite passages of the Eriends against a 
paid ministry is, " freely ye have received, freely give." But there is 
a higher sense in which it may be taken — and in which perhaps no 
man more fully than Oberlin carried out the injunction — while the 
Friends, with their literal view of the subject, have so limited their 
own supplies, and hedged themselves round with artificial hindrances, 
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that they seem to have little left to give — and to give what they have 
with a very sparing hand. 

5. But there was another feature of Oberlin's character to which 
we wish to draw attention, because it shows the advantage that may 
result from the plan of some persons being set apart for the work of 
the ministry, in accordance with the exhortation of Paul to Timothy, 
— " Th6u, man of God, give thyself wholly to these things." 
The immense abuse of the system by the men who take charge of the 
flock only for the sake of the fleece, and who live in lordly grandeur 
and luxury among their parishioners, without any bond of mutual in- 
terest or affection, is no sufficient argument againi^t the system itself. 
It is not the connexion of the Church with the State that we are 
contending for, nor yet the compulsory rates fo* the payment of 
ministers. With the Priend« we believe that these arrangements are 
essentially at variance with the spirit of Christianity, and necessarily 
injurious -in their influence, though admitting of exceptional cases. 
What we wish to show is, the vast amount of good that may result 
both to the souls and the bodies of the people of any locality, from 
their having a man like Oberlin amongst them, a man redly concerned 
for their welfare, not too proud to make himself one of them, not 
living in a distinct social atmosphere of his own, with a round of 
fashionable acquaintances, who look down upon mankind in general 
with haughty indiflerence, or with an aflected condescension still 
more repulsive ; but one who, like Oberlin, actuated by the self- 
sacrificing, self-forgetting spirit of his great Master, lives for his 
people — lives to do them good. 

The world has yet to learn, from the devoted Oberlin, a most 
important lesson. We have already just hinted at his zeal for the 
temporal welfare of his charge. In this respect he was truly exem- 
plary, and the change which his sole labours effected in that remote 
and wild district have been the wonder of all. Whatever affected the 
comfort and welfare of his people was liis business. He urged them 
to make roads, and he led the way. With .his pickaxe on his 
shoulder he went out, to share and to direct their labours. He saw 
what advantage fruit-trees would be in the neighbourhood. He 

I 
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■ himself planted and grafted ; he excited the emulation of the people, 
and the whole district adopted the suggestion, and reaped the benefit. 
He found the potato deteriorated, the quality and the yield being 
fearfully reduced. He pointed out the cause, obtained fresh seed 
from distant localities, and rendered the labours of his people many 
times more profitable ; and, eventually, the locality became famous 
for the abundance and superiority of this crop. He encouraged 
economy in articles capable of being turned into manure, paying the 
children for tearing up old rags, also the collecting of leaves of trees, 
stalks of rushes, &c., &c. He introduced fiax, which [answered well, 
and considerably augmented the resources of the inhabitants. He 
encouraged the people to convert their least productive pastures into 
arable land, and to adopt the plan of feeding their cattle in stalls, 
always recommending his innovations by first trying them for him- 
self; success disarmed prejudice, and his efforts prospered beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. He actually formed an agricultural 
society, and delivered a weekly lecture on scientific subjects, con- 
nected with the employment of the people. " Not a year rolled away 
in which some astonishing improvement was not effected in the con- 
dition or morals of his people ; and the surrounding districts beheld 
with admiration the rapid progress that civilization was continually 
making in the once neglected and apparently forsaken Steinthal. 
Let the Priends, if they will, cry out in view of such wonders 
wrought out, under God's blessing, by the energy and self-sacrifice 
of one man, " Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his nostrils, 
for wherein is he to be accounted of;" and let the indolent and 
selfish State-Churchman, or the designing promoter of centralization, 
and political influence secured by State Churches and State education, 
cry out that voluntaryism is a failure. "We would rather exclaim, — 
" What hath God wrought ! " — ^not without means, nor by those who 
wait for a fresh impulse every time before they obey God*s plain 
commands, or exercise the gifts that He has committed to their keep- 
ing; not by those who. are such utter strangers to the burning, 
self-forgetting love to God and man which true vital Christianity 
engenders, — that they seek to supplement their lack of faith by the 
aid of legislation; — but by means or o:n^e siDgle-hearted. earnest, 
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self-denying, loving, Christ-like man, who, though receiving a stated 
sum for his services, still was ixo hibelikg, and of whom most em- 
phatically it can be said, that he took the oversight of the flock, not 
for filthy lucre's sake, but of a ready mind, — going to the full extent 
of his means — setting an example of the strictest frugality, in order 
that he might have the more " freely to give," and performing labours 
vnthout fee or reward, which, if estimated by a commercial standard, 
would have been worth many a thousand times more than all that 
lie received. 

The labours of Oberlin were acknowledged by M. le Comte 
Fran9ois de Neuchateau, in an address to the Itoyal and Central Agri- 
cultural Society of Paris, in 1818, in the following glowing, but not 
exaggerated, language, when proposing the vote of a gold medal to 
the worthy pastor, in commemoration of the services which he had 
rendered during more than half a century to the cause of agriculture 
and of humanity : — " If you would behold an instance of what may 
be effected in any country for the advancement of agriculture and 
the interests of humanity, quit, for a moment, the banks of the Seine, 
and ascend one of the steepest summits of the Yosges mountains, 
rriends of the plough and of human happiness, come and behold the 
Ban de la Eoche. Climb with me the rocks so sublimely piled upon 
each other, which separate this canton from the rest of the world ; 
and though the country and the climate may at first sight appear 
forbidding, I will venture to promise you an ample recompense for 
the fatigue of your excursion.*' After stating that at the age of 
seventy-eight he was still carrying on the interesting reformation 
first suggested by his piety and zeal, and that he had by his extra- 
ordinary efforts land exertions averted from his parishioners in the 
years 1812, 1816, and 1817, the horrors of approaching famine, he 
goes on : — " Such a benefactor of mankind deserves the veneration 
and the gratitude of all good men ; and it gives me peculiar pleasure 
to present you with the opportunity of acknowledging, in the person 
of Mr. Oberlin, not a single act, but a whole life devoted to agricul- 
tural improvements, and to the diffusion of useful knowledge amongst 
the inhabitants of a wild and uncultivated district. We have ascer- 
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tained that there is in Prance uncultivated land sufficient for the 
formation of five thousand villages. When we wish to organise these 
colonies, Waldbach will present a perfect model ; and in the thirty 
or forty rural hamlets which already exist, there is not one, eve^ 
amongst the most flourishing, in which social economy is carried to 
a higher degree of perfection, or in which the annals of the Ban de 
la Eoche may not be studied with advantage." 

Without derogating from the high merit due to this truly great 
man, we maintain that he was nothing more than a Christian pastor 
ought to be. We do not suppose that every pastor could be an 
Oberlin, if he were disposed to be so ; but we do maintain that, with 
suitable modifications according to the differing circumstances of 
different localities, the spreading over the world of a network of 
Christian Churches, with an efficient staff of ministers regulated and 
actuated by the spirit of Oberlin, trained and educated to the duties 
of their high calling, and taking what he achieved as their model, 
might reasonably be expected to do for the whole world what Oberlin 
did for the Ban de la Eoche. Similar results have attended the 
labours of our missionaries in various parts of the world ; and we 
could point to a remote and unfrequented locality in one of the 
wildest parts of our own loved isle, where, to a very great extent, a 
similar result has followed the self-forgetting labours of an humble 
minister of Christ. There are doubtless many more ; but why, we 
ask, are they the exception and not the rule P Such ministers are 
emphatically the want of the age. There is no existing organization 
whose church government, social policy, and spirit of true Christian 
philanthropy so pre-eminently qualify them for the work as the Society 
of Friends. But all these grand results have been brought about by 
means of a stated ministry regularly paid ; and it is obvious, from the 
very nature of the case, that men cannot exert such an influence as 
Oberlin did, unless they are placed in a similar position. It requires 
not only leisure, but zeal, and a definite call to the work. A man 
raay have the disposition, and far more ample means at command 
than Oberlin had, and still he shall not be able to secure that kind of 
influence which arose out of his office of pastor, carried out as it was, 
in the spirit of love and ardent zeal for the true welfare of the people. 
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Let the priestly character of the Christian minister be entirely done 
away by the absence of the " sacraments," and the possibility of his 
lording it over God's heritage reduced to a minimum by destroyiug 
the distinction between clergy and laity — giving the minister no power 
in the church government expej^t as an individual member, but, as 
with the Friends, having all the power to rest with the members in 
their collective capacity — and let a previous course of instruction and 
training prepare the young men whom Christ has first called to the 
work, and the result would be a much nearer approximation to the 
true Gospel standard than the world has yet seen, except in indi- 
vidual and exceptional cases, with a correspondingly increased and 
ever increasing harvest of immortal spirits, to the glory of the Great 
Husbandman and the eternal salvation of millions who now with too 
much justice may exclaim, " No man careth for my soul." 

"With such a ministry, supported entirely by voluntary contribution, 
what might the Friends not have effected, and what might they not 
yet effect ! Theirs is a system whose pre-eminently simple and scrip- 
tural doctrines are combined, to an extent elsewhere unparalleled, 
with the exalted self-denying, self-sacrificing morality of the New 
Testament — both in reference to their own members and to their 
dealings with the world at large. The extent to .which they have in- 
fluenced the community is suf&cient proof of this — ^though for a long 
period doing very little to make any direct advances upon the igno- 
rance and superstition that abound in the world. Their truthfulness, 
depending on the simple yea and nay — their refusal to swear, 
though often at the cost of property, or even of life — their early and 
consistent advocacy of the cause of the slave — their consistent testi- 
mony against war — their refusal to share in its spoils, or participate 
in its supposed protection — their strict justice in the discharge of 
their debts, even though released by assignment or otherwise from 
legal obligation, — all these eminently Christian points of morality, 
totally ignored as they are by a larg^ proportion of the Christian 
world, have earned for them a position in public estimation, of 
which, had it been supported by the diligent inculcation of their doc- 
trines, it is impossible to conceive the influence. 
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It is, then, witli profound and solemn regret, that the sincere well- 
wisher of his race, and the believer in the kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, is compelled to acknowledge that as the 
Priends have now ceased, for the most part, to preach and to teach 
their own great principles, so has the standard of morality and Chris- 
tian faithfulness degenerated amongst their own members. An indif- 
ference to the salvation of the world, and a suspension of vigorous 
efforts for this end, has brought leanness into their own souls ; and 
the worldliness and keenness in the pursuit of wealth, and the repose 
in external. things so complained of by their own living members, 
must, we believe, be traced, in a great measure, to this source. We 
find that very few of the members are acquainted, except in a very 
superficial manner, with their own principles — having little or no 
instruction, and few or no duties devolving upon them of a directly 
religious character. Being taught from the first, to wait in expectation 
of some extraordinary impulse to speak and labour in the Lord's vine- 
yard, instead of being encouraged to act upon the measure of impulse 
already felt — good impressions fade and warm desires are extin- 
guished, and they either become addicted to vice, or to commerce, or 
to worldly pursuits, and seldom rise beyond the condition of steady- 
going moralists — having, it may be, the form of godliness, but, alas ! 
too little of the power ; priding themselves, it may be, on their plain- 
ness of speech, as shown in addressing titled gentlemen as plain 
George or William, at the same time that they have not the courage 
to speak a word to a perishing sinner in the name of Christ, or to 
break off some habit of self-indulgence which, if pressed home, they 
are still compelled to confess to be wrong. There are many noble 
exceptions, we are well aware — some of the most exalted and thorough 
Christian characters in the land amongst the number ; but we are 
dealing with things as they are, and we are sure that those who know 
the true state of the case will admit that the above description, after 
a fair exception has been allowed for, is substantially correct ; nor, 
we believe, will it be possible to find a satisfactory explanation of this 
anomalous state of affairs, other than the one that we have given. 
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"Religion has never, in any period, sustained itself except by the instrumentality 
of the tongue of fire. Only where some men, more or less imbued with this primitive 
power, have spoken the words of the Lord, not with * the words which man's wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth,' have sinners been converted, and saints 
prompted to a saintlier life." — Arthur's " Tongue op Fire." 

The analogy which the Friends suppose to exist between their 
preaching and praying, and the utterances of the prophets whose 
inspired writings form so important a portion of the Holy Scriptures, 
is, we think, without any proper foundation. To preach and pray 
acceptably, the Holy Spirit's aid is undoubtedly required — but not, 
we believe, in a way to supersede, to the extent that they assert, the 
co-operation of the intellectual faculties of man. The words prophesy 
and preach both mean to proclaim ; and while we would not for a 
moment limit the degree in which the Holy Spirit may inspire indi- 
viduals now, there is, we think, no warrant for depending so exclu- 
sively as the Friends do, on those more immediate and extraordinary 
impulses, resulting in oracular utterances which may more properly 
be designated prophesy, to the exclusion of that declaration of Gk)spel 
truth which, to a certain extent they acknowledge; though, from 
their peculiar views on the subject, they neglect to avail themselves 
of it. J. J. Gumey, after giving his views of the Christian ministry, 
says, " There appears to exist a material distinction between teaching 
and preaching. "While in the f)erformance of either of these Christian 
duties, the dependence of the true Christian will be placed on the 
grace and Spirit of God, it may be freely admitted that, in teaching^ a 
much greater liberty is given, for the use of our merely human 
faculties, than in the higher and more important office of prophecy or 
preacliing. The Spirit operates through a variety of administrations ; 
and opportunities frequently occur, when commenting on the Scrip- 
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tares,* or when the use of other means of Christian instruction is not 
only allowable but desirable." 

How mild ! Means of Christian instruction allowable ! and desirable ! 
There is a faintness in this recognition of Christian instruction that 
well corresponds with the position assigned to the Scripture by the 
Friends. What becomes of all the exhortations to diligence ? to 
being instant in season and out of season ? If the thing is desirable, 
why trust to opportunities that may occur — and not rather systema- 
tically make opportunities, and institute a regular provision for the 
religious instruction of the members and the world, to which we are 
so imperatively enjoined P Paul directs Timothy, " The things that 
thou hast heard of me before many witnesses, the same commit thou 
to faithful men, that they may be able to teach others also." Here 
is an evident appointment of men, and provision for a succession of 
them ; and if the men are appointed, they will doubtless have timei 
and places appointed for them. In this one direction we have the 
germ of a regular system of religious instruction and training, such, in 
the main, as others have adopted, but which the Friends, for fear of 
interfering with the headship of Christ and the work of the Spirit, 
decline to adopt, and for want of which, their system must sooner or 
later die out, unless the defect be promptly and efficiently remedied. 
But the distinction which J. J. Gumey drpws betweien teaching 
and preaching, is too finely drawn to stand the test of examination, 
or to form the basis of such an arrangement as that of the Friends. 
Many of the Friends admit the want of teaching^ but their ideas as to 
• what it consists in are extremely vague. They confound prophecy 
with preaching, and practically ignore teaching altogether. The 
results of teaching and preaching are the same— the spreading of the 
knowledge of salvation through Christ, and of the duties of Christians 
— and the edification of the Church. As J. J. Gumey himself main- 
tains, the teaching requires to be done in dependence on the ^ grace 
and Spirit of God." Who, then, shall say where the line is to be 
drawn P If the sincere and humble-minded Christian teacher ascends 

• Such opportunities are extremely rare amongst the Friends — but why not make 
them a regular part of the system ? 
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the pulpit or the platform, and in dependence on "the grace and 
Spirit of Grod " reads a portion of Scripture, and then proceeds to 
explain it, who shall say to what eatent he shall be aided by the Spirit ? 
or that, on such occasions, his teaching shall not assume the prophetic 
character, in the highest sense for which the Friends contend P That 
such is the case, in the experience of the churches who have teachers 
appointed — to give them no higher name— is well known to those 
who» with unprejudiced minds, have had the opportunity to judge 
for themselves. Nay more, it is the uniform experience, when the 
minister is a man of the right stamp — full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost, as many of them are, and all ought to be and might be, so far 
as the system is concerned. The proof is in the result — a spirit of 
devotion pervades the assembly, mourners are comforted, the weak 
find their strength renewed, sinners are awakened, and the name of 
Q-od is glorified — all that can possibly result from the best Friends' 
meeting is experienced on these occasions. The Holy Ohost, the 
Gruide, the Comforter, the Great Teacher, suits a blessing to every 
heart, and the rightly exercised members enjoy fellowship with the 
Father and with the Son, and with each other, as fully as the Friends 
can do in their most lively meetings. 

The system of the Friends does not always secure the same 
amount of Divine influence, and sometimes the utterances in their 
meetings are almost, if not altogether, devoid of unction — as their 
own members often remark ; so that while they lose the advantage of 
the teaching, they do not more effectually secure the attainment of 
their own high standard. J. J. Gurney, having made the concession' 
we have referred to above, on the subject of teaching, as if afraid that 
he had gone too &r, immediately adds that '' such an allowance by no 
means affects the principles of the Friends ; that with occasions so 
solemn as the congregational worship of the Deity, no ministry can 
be in true harmony but such as proceeds from the direct influence of 
the Holy Spirit. It is then in a peculiar manner that the Almighty 
Saviour of men is present with his people. The sacred canopy of their 
Heavenly Father's love is spread over them ; nor can they worship 
Him aright, unless the reasonings and imaginations of their own minds 
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are brought into subjection." Are we to infer, then, that the teaehinj 
which, as he has already admitted, can only be rendered effective by 
the grace and Spirit of God — is the result of the reasonings and ima- 
ginations of the teacher's own mind ? — that there is no other exercise 
of man's intellect and understanding except his own reasonings and 
imaginings ? — or that there is no alternative between the spontaneom 
utterances of the prophet, and outward silence in the meetings far 
the worship of Q-od ? " At such times," he goes on, " the mandate is 
proclaimed to the spiritual worshipper, * Be silent, O aU flesh, before 
the Lord, for he is raised up out of his holy habitation.' If incense 
is then to be offered to Him, it must arise from no strange fire. If 
the ark of -the covenant is to be uplifted among the people, none may 
touch it to whom the command is not given. If the pure temple of 
the Lord is to be built up. He must himself prepare the materials, 
and * neither hammer nor axe, nor any tool of iron ' — nothing of the 
unauthorised instrumentality of men — must be heard in the house." • 
Had we not known whence this quotation comes, one might be at a 
loss to guess whether it was one of the house of Aaron, or a vindicator 
of apostolic succession, that was writing. How extremes meet again. 
If every believer is to ** live in the Spirit, and to walk in the Spurit,** 
and to be a " temple of the living Q-od," always bound to ** watch and 
pray," and to live continually with his loins girt about and his light 
burning, — if .the Spirit has been poured out on all flesh, as the Friends 
above all others contend, and the time come when all may know the 
Lord, — surely there can be no need for such a distinction as this. No 
believer who fulfils these conditions could offer strange fire, any more 
than an honest man can practice fraud, or a truly loving Christ-like 
man commit murder. Such limitations do away altogether with the 
" coming boldly to the throne of grace," the " breaking down of the 
middle wall of partition," and in effect create a distinction — more 
subtle it is true — but precisely similar in its operation, — to the distinc- 
tion of clergy and laity which the Friends so heartily repudiate ; and 
the effect is, that the Friends ih" oetteeal no more think of opening 
their mouths for the simple utterance of Gospel truth, or the expres- 

* ** Observations." 
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sion of praise, than a lajinan in the Churcli of England would think 
of donning the surplice some Sabbath morning, and taking the place 
of the consecrated priest. 

TJiTArTHOEiSED instrumentality would, doubtless, be out of place. 
But what is unauthorised instrumentality ? Not, surely, that teaching 
which depends upon " the grace and Spirit of God ! " We confess our 
inability to discover the Une. It appears to be a distinction where 
there is no difference ; and it is clear that the teaching of a sincere, 
earnest man of Q-od — especially with the aids of previous study, and 
preparation, and prayer, though made at stated times — are just as 
likely to be profitable, and to fulfil the conditions of true Gospel 
ministry, as the occasional and unpremeditated effusions of the 
Friends ; nor can we see anything in this kind of arrangement to pre- 
vent the teaching of the Spirit from being as irrimediate, and as direct, 
in any proper sense of the terms, — as that which the Eriends seek to 
secure by their method. But a reference to the passage quoted, as 
it stands in the sacred writings, will show that there is absolutely 
nothing to warrant its application to the subject in hand — that its 
introduction here is, in short, purely arbitrary. Only three verses 
before there is an exhortation to sin a, which might just as properly be 
taken out of the connexion in which it is found, and brought forward 
as a command or instruction to Christian congregations in their assem- 
blies for worship. — Zech, ii. 10-13. — " Sing and rejoice, O daughter 
of Zion : for lo, I come — and I wiU dwell in the midst of thee, saith 
the Lord. And many nations shall be joined to the Lord in that day^ 
— and shall be my people : And I will dwell in the midst of thee, and 
thou shalt know that the Lord of hosts hath sent me unto thee. 
And the Lord shall inherit Judah his portion — in the holy land, and 
shall choose Jerusalem again. Be silent, O all flesh, before the Lord ; 
— for he is raised up out of his holy habitation." 

The prophet was foretelling the restoration of the Jews to their 
own land — the injunction to all flesh to be silent was a warning to 
the Gentiles who had executed his wrath on the Jews in their exile, 
to desist from further oppression, because the set time for their deli- 
verance was come. Supposing that the passage will bear a figurative 
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application, BtiU it would jast as much apply to the condition of mind 
Buitahle for the Christian on all occasions and under all circiim* 
stances, as it would to meetings for worship. The flesh, in tte New 
Testament, represents all those carnal tempers — wrath, anger, pride, 
malice, self-sufiiciency, lust — ^which are hostile to the Spirit of God ; 
and the Priends ought to know, if any one should, that the silence of 
all these is as compatible with the exercise of the living voice in 
preaching or prayer, and even with the exercise of the duties of daily 
life, as it is with outward silence. 

But the arrangement of ordinary congregational worship — ^where 
one man conducts the service, prays, preaches, reads the Bible, gives 
out the hymns — does not necessarily preclude the provision of other 
opportunities, when the members can all prophesy, according to the 
tnethod of early days. 

There is every reason to believe, as we have already observed, that 
these were meetings of believers, and not the occasions for preaching 
the G-ospel to mixed assemblies, or to the world. And some of the 
Christian churches have such meetings at the present day. 

The "Wesley an love-feast and band meeting are occasions of this 
description — ^very similar to the Friends' meeting, except that they 
begin with singing and prayer, instead of silent waiting, and are con- 
ducted by a minister or a brother of experience. Here the speaking 
is spontaneous, and it very much resembles in character the speaking 
of the Friends, except that there is generally more of praise and 
thanksgiving, and expression of individual experience of God's good- 
ness, and less of exhortation or doctrine. Another characteristic dif- 
ference, however, is worthy of notice. It is, that in the Wesleyan love- 
feast, so far from there being long intervals of silence, the whole time 
is taken up with lively utterances, and thus a near approach, is made 
to the attainment of the object proposed by the apostle when he says, 
" that all may speak, and all be edified ; " whereas with the Friends — 
whose application of this principle to all their meetings for worship 
has shut them out from the benefits of a stated ministry, and the 
world from the knowledge of their admirable views — the speaking is 
almost invariably confined to the same two or three individuals, and 
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the sound of a new voice in the course of a long series of years, is re- 
garded as something quite extraordinary. We have no hesitation in 
affirming that a good love-feast will bear comparison with the best 
meetings of the Friends — ^for the degree of unction present, sensible 
spiritual communion of all present, and truly spiritual and Christian 
character of the utterance^ as a whole ; while, on the most ordinary 
of such occasions, there is a degr^ of spiritual life and warmth that 
far surpasses the cold and lifeless formality of silent meetings as they 
exist NOW, whatever they may have been in the days of Fox and 
Barclay. 

When the theory of silent meetings W9.8 propounded, thefre was 
such an exuberance of life and zeal in the Society, that there was no 
danger of their being long silent ; and the true tendency of the system 
was not felt, until it had become so far recognised, that its abandon- 
ment would have been like an abandonment of first principles — calling 
in question the judgment or divine guidance of the founders. It has 
now become the birthright of a community who, by training from 
their earliest childhood, and by sedulous exclusion from any oppor- 
tunities of fair comparison with other systems, have contracted a 
habitual'prejudice in favour of the system, more invincible, if possible, 
than conviction. There is, it is true, a shaking in certain directions ; 
but whether the spirit of innovation will ever be allowed a sufficient 
footing to effisct any adequate change, time alone can determine. 
Should this be done, there is, we believe, nothing to prevent the Society 
from springing again into its pristine freshness and vigour — having 
judges as at the first, and counsellors as at the beginning ; and instead 
of their being content to see some signs of a collateral influence ex- 
erted on other communities, take the lead once more in the great and 
godlike work of the world's evangelization — presenting to the world a 
purer and more thorough-going exposition of Christian precept, faith 
and practice, on a wiser and more permanent basis, than any that 
has hitherto been witnessed in any section of the universal Church. 

But as the identity that the Friends maintain to exist between 
preaching and prophesying does not appear to be borne out by Scrip- 
ture, so the difference between teaching and preaching is not so 
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great as they attempt to show. There is, indeed, nothing to warrant 
their conclusion that preaching requires a higher kind of inspiration. 
The same individuals in apostolic days exercised both gifts ; and while 
there is nothing in Scripture to indicate that the one requires moie 
inspiration than the other, or of a different kind, it would appear tluit 
teaching required other qualifications of knowledge and experience, in 
addition to that which is required for preaching. The examples of 
Christ and of John the Baptist throw light upon the subject. " In 
those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea, and saying, Kepent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." 
— Matt. iii. 1. In process of time John was cast into prison, and "from 
that time Jesus be oak to pbeagh and say, Brepent for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand." — Matt. iv. 17. Then (verse 23) He *' went about 
all Galilee teachuto in tlieir synagogues, and pbeaohing the GK)8pel 
of the kingdom." "We have seen the nature of the preaching ; it was 
calling to repentance, and announcing the glad tidings of his approach- 
ing kingdom. This was addressed to the multitudes — to |all, indis- 
criminately ; all were called on to repent, and for the same reason, 
— that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. But He taught in the 
synagogue (iv. 23.) Who would undertake to say, that when preach- 
ing " Eepent ye for the kingdom of heaven is at hand," the great 
Master spoke with a higher authority, or a more immediate inspira- 
tion, than when he taught those marvellous lessons of wisdom con- 
tained in the sermon on the mount ? These were for his disciples 

not addressed to them in secret, but for the especial benefit of those 
that had ears to hear. " And seeing the multitudes, he went up into 
a mountain, and when he was set, his disciples came unto 1dm : and 
he opened his mouth, and taught them." And what were his 
teachings ? Why, things diametrically opposed to the spirit and the 
maxims of the world — so utterly repugnant to the carnal man that 
he " seeth them not, neither knoweth them." Blessings on meekness 
and poverty, and hunger, and thirst ! on the peacemaker, whom the 
world still curses — on the victim of priestly rage, and legalised 
oppression and cruelty perpetrated in the sacred name of Eeligion, 
and under the impression that it was doing God service ! Or those 
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authoritative teachings ushered in by the portentous announcement, 
" Te have heard that it hath been said by them of old time, — but I 
SAT unto you "—claiming for these teachings an authority greater 
than that of all the teachers — ^prophets included — that had gone before. 
The inspiration was the same : it was that described Isaiah Ixi. 1 : — 
" The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me ; because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek ; he hath sent me to 
bind up the broken-hearted ; to proclaim liberty toithe captives," &c. ; 
and appropriated by Christ, Luke iv. 21, when He said, " This day is 
this scripture fulfilled in your ears. And " all bare Him witness and 
wondered at the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth." 
The preaching was for the unawakened multitude — the teaching for 
the disciples, who, having obeyed the call, placed themselves as 
learners at the feet of Jesus, that He might teach them the things 
relating to himself and that heavenly kingdom that He came to esta- 
blish, — that divine life which it was his mission to bring to light 
through the Gospel. 

The apostles had an authority given them as apostles ; they enun- 
ciated doctrines and laid down rules, developing the broad fundamental 
teachings of Christ. Men like Timothy and Titus received these 
teachings from the apostles, and in their turn committed them to 
faithful men, who should be able to teach others also. Thus a system 
of oral instruction, with more or less of divine inspiration, but always 
some, was provided. The Scriptures, in process of time, were com- 
pleted ; and they now present to the diligent and sincere seeker, a 
test of the genuineness of oral teaching, which is essential to guard 
against abuses in the substitution of the traditions of men for the 
commandments of God. This was the great crime of the Jewish 
teachers in the time of Christ— this is the stronghold of the Papacy, 
and of every fidse and degenerate church. But the absence of teach- 
ing is not the remedy. The only antidote is the faithful preaching 
and teaching of G-ospel truth, combined with the extensive diffusion 
of the Scriptures, affording to the taught the opportunity, like the 
Bereans of old, of testing by the Spirit's light on the written word, 
the utterances of the living teacher. The systematic and well regu- 
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lated ministry of the word, with the free circulation of the Scriptores, 
and the encouragement of the exercise of prirate judgment, sae, th^ 
under God, the bulwark of the Church, and the grand instrumentalily 
in GK)d's hand for the conversion of the world. 

In his observations on the ministry of women, (p. 273) J. J. Gkiniej 
gives his idea of the teaching of early days. He sajns that it differed 
from the prophetic gift in three particulars : — 1, That *' it was dictated 
rather by the general impressions of Christian love and duty, than by 
immediate inspiration ; " 2, That it *' was not employed as the minit- 
try of the word in the assemblies for worship ; " and 3; That it 
involved the assumption of personal authority.* To the first of these 
points we reply that the terms immediate and general are here used 
in a sense which infuses an element of instability into the whole argu- 
ment — and we feel assured, from extensive observation and consider- 
able experience, that the impressions under which the Friend rises to 
speak, are of a much more general character than those of the devoted 
preacher who has studied and prayerfully prepared his subject ; while, 
in any legitimate sense, the teachings of the Spirit, if experienced at 
all, must be immediate^ and may just as much accompany the discourse 
entered upon at a stated time, as that commenced under the impulset 
whether divine or not, of the moment. The second particular we 
have anticipated, by showing that the assemblies in which those im- 
pulsive utterances are described, were assemblies of believers — and 
not for the preaching of the word. The third decidedly favours our 
position, by showing that there were persons who were authorised to 
hold forth the word of life ; and to their duties commenciog at a 
given time, the Friends themselves make no objection. But is it not 
strange, that while so distinctly recognising such a gift in their 
writings, they have made no provision for its exercise ? Allowing all 
that they demand with regard to meetings for worship, why, we 
would ask, have they not their meetings for teaching, when these 
authorised persons, acting under these "general impressions of 
Christian love and duty" might do their part in keeping up the 
knowledge, at least, of the truth ? Alas ! no, it is distinction without 

* " Observations," p. 273. 
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a diflference — but whichever way we take it, there is clearly indicated 
a want of religious teaching, such as the Scriptures clearly recognize 
—and the omission to provide for which will at once be seen to 
account for the anomalous state of things which forms the subject of 
the preseBt enquiry. 

If the results of the ordinary mode of conducting religious services 
be advanced as a proof of their being in accordance with the mind of 
the Spirit, it is immediately objected by the Friends, that a great 
deal of this influence arises from excitement, and that it is, conse- 
quently, of a transibory character ; the subjects of it often returning 
to the world, or exhibiting only a very low standard of Christian 
principle in their lives and characters. We have referred to this 
subject elsewhere. We refer to it here, to show how inconsistent it 
is, if not with modem Quakerism, certainly with that of two hundred 
years ago. In the days of their evangelising efforts, they exulted in 
similar scenes, and brought them forward as a triumphant proof of 
the efficacy of their own system. Thus Barclay * describes the effect 
of the united travail of the believers in their meetings for worship : — 
" And if, from this inward travail, while the darkness seeks to obscure 
the light, and the light breaks through the darkness, which it always 
will do if the soul give not its strength to the darkness, there will be 
such a painful travail found in the soul, that will even work upon the 
outward man, so that oftentimes, through the workings thereof, the 
body will be greatly shaken, and many groans, and sighs, and tears, 
even as the pangs of a woman in travail, will lay hold upon it ; yea, 
and this is not only as to one, but when the enemy, who, when the 
children of G-od assemble, is not wanting to be present, to see if he 
can let their comfort, hath prevailed in any measure in a whole meet- 
ing, and strongly worketh against it by spreading and propagating 
his dark power, and by drawing out the minds of such as are met, 
from the life in them ; — as they become sensible of this power of his 
that works against them, and wrestle with it by the armour of light, — 
sometimes the power of God will break forth into a whole meeting, 
and there will be such an inward travail while each is seeking to over- 

♦ "Apology," p. 339. 
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come the evil in themselves, that by the* strong contrary workings d 
these opposite powers, like the goings of two contrary tides, eveiy 
individual will be strongly exercised as in a day of battle, and thereby 
a trembling and a motion of body will be upon most, if not upon all, 
which, as the power of truth prevails, will, from pangs and gboakb 
end with a sweet sound of thanksoiyino and pbaise. And &om 
this the name of Quakers, i. e» tremblers, was first reproachfully cast 
upon us: which, though it be none of our choosing, yet in thii 
respect we are not ashamed of it, but have rather reason to rejoice, 
therefore, even that we are sensible of this power that hath often- 
times laid hold of our adversaries, and made them yield unto us, 
and join us, and confess the truth, before they had any distinct or 
discursive knowledge of our doctrines, so that sometimes many at 
one meeting have been thus convinced : and this power would some- 
times also reach to and wonderftdly work even in little children, to 
the admiration and astonishment of many." If such be the legitimate 
results of silent meetings, it must be admitted that there is a strange 
degeneracy at the present day. Where are such things ever wit- 
nessed now ? How startled the order-loving Quakers would be, if 
something of the kind were to take place in one of their meetiiigi 
some fine Sabbath morning ! Perhaps nothing will more clearly show 
the change from life to formalism amongst them, than the way in 
which they regard this kind of influence. If they hear of such an 
influence being exerted at other places of worship, the most carnally* 
minded man of the world could not be more sceptical as to tiie 
genuineness of the work than the modern Quaker. The air i 
startled curiosity with which they hear of well authenticated cases i 
the kind, such as are happening every day in some part of the countrj 
or other, is truly remarkable. But such things are a verity now, u 
much as they were in the early meetings of the Quakers ; and ther 
happen more constantly, and on an incomparably larger scale, in coB' 
nexion with the preaching and the prayer-meetings of other denoini' 
nations than ever was the case amongst the Friends.* Take the 

• This was written before the extraordinary revivals in America, Scotland, Watek 
Ireland, and the North of England had called general attention to the Bubjed' 
strikingly confirming, as they do, the sentiment here advocated. 
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following description from the autobiography of Peter Cartwright, 
one of the pioneer Wesleyan preachers in America, whose zeal and 
originality would have made him a -worthy companion for Fox and 
Whitehead, and whose work of faith and labour of love had infinitely 
more in common with the burning zeal of the early Friends for the 
salvation of souls, than modem Quakerism would suspect, or than is 
possessed by the generality of the Friends themselves. It was at a 
<;amp meeting in the State of Ohio. " There were two young ladies 
sisters, lately from Baltimore, or somewhere down East. They had 
been provided for on the ground, in the tent of a very religious sister 
of theirs. They were very fashionably dressed ; I think they must 
have had, in rings, earrings, bracelets, gold chains, lockets, 4&c., at 
least one or two hundred dollars' worth of jewellery about their per- 
sons. The altar was crowded to overflowing with mourners ; and theto 
young ladies were very solemn. They met me at the stand, and 
asked permission to sit down inside of it. I told them that if they 
would promise to pray to G-od for religion, they might take a seat 
there. They were too deeply affected to be idle lookers on ; and when 
I got them seated in the stand, I called on them and urged them to 
pray ; and I called others to my aid. They became deeply engaged ; 
and about midnight they were both powerfully converted. They 
rose to their feet, and gave some very triumphant shouts, and then 
very deliberately took off their gold chains, earrings, lockets, &c., and 
handed them to me saying, ' We have no more need of these idols. 
If religion is the glorious good thing you have represented it to be, it 
throws these into the shade.' " How similar the process and the result, 
to that described by Barclay ! the body greatly shaken, with many 
groans; and sighs and tears, ending with a " sweet sound of thanks^ 
giving and praise.^* If it be objected, that these impressions wear off, 
and the subjects of them return to their former condition — there is 
abundant evidence that such is not the case. As shown in the parable 
of the sower, there will be abortive cases ; but there are thousands 
-with whom such occasions have been the turning point of a whole 
life — and from such seasons they have dated the change from worldly, 
Pharisaical, or profligate and abandoned sinners, to men of faith 

k2 
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meekness, and sincerity, whose lives have been a triumphant witoev 
to the power of the truth to deliver from the power as well as ti« 
guilt of sin, and who have died with glowing and radiant hopes of i 
bUssful immortaUty. 

On another occasion, after a desperate attempt on the part of fli 
" Eowdies," to break up a meeting, the whole having been throwi 
into confusion, so that none of the othei preachers felt sufficieidf 
calm to engage in preaching, the same writer goes on, — ^* The encamp 
ment was lighted up, the trumpet was blown, I rose to the sfaml, 
and required every soul to leave the tents, and come to the coIlgr^ 
gation. There was a general rush to the stand. I requested tin 
brethren, if ever they prayed in their lives, to pray now ; my voice mi 
strong and clear, and my preaching was more of an exhortation aal 
encouragement than anything else. My text was, * The gates of hel 
shall not prevail.' In about thirty minutes, the power of Gk)d fil 
on the congregation in such a manner as is seldom seen ; the pec^ 
fell in every direction, right and left, front and rear. It was snppoBoi 
that not less than three hundred fell like dead men in mighty .battb 
[Barclay's own figure], and there was no need of calling moumef^ 
for they were strewed all over the camp ground ; loud wailinga yret^ 
up to heaven from sinners for mercy, and a general shout ficm 
Christians, so that the noise was heard afar off. Our meeting Lufol 
all night, and Monday and Monday night ; and when we closed oi 
Tuesday, there were two hundred who had professed religion, aad 
about that niunber joined the church." It should here he expkioel 
that the new converts are not at once admitted as members, hut tint 
they are taken on trial for six months ; during which time they attail 
a class, and partake of the privileges of members. If, however, i* 
the end of that time, they have failed to prove, by a consistent aui 
earnest Christian life, the reality of their profession, they are no longer 
regarded as members. "We think that there is a weak point here ii 
the "Wesleyan system, and that it is partly the cause of those nva» 
reus declensions and low-standard members, that scandalize the worU 
and other denominations. They do not take sufficient care to haw 
their new converts thorouglily instructed in the duties, the dangen, 
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and the trials, peculiar to the Christian walk, and incident especially 
to its first stages — Whence discouragement — ^the sweet sense of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation having unexpectedly given place to a conflict 
with the world, and the fiery darts of the wicked one, they give up 
the struggle in despair — or imagining that, in the new birth, all is 
done that will ever be requited, they settle down again into their 
previous habits of life, and never grow to the '^ measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ." 

The same writer mentions a locaUty in which the discipline had 
degenerated very much, and to which he was appointed in the hope 
that he might be made instrumental in bringing about a reformation. 
Slave-trading and dram-drinking — those millstones on the neck of mo- 
dem Christianity — were the plague spot. " There was a four weeks* 
circuit, and I had no helpers ; and on examination of the papers, I 
found over one hundred and fifty delinquent members; some, yea 
many of them, had not been in a class meeting for one, two, or three 
years. I determined with a mild and firm hand to pull the reins of 
Our discipline ; and by the aid of the leaders, and by my personally 
yisiting the delinquents, we managed to see every one of them, and 
talk to them. 

" Through the blessing of God upon our labours, we saved to the 
church about sixty of them ; the others were dropped, laid aside, or 
expelled. This was awfiil work, to turn out or drop ninety persons 
in nine months ; it bowed me down in spirit greatly ; it looked as if 
a tornado had fearfully swept over the church ; but there was a stop 
put to trading in slaves, and the dram-drinkers became very few, and 
many of them threw off" their jewellery and superfluous dressing ; 
prayer meetings sprang up, class meetings were generally attended, 
our congregations increased, our fasts were kept. Towards the last 
quarter of the year I beat up for a general rally. "We had a large 
camp ground, seats ibr a thousand prepared, a large shed built over 
the altar and pulpit, that would shelter more than a thousand people. 
The square of our camp ground was well filled The camp meeting 
lasted eight days and nights ; the preachers preached, the power of 
God attended, sinners by the score fell i the altar, though very large. 
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was filled to overflowing ; and while many managed and labonred in 
the altar with the mourners, we erected another stand at the opposite! 
end of the encampment, and there the faithful minister proclaimed 
the word of life. The power of G-od came there as the sound of a 
rushing mighty wind; and such was the effect, that crowds of 
mourners came forward and kneeled at the benches prepared, and 
indeed the work spread over all the encampment, and in almost eveij 
tent. Tliere were two hundred and fifty who professed religion, and 
one hundred and seventy joined the church, besides about forty 
coloured people. G-lory to G-od ! Zion travailed and brought forth 
many sons and daughters to G-od." 

How idle, with such results as these in view, so similar to those, 
described by Barclay, constantly attending on the labours of the early 
Friends, and now on those of the Wesleyans and others, to stand 
upon the distinction between prophecy and teaching, or to maintaii^ 
that the preaching, or teaching, or call it what we will, that produces^ 
under God's blessings, such results as these, is a denial of Christ I 

The same preacher was on one occasion reluctantly present at % 
ball held at an inn where he was staying — ^the ball room being thdi 
only room in the house for the entertainment of guests. During an^ 
nterval in the proceedings, a handsome young lady stepped up to the 
preacher, and invited him to dance with her. Acting on the impuke. 
of the moment, he took her hand, and stepped into the middle of the 
floor. All eyes were turned upon them. He then said that he had 
not done anything of importance for many years without first asking, 
the blessing of God, and that he desired to ask that blessing on the 
beautiful young lady and the whole company who had shown such an 
act of politeness to a total stranger. He. instantly knelt down, uid 
began praying with all the power that he could command. " The 
young lady," he proceeds, " tried to get loose from me, but I held her 
tight. Presently she fell on her knees. Some of the company fled 
7-some sat still — all looked curious. The fiddler ran oflT into the 
kitchen, saying * Lord a marcy, what de matter? what is dis mean?' 
"While I prayed, some wept out aloud, and some cried out for 
mercy. I rose from my knees and commenced an exhortation, after 
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which I sang an hymn. The young lady who invited me on the flooi* 
lay prostrate, crying earnestly for mercy. I exhorted again : I sang 
and prayed nearly all night. About fifteen of that company professed 
religion, and our meeting lasted next day and next night, and as 
many more were powerfully converted. I organized a society, took 
thirty-two into the church, and sent them a preacher. My landlord 
was appointed leader, which post he held for many years. This was 
the commencement of a great and glorious revival of religion in that 
region of country, and several of the young men converted at this 
Methodist preacher's dance became useful ministers of Jesus Christ." 
What, we may ask, might not the Friends have ione, had they 
kept up the clear light and the burning zeal of their early days, by 
means of a syst^n^atic ministry ? The fields are still white to the 
harvest. The seed is never freely sown without some fruit to eternal 
life. And what, on the other hand, we may ask, would have been the 
state of the world now, if other and more systematic evangelists had 
not arisen and entered the field abandoned by the Friends ? who now, 
finding themselves cut off, by the gradual but sure operation of their 
isilent system, from the great work with which they set out, are con- 
tent to exert a kind of collateral infiuence on the world at large ; shut 
out to a great extent from religious intercourse with others, and 
finding their appointed work in bearing a silent testimony '^ against a 
Tariety of particular practices, affecting partly the worship of G-od 
and partly his moral law, which are still prevalent, not only among 
Tinregenerate men, but among sincere Christians." * Alas ! could 
Fox, and Whitehead and Burrough have supposed that their dawning 
of the dayspring would have degenerated into a negative affair of this 
description, they surely would have seen the necessity of adopting 
some systematic arrangement for the perpetuation of a living ministry, 
and of that perpetually incumbent duty of seeking and saving the 
lost — going into the highways and hedges to compel them to come in ; 
a work so faithfully and zealously and successfully executed in the 
early days of the Society, but which has now been complacently relin- 
quished, to be taken up by others — ^who, however their mode of opera- 

• J. J. Gumey's " ObserTations," p. 488. 
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tion may differ, certainly are encouraged by results precisely idential 
with those that attended the best days of the Priends. 

One more instance we shall give from the same writer. On one 
occasion, two young gentlemen, were present at a large camp-meeting 
under very peculiar circumstances. " They were both paying thdr 
addresses to a very wealthy young lady. Some jealousy about riral- 
ship sprang up between them ; they were mutually jealous of each 
other, and it spread like an eating cancer. They quarrelled, and 
finally fought ; both armed themselves, and each bound himself .wiA 
a solemn oath to kill the other. Thus sworn, and armed with piotola 
and dirks, th||r attended the camp-meeting. I was acquainted witii 
them, and apprised of the circumstances of this disagreeable afOur. 
On Sunday, when I was addressing a large congregation, and was 
trying to enforce the terrors of the violated law of God, there was a 
visible power, more than human, resting on the congregation ; manj 
fell under the preaching of the word. In closing my discourse, I 
called for mourners to come to the altar. Both these young men 
were in the congregation, and the Holy Spirit had convicted each of 
them ; their murderous hearts yielded imder the mighty power of 
God, and with dreadful feelings they made for the altar. One entered 
on the right, the other on the lefb. Each was perfectly ignorant of 
the other being there. I went deliberately to each of them, and took 
their deadly weapons from their bosoms, and carried them into the j 
preachers* tent, and then returned and laboured faithfully with them 
and others — for the altar was full — nearly all the afternoon and 
night. These young men had a sore struggle ; but the great deep of 
their hearts was broken up, and they cried hard for mercy; and 
while I was kneeling by one of them, just before break of day, the 
Lord spoke peace to his wounded soul. He rose in triumph, and 
gave some thrilling shouts. I hastened to the other young man, at 
the other side of the altar, and in less than fifteen minutes Qoi 
powerfully blessed his soul, and he rose and shouted victory ; and as 
these young men faced about they saw each other, and starting 
simultaneously, met about midway of the altar, and instantly clasped 
each other in their arms. What a shout went up to heaven from 
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these two young men, and almost the whole assembly that were 
present ! There were a great many more who were converted that 
night ; and, indeed, it was a night long to be remembered for the 
clear conversion of souls. One of these young men made an able 
itinerant preacher : he travelled a few years, had a brilliant career, 
and spread a holy fire wherever he went ; he then fell sick, lingered 
a little while, and died triumphantly. There was a remarkable 
instance of the power of religion in the change of these two young 
men. A few hours before, they were sworn Enemies, thirsting for 
each other's blood; but now, all these murderous feelings were 
removed from them, and, behold ! their hearts were $lled with love. 
Old things were done away, and all things become new." * 

Let those who will, be sceptical as to the genuineness of results 
like these, because they are connected with excitement. They come 
to us as fully authenticated as -any of the results of the Friends' 
early labours — they are taking place every day — and though there 
are abortive cases, still the number of genuine conversions, resulting 
in holy and useful lives, and peaceful and often triumphant deaths, 
will bear the test of the Oreat Master, " By their fruits ye shall 
know them," and stamp this method of winning souls with the 
eminent approval of G-od. 

• Autobiography of Petw Cartwright, the Backwoods Preacher. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

OONVEBSIOW AN ESSENTIAL PSELUDE TO THE HnriBTBT. 

Why should the children of a King 

Gro mouming all their days ? 
Great Comforter, descend and bring 

The tokens of thy grace. 

Dost thou not dwell in all thy saints. 

And seal the heirs of heaven ? 
When wilt thou banish my complaintB, 

And show m;^ sins forgiven ? 

Assure my conscience of its part 

In the Redeemer's blood ; 

And bear thy witness with my hearty 

That I am bom of God. 

Webletan Htmk-Book. 

By neglecting to labour for tlie conversion of souls in a systematie' 
aud earnest manner, the Friends lose the best possible opportunity 
for diffusing their truly evangelical doctrines with regard to the 
spirituality of the present dispensation, the unlawfulness of war, 
Ac, &c. When Divine grace has visited the heart, and thorough 
conviction for sin has been followed by sincere repentance, and 
acceptance of mercy in Christ Jesus, accompanied by a distinct and 
lively consciousness of forgiveness and reconciliation, — the soul is left 
in an humble teachable state, in which the great doctrine of forgive- 
ness of enemies — striking, as it effectually does, at the root of war, 
and conditional as it is of the sinner's forgiveness by God — woidd, if 
taught, be accepted with readiness, unless previous mis-teaching had 
prejudiced the mind against it. We have seen this result sponta- 
neously arising in the case of the rival lovers : it is the same with 
the heathens, whose minds have been, before, a tabula rctsa^ ready to 
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receive any impressions, and to follow the leadings of the truth to 
their fullest development. Thus it was with Titus Africanus and 
Jan Ortman, as mentioned by James Backhouse in his JournaL 
They were two chiefs of hostile tribes. Fresh from recent conflict— 
the conquered still burning for revenge — they were both converted 
under the preaching of the word at different missionary stations. 
They subsequently met at one of the stations. They looked at each 
other for a moment, then rushed forward and embraced each other^ 
and, forgetting all their former animosity, sat down to tell each other 
of the great things that G-od had done for them. Such is the legiti- 
mate result of true conversion; but when, instead of this, a low 
standard of Christian duty is maintained and taught, and the newly- 
awakened soul is either trained or permitted to believe that war and 
revenge can, in any sense, be compatible with that spirit of forgive- 
ness of which he is just experiencing the benefit from his Heatewlt 
Pathee, and the exercise of which to his fellow-men is made the 
absolute condition of his own forgiveness, his standard of Christian 
duty is immediately lowered, and his fervency of spirit cooled down 
to a fearful extent, and he remains, through life, unless subsequently 
enlightened, an imperfectly-awakened child of Q-od, incapable of 
bringing forth fruit as he might have done, and unprepared to make 
those sacrifices which the cause of Christ is continually demanding, 
and ready to acquiesce in a correspondingly low and selfish standard 
of duty in other particulars. Hence it is, that we find the great bulk 
of Christians, at the present day, lending their sanctions to war, with 
its inseparable iniquities and horrors, under the plea that though 
war and Christianity are incompatible, still " the world is not pre- . 
pared'* for carrying out this principle; — as if the condition of the 
world could, by any possibility, affect the responsibility of the Chris- 
tian to his great Lawgiver. But few there are who are willing to 
bear the cross and to confess Christ among men. The great mass of 
Christians, in these degenerate times, propose to themselves to wear 
the crown without having first borne the cross. It is, in fact, not the 
world, but the Chtjbch that is not fbefabed : and never will the 
world be prepared uptil the Chttech shows her allegiance to Christ, 
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by faithfully acting out His commands to the lettei*! rejoicing to do 
all, suffer all, and, if needs be, lose all, for his sake. 

The great injunction of Christ, '^ Lay not up for yourselyea trea- 
sures on earth," is just as much neglected. This yery thing, forbidden 
as it is in the most plain and peremptory manner, is the one idea 
with the great mass of our Christian people— the sum and centre of 
their hopes. It is intimately connected with the point just referred 
to. Any person who will act in the spirit of early days — when the 
believers " took joyfully the spoiling of their goods,'* and rejoiced to 
be counted worthy to suffer with Christ, if so be they might also 
reign with Him — will be safe to-morrow, without a standing army, or 
deadly weapons of any kind. 

Intimately connected with the two points referred to, is the right 
use of property, in alleviating distress, and helping to spread abroad 
the truth. If the Churches were up to the Kew Testament standard 
in this respect, if they would decline to show any respect of persona 
in their places of worship, not invite the man with gold chains and 
costly apparel to the best seats, while the poor shabbily-dressed 
worshipper is thrust into some obscure corner ; if they would dili- 
gently seek out cases of true suffering, and freely distribute to the 
necessities of the poor, according to the full extent of the means that 
Ood has given them for that very purpose, and not rest satisfied with 
general expressions of sympathy, unattended with any exertions, or 
any sacrifice, for the alleviation of distress, there would be little 
surplus wealth to protect, and little disposition to commit depre- 
dations, and the Church would be delivered from one of the most 
fatal snares. Wealth no longer being regarded as the ultimatum — 
the one thing to be desired — the keen and dishonest competition that 
now prevails, even amongst high professors, would be at an end ; the 
disposition to add field to field, and house to house, and shop to shop, 
until there is no room to dwell, would receive a wholesome check ; 
and men, having realized a moderate competency, would gladly retire 
from business, and, leaving the field open for their younger brethren, 
devote their own leisure to the Christ-like employment of going 
about doing good to the bodies and souls of men. 
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So obyiously does tbe necessity for the Christian to consecrate his 
whole life, and strength, and substance, to the cause of his Lord and 
Master, appear to arise out of the yerj nature and condition of our 
salvation through Christ, that we cannot conceive it possible for the 
position of that Church, or that individual, to be a right one, which 
admits of a condition of rest or ease in this present life. We feel 
assured th^t those who can rest satisfied with a state of inaction 
and of ease, of merely negative or collateral influence in the great 
work of winning souls to Christ, of snatching sinners as brands &om 
the burning, of obeying the injunction of the Lord of the feast, " Q-o 
ye mto the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in," are 
falling far short of their high calling. — ^Not compel, in the sense of 
brute force, or penalties for refusal, but of urgent importunate request, 
— such urgency as should compel the forlorn wanderer to feel that he is 
an object of earnest solicitude, instead of having to exclaim, " No 
man careth for my soul;" such urgency as is manifested by the 
great Apostle of the Q-entiles, when he exclaims, " Now, then, we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though Q-od did beseech you by us : we 
pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to Q-od." Sinners are 
dying in their sins every moment, who might be reclaimed and brought 
into the folds of Christ. The humblest and feeblest labourers who, in 
the love of Christ, go to these forlorn ones, prayerfully, believingly, 
have their labours crowned with success ; no one need stand idle, all 
are called, all who are themselves converted may be instrumental in 
turning others from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
to Q-od. It is to be feared, that many who lay claim to the heavenly 
inheritance, and at the same time do not forsake all to follow Christ 
in the way of the cross, will find themselves grievously mistaken at 
last. Those who are truly alive in Christ Jesus, can find ho line of 
demarcation excusing them from some of the labours and the crosses 
that are to be the portion of all that would work out the design of 
their Creator and Eedeemer. It will not be merely as a matter of 
duty, however, or as a necessary condition, that they will fulfil this 
allotted work of faith and labour of love ; but because, in proportion 
as they are renewed in the spirit of their mind, and have imbibed 
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Christ's spirit of love and self-sacrifice, their zeal will burn with a 
lively flame — they will find in such an employment their native ele- 
ment, their daily bread. 

Those who seek to reconcile a life of ease with a prospect of 
heaven, know little of that process of refining and purification by 
which, if they are ever to pass the gates of pearl, a meetness must be 
brought about for the heavenly kingdom. The world has smiled 
upon them : they have never known the terrors of the Lord for sin, 
or his forgiving, reconciling grace : having had little or nothing for- 
given, their love is proportionably cold. Brought up, it may be, in a 
system of educational and external propriety, spoken well of by men, 
and surrounded by the good things of this life, — a routine of dry 
barren forms, whose truths faintly touch the understanding, but fail 
to reach the heart, is all that their carnal souls can appreciate ; and the 
zeal and impetuous earnestness of the true minister of Christ, and 
the outcries of the awakened sinner, trembling on the verge of eternal 
wrath, are to them little else than sheer extravagance and affectation. 

These dwellers at ease in Zion, these enterers into other men's 
labours and sufferings, would do well to contemplate the description 
of the happy multitude before the Throue: — " These are they that 
have come through much tribulation, and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the lamb ; thebefobe are they 
before the throne of Q-od, and serve him day and night continually " 
—or as described in Hebrews xi. 37 — " They were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword : they wan- 
dered about in sheep skins and goatskins ; being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented." Or with profound instruction they might contemplate 
the Man of Sorrows, whose visage, for their sakes was ** so marred 
more than any man, and his form more than the sons of men." Let 
them hear Him saying, " The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head." 
Let them think of the martyrs of their own and other lands — torn in 
pieces by wild beasts — thrown headlong over steep rocks — racked by 
slow tortures of fire and water and steel, in which all the elements of 
nature and all the ingenuity of man, and all the malice of devils have 
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been exhausted in making the fires of persecution Hotter, and the 
lingering torment fiercer, to wear out, if possible, the saints of the 
Most High. Let them think of their own forefathers in the truth, 
who, but two hundred years ago, rotted in damp dungeons, or 
perished by fever in overcrowded and pestilential gaols, winging their 
way from a martyr's Hfe of suffering and a martyr's death to wear a 
martyr's crown. And then let them ask themselves, in their compla- 
cent pursuit of wealth, or science, or natural history, or creature 
good, and creature comfort, and creature enjoyment, — how much they 
have in common with such spirits P how far they are prepared just 
now to give up their cherished idols in favour of the Redeemer's 
cause ? how far they are finding their life in the things of time, evan- 
escent and unsatisfying as they are, instead of the things of eternity ? 
— what proof they are now evebt day giving of their oneness with 
the Father and the Son, and their meetness for the heavenly kingdom, 
in the diligent performance of those woeks by which faith is 

MADE FEBEECT P 

The messages of the Spirit to the churches of Asia may be studied 
with great instruction, in connexion with this subject. It is truly 
remarkable, that not one of those churches is charged with doing 
TOO MUCH — with over-wrought zeal ; but with doing too little — not 
bringing forth fruit to perfection. In strict harmony with this^ we 
find Christ urging his disciples to bring forth fruit, and showing 
them, in a thousand varied ways, the necessity of labouring and 
struggling without intermission, of maintaining a continual warfare 
against sin in themselves and in the world — not as the ground of 
their acceptance, but as their proper element and high privilege — at 
once the proof of their faith and love, and the means of strengthening 
all their graces. He never once warns them against the danger of 
doing too much, or of sacrificing too much for his cause. Misguided 
zeal is possible — excess of zeal never. 

The church of Ephesus had left her first love, and she was coun- 
selled thus:— "Eemember from whence thou art fallen, and repent, 
and do thy fibst woeks.'* 

To the church of Smyrna the Spirit says, approvingly, — " I know 
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thy wonKS, and thy tbibulatioit, and thy poteett : but thou art 

EICH." 

To Pergamos, — " I know thy wobks." 

To Thyatira, — " I know thy works, and charity, and service, and thy 
WOEKS ; and the last to be mobe than the eibst.** This church 
is not counselled to repent, " But," saith the Spirit, " that which ye 
have already, hold past till I come." 

In the address to the church at Sardis the Friends may see their 
condition graphically pourtrayed : — " 1 know thy works, that thou hast 
a name that thou livest, and art dead." "Not absolutely, irrecoverably 
dead ; but benumbed — cold — lifeless : else why the injunction which 
the Priends will do well to ponder — " Be watchful and strengthen the 
things that remain, that are ready to die ; for I have not found thy 
woBKS pebpect before God." 

To Philadelphia the encouraging language is addressed, — " I know 
thy woBKS " — followed by the injunction, " Hold past that thou 
hast, that no man take thy crown." 

• The lukewarm state of the Laodiceans appears to have been pecu- 
liarly offensive to the Spirit, and still the works are referred to : — 
" I know THY WOBKS, that thou art neither cold nor hot, I would 
thou wert cold or hot. So, then, because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth." And this 
was the Church which said, " I am rich, and increased in goods, and 
have need of nothing." The Priends sometimes boast, when annotinc- 
ing the annual balance of their " National Stock," that they are the 
only society in the Kingdom that has a considerable surplus. When 
the whole amount, however, that they are spending and doing for 
the spread of the kingdom of Christ is considered, we fear there will 
be little room for complacency. We have heard a very zealous and 
orthodox Quaker say, that he thought little of that religion which 
is not equally profitable for both worlds, and that honour and 
worldly comfort are the legitimate concomitants of true religion. 
We do not say that they are never found together ; but we maintain 
that thorough adherence to Christian principle, in all its bearings 
on the affairs of life will, as an inetitable consequence, involve 
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the indiyidiiial who exema^a it in loa9» persQcutioi;i» and qoixt^mpt. 
** In the world ye ahall havet tribulation." The man wh.p thua tries 
to reconcile hpth worlds, shuts him^eif out J(rom the highest blessr 
ings and moat glorious privileges of the believer. He can have 
no conception of that exalted inner life, which is the life of the 
believer — that intimate union with God, and assimilation to his 
nature, which constitutes having " the miud of Christ." It is 
necessary to this high and blessed attainment, that he ahould be 
thoroughly emptied of self, and that he should present himself as " a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God." The blessings enumerated 
in Matt. v. 1, will then be his happy experience. Creature comforts 
and worldly honours will have lost their attractions for hipi ; be will 
count it all joy when he falls into divers temptations, i. e, trials, 
knowing that the trying of his faith worketh patience; -he will 
rejoice in tribulation, and instead of shrinking from every little sacri- 
fice, and dreading every abridgment of his comforts, he will rejoice to 
be counted worthy to suffer shame for the name of Christ, and to 
endure hardness as one of his good soldiers. Such an one, so far 
from being taken up with the enjoyments of time, even if he have 
them at command, will be filled with mourning, on account of his own 
short-comings and imperfections, in the first place, and then for the 
sins and sorrows of a lost, guilty, fallen world. This very moumfcg 
is blessed — pre-eminently blegsed ; but it is totally incompatible with 
creature comfort and ease, or with the kind of pleasure derived from 
worldly success or honour* The hungering and thirsting after righte- 
ousness, on which the blessing is pronounced, is intimately connected 
with the mourning. It is a longing which nothing earthly can ever 
satisfy, but which may be effectually deadened and blunted by 
even the lawful and " harmless" pursuits of commerce or of plea- 
sure. The Great Master spake not in vain, when He said, " If apy 
man come to me, and hate not his fisither, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters,, yea, and his own life also, he can- 
not be my disciple. And whosoever doth iK)t bear his crosa, and 
come after me, cannot be my diaeiple," I^uke xiv. 35, 26— a hatred 
not incompatible vrith the highest and fullest exercise of all the holy 

L 
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affections of our nature, or militating against the faithful discbarge 
of all the duties of life ; but implying a supreme love for Christ and 
liis cause, in comparison of which, all other objects must be placed in 
a degree .of subordination, which to the unregenerate and uninitiated 
would seem to indicate actual hatred. Not less exalted is the bless- 
ing to the peacemaker — to the man who, in the spirit of Christ; 
restores peace and love, where anger and revenge were brooding, and 
brings about the reconciliation of long parted friends. Christ is 
pre-eminently the peacemaker, his is the ■ ministratioii of reconcilii- 
tion ; and those who, in His spirit, yearning over lost souls, briii^ 
the forlorn and despairing wanderer to the foot of the cross, pro- 
claiming God's love in Christ to a rebellious and unhappy wodi, 
enjoy a measure of that joy which Christ had set before Hira, when 
He endured the cross, despising the shame. " They that be wise shaE 
shine as the light ; and they that turn many to righteousness, as the 
stars, for ever and ever." He that gives to a disciple a cup of cold 
water only, shall not lose his reward ; and God shall render to eveij 
man according to his work. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

CABE OF INDIVIDUAL MEMBEBS. 

'' Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye whicli are spiritual restore such 
an one in the spirit of meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted. 
Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ." — Gal. vi. 1, 2; 

" And let us consider ONE another, to provoke unto love and good works ; not 
fbrsaking the assembling of oubsblves together, as the manner of some is * but 
exhorting one another : and so much the more as ye see the day approaching."— 
Heb. X. 24, 25. 

Anotheb particular intimately connected with the topics alreadj 
referred to, in which the system of the Friends appears peculiarly de- 
fective, is the provision of efficient means for ascertaining the spiritual 
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conditioii of individual members at short intervals, and cherishing 
in them a steady and earnest attention to the things of the unseen 
world. The office of the overseer has degenerated into that of an 
inspector or policeman, who is supposed not to have any part to 
perform until actual misdemeanour renders it necessary to take 
cognizance of a brother or sister as a delinquent. But this is only 
half meeting the exigencies of the case. Infinitely more may be 
done by direct efforts to encourage good tendencies, than by the 
discouragement of bad ones. Not that we would have the latter 
neglected, by any means ; but one thing we are sure of — that the 
negative duty of repression will never be so faithfully and vigorously 
executed, as when the positive duty of encouraging the good is dis- 
charged to the full. " These ought ye to have done, and not to leiave 
the other undone." The man who sows no good seeds may weed his 
ground as he will, but he cannot expect a crop ; while he who ploughs 
. and sows with all diligence will find much of his labour frustrated, 
and his hopes blighted, if he neglect to clear the ground and keep 
under the encroaching weeds. Discipline is essential to the health 
and welfare of the Church ; but it would come with a better grace, 
if the delinquent had not been left almost entirely to himself, and 
without, perhaps, a single direct intimation that any one felt a kindly 
interest in his spiritual welfare. 

The manner in which the ranks of the Friends are filled up by 
birthright membership, while it has a tendency to lessen the feeling 
of the necessity for this kind of care, is, if possible, an additional 
reason for its sedulous exercise. No Church can be complete or 
permanently efficient, that does not make systematic provision for 
the immediate and constant oversight of its young converts and less 
experienced members. Constant and immediate personal intercourse 
with the experienced and loving members of the Church — the men 
full of the Holy Ghost — is, perhaps, of all means that could be 
mentioned, next to watching and prayer, the most efficacious in 
counteracting the chilling influence of the world and the insidious 
machinations of the soul's enemy. The influence of constant inter- 
course among the bad, and in connexion with false systems, is too 

l2 
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well understood. "Evil communications corrupt good manners;*' 
and good communications as effectually encourage and promote good 
manners. John Wesley very soon found the advantage of affording 
an opportunity for the seekers after salvation and the young converts, 
to express their doubts and difficulties to some one of greater expe- 
rience and knowledge than themselves; and out of these opportunities 
arose the Wesleyan class-meeting — an arrangement very much mis- 
understood by the world at large, having nothing in common with 
the Romish confessional, as some have imagined, but constituting 
a means of strengthening and encouraging the young or tempted 
believer, and drawing closer the bonds of religious fellowship, which 
those who have once learned to appreciate will be very reluctant to 
forego. "Whitfield, the contemporary of Wesley, lived to see and 
acknowledge the vast importance of some such arrangement. He 
lived to see the fruits of his own labours scattered, in a great measure, 
while those of Wesley were becoming more and more established ; • 
and to his own omission to establish some organization analogous to 
the class-meetings, Whitfield attributed the scattering that he had 
to lament. 

There can be no doubt that the Friends have suffered from the 
same cause. The preaching of the Q-ospel, however efficiently, vnU 
fail to a great extent, unless followed up by personal appeals, showing 
an interest felt by individuals in the spiritual welfare of their neigh- 
bours as individuals. It is probable, that but for the prayer-meetings 
following the preaching of the Gospel, and the concern shown on 
behalf of awakened sinners, not one-tenth of the conversions would 
take place that now crown the labours of the Churches. How much 
more needful, then, must this kind of care be amongst the Friends, 
whose utterances from the gallery are so few, and so incomplete, 
and where the prayer-meeting is altogether wanting ! Intimately 
connected with this state of things is the absence amongst them of 
anything like a direct encouragement of the work of conversion. The 
necessity for it is admitted ; but here, again, seeing that it can only 
be accomplished by the influence of the Holy Spirit, they overlook 
the part that man has to perform, instrument ally, in bringing to 
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bear upon his fellow-man that influence of the Spirit. Little, 
comparatively, is heard amongst them of conversion. So long as a 
member is " consistent '* with regard to tlie peculiarities, and free 
from any known breach of the moral law, he is left to himself; he may 
live to advanced age, and even hold office in the Society, and take a 
part in its discipline, and still be an entire stranger to that filial trust 
in a reconciled G-od, which results from the hearty reception of Christ 
as the alone Saviour, which is essential to true conversion, and 
which forms the only sound basis for good works or true morality. 
The Friends in general have a decided aversion to any conversation 
on such subjects, and regard as pharisaioal, or presumptuous, any 
expression of experience in regard to this important work. Members 
■with full privilege by birth, any attempt to distinguish between the 
converted and the unconverted, the sheep and the goats, the children 
of the Kingdom and the children of the wicked one, would be ex- 
tremely invidious. The very fact of being a member of such a 
Society, must in itself, like infant baptism, have a tendency to lessen 
the feeling of responsibility and of the necessity for a change of heart, 
and a regeneration into the invisible Church of Christ, whose Head is 
in heaven, and whose members are scattered over the face of the 
-wide earth, even all those who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity, 
whatever their name, or creed, or colour, or clime. In the early 
day« of the Society, none of the young people were admitted to the 
meetings for discipline, unless, from their evident interest in Divine 
things, they we(re invited to sit with their brethren on whom the 
care of the Churches rested. 

In the absence of the genuine test which true conversion, followed 
by a consistent life and conversation, affiords, the Priends have 
exalted " consistency" in a technical sense to a position which it 
has no right to occupy. The great question, in all questions of con- 
duct not universally condemned as immoral, now is, not are they 
right or wrong, are they expedient or inexpedient, but are they con- 
sistent ? that is, consistent with Quakerism as it is. If the young 
Friend is exhorted net to attend the theatre or the concert or not to 
practice music, the sole reason supposed io be necessary is, that they 
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are " not consistent." This is, no doubt, a ready mode of settling 
many a knotty question ; but it is one which, in the long run, is 
calculated to effect much mischief. It tak es the place of training and 
instruction, and bases its influence on the authority of the Church; 
and however satisfactory it may be to the orthodox adviser, whose 
reasons may be of the best character, would he but be at the pains 
kindly and intelligently to unfold them, it cannot possibly carry con- 
viction, or give satisfaction, to the young and ardent devotee of pleasure, 
who can see " no harm " in this and the other indulgence, and is not 
likely to do, unless instructed by some more diligent teachers than 
he finds in his own Church, until bitter experience tells him that 
" the way of transgressors is hard." While forming an ineffectual 
barrier against evil, this test of " consistency '* operates, at the same 
time, io a powerful manner against many things that are of the most 
beneficial character ; and which, though objected to at first, as " in- 
consistent for Friends," are afterwards vigorously adopted, first by 
individual members, and then by the Society at large. It was thus 
with the temperance movement. The first Friends that took a part 
in that magnificent and Divinely sanctioned movement, designed and 
calculated as it is to remove one of the greatest curses that ever 
afflicted the Church or the world, were solemnly warned by the 
orthodox, that they were very " inconsistent" in taking part in sucli 
organizations. They persevered, however, and now there is not, 
perhaps, a religious community in which the principle has a more 
decided support, or by whom, though some of the old school of ob- 
jectors are likely long to protest, it is likely sooner to be recognized 
as an essential part of Church polity. 

In one particular after another, however, this equivocal standard of 
consistency is being set aside ; and with regard to music, dress and 
address, the occasional attendance of other places of worship, right or 
wrong, consistent or inconsistent, the magic cord is coining to he 
broken with increasing frequency and diminished sense of impro- 
priety. This loosening of long standing prejudices we hail, in some 
respects, as a harbinger of good ; but it carries with it a serious ad- 
mixture of evil. The fictitious standard" being gone, there is no real 
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one to take its place, and thus the young Friend, having once shaken 
off the control of " consistency," is left almost without rudder or 
compass, to pick his way amid the terrible snares of a bewitching 
world and the bewildering teachings of false systems of religion — 
ending, as has too often been the case, in a total wreck of all that is 
good and noble in character, in the paths of vice and folly, or an 
ardent adoption of some false and soul-seducing system of religion — 
often as diametrically at variance with the true teachings of the 
society he has left, as light is to darkness. 



CHAPTEE XVni 

THE. MINOB PECHLIABITIEB. 



" Are ye so foolish ? Having begun in the Spirit, do ye seek to be made perfect 
in the flesh ? Have ye suffered so many things in vain ? if it be yet in vain." — 
Gal. iii. 3, 4. 

" Stand fast therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free, and be 
not entangled again with the yoke of bondage." — Gal. v, 1. 

Next, perhaps, to the neglect of a provision for the systematic 
preaching of the Gospel, and for the direct encouragement of the 
spiritual life in the individual members, — what are called the minor 
peculiarities of the Friends have exerted a prejudicial influence on 
the vitality of the Society, cramped its energy, and materially dimi- 
nished its usefulness in the world at large. Regarding these " minor 
peculiarities" of dress, address, &c., as the results of the Holy 
Spirit's teaching, they have been unwilling to suppose that their 
influence could be any other than beneficial — and the injuries arising 
from this source have been diligently attributed to other causes. 
Nay, farther, regarding the whole system as a " chain graciously con- 
structed for imp6rtant and desirable purposes " which " may be 
severed by the lapse of its smallest, as well as by that of its largest 
link,"* they have given to their peculiarities ofidress and manners 

* J. J. Gumey's " Observations," p. 439. 
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an im^ortajice, practicality so far as iJi6 life of the Society is Concerned, 
equal to that of the fundamental doctrines 6f Christianity. 

Here, again, is apparent, the injurious effect of confounding mofi^i 
conclusions with reference to the teachings of the Spirit, with the 
Spirit, and giving to the deductions of Foi, Barclay, and others, from 
the Scriptures, an authority equal to that of Christ himself. Such 
being the exalted opinion entertained of the origin of the " minor 
peculiarities," it will not be surprising if the Friends discover in 
them great and peculiar advantages. Accordingly it is a common 
observation with weighty Friends — and J. J. Gumey has expressed it 
(p. 432) — that " when any persons amongst us allow themselves to 
disuse the customary language, deportment, and dress of Friends, the 
effect very often produced is this, — that they become negligent of our 
other testimonies, gradually depart from religious communion with 
us, and finally join themselves with Christian societies of less strict- 
ness, or merge in the irreligious world.** * He adds that the same 
result is likely to follow from the sacrifice of those " protecting pecu- 
liarities ; " and that if they were generally given up, the change would 
" naturally introduce. a relaxation respecting those major ones which 
arise out of the same root ; and the line of demarcation by which we 
are so providentially surrounded being removed, there would be little 
to prevent our heing completely mixed up with general society, ^^ This, 
he apprehends, would go so far as to involve the loss of " the high 
and conspicuous standard which it is now the privilege of the Society 
to uphold, respecting the Christian law of peace, and respecting the 
complete spirituality of the Gospel dispensation.'* And is it come to 
this, that the Society that two hundred years ago braved the fiercest 
persecution, and made itself conspicuous by its firm, persevering, and 
undaunted preaching of the Gospel, in the midst of the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, and whose members were most effectually 
distinguished from the rest of the worid by their extraordinary zeal, 
and the pre-eminent holiness and integrity of their lives, now require 
ajbroad-briramed hat, a straight collar, and an indescribable honnei;, 
with a blanket shawl, in order to enable them to maintain their high 

• « Observations;' p. 4B4. 
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principles, ol* to avoid merging in genend society ? As to the standard 
held up to the uv&Ad at the present day, "we feai; that the writer here 
reckons witbotit his host. Alas I it is too notorious, that the once 
bright light of the Friends, who were as a (^ty set on an hill, is now 
for the most part concealed under a bushel, and the rest of the world, 
for whose b^eftt 1;hey complacently imagine they are holding up a 
conspicuous standard, scarcely take cognizance of them at all, except 
as a rery peculiar and totally incoikipreheiisible, though very well 
meanfing people. 

If such be the necessary connexion betwcCTi the " minor pecu- 
liarities," these quaint and antiquated modes of dress and manners, 
and the great fundamental truths of the Gospel, it is rather surprising, 
that amongst the various modes of escaping the contaminations of 
the world and preserving religious life, this peculiar form of dress 
was not prescribed by Christ himself. Alas ! no, here the Friends, 
once so earnest in their protest against mere forms, have become the 
verie«ft of formalists. Say what they will, they do actually attach a 
virfcue to a peculiar form of dress ^ and we fear that the importance 
which the Friends have idlowed to gather round this part of their 
system, instead of being the safeguard that they imagine, is one chief 
cause of their weakness. The %ure of the chain is a peculiarly 
unhappy one. Were it all of Divine fabrication, and the material 
Divinely provided, then we admit that no one link might be severed 
with impunity. He that shall break the least of Christ's command- 
ments, and teacb meti so, shall be counted least in the kingdom of 
heaveli. But it is not here that the weakness lies : it is in the human 
element. This the Friends are extremely reluctant io admit, be- 
cause they maintain that the founders of the Society were Divinely 
led in its formiatioii, %kid that these peculiarities of dress and manners 
are the teachings of the Holy Spirit. But here, as in the case of the 
ministry, it is possible that a certain measure of iiuman deduction 
may have mixed itself up "with the Divine teiacfaing^^'^^md that the 
Christiana duty ofplai^me^^ like that tif vaHin^, may hme received, 
with the Friends, a technical applicatidn Ivhich cotnverts, in process 
of time, a living principle into a ^Eaece fesmality. 
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Little as the peculiarities as they now exist — at least with regard to 
dress — ^were contemplated by the Friends, yet, having grown into 
their present form, they are now, as we have seen, regarded as an 
integral and essential povtion of the system. . It is very common to 
hear them compared to a " hedge," or " external bulwark, by which 
Friends, considered as a religious community, are separated from the 
world, and in some degree defended from its influence." "We fear 
that much more importance has been attached to this external 
bulwark than it really merits ; indeed, it is too obvious, that in pro- 
portion as it is a hedge, it is also a snare. It does not prevent ■ tbe 
unprincipled and the hypocrite from frequenting scenes of dissipation 
and worldly gaiety ; they change their costume for the occasion. It is 
not needed by the truly sincere and devoted Christian — he would be 
altogether out of his element in such scenes— and by far the greater 
proportion of such characters, in every age, have had no sucli hedge 
to protect them ; and yet, without its aid, millions have, through 
Divine grace, successfully combated the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. It is, then, to the partially awakened, the 
weak in faith, or the young and inexperienced believer, that it is to 
be useful, if at all. But to this class it can only be rendered useful 
by the exercise of an amount of faithfulness and self-denial, which 
without its aid would be 'equally efficacious. So far, however, from 
exerting any beneficial influence, we believe that it operates in a 
directly injurious manner, placing the class just referred to, in common 
with all the members, imder an incessant temptation to insincerity, 
which is notoriously too strong to be resisted, even by many of the 
highly approved officers, and even ministers, of the Society. 

If it be objected, that the Friend is in a different position from 
other Christians, because he has been educated in the practice of these 
peculiarities, and that they thus have a claim on his conscientious 
regard which they have not upon others — that to Mm they are bind- 
ing on this account — then we answer, that is the very strongest argu- 
ment that could possibly be brought to show their injurious tendency. 
If they are part and parcel of the Christian's duty as laid down by 
Christ, they are as much binding on the rest of the world as on the 
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Friends ; and if they are not part of that duty, then is their im- 
position an unnecessary f and therefore unwarranted, addition to the 
cross, which, though light in comparison with that of sin, is already 
heavy enough — an arbitrary narrowing of the way, already strait 
enough, that leadeth unto life. The forms of temptation are nume- 
rous enough, without our thus artificially increasing their number. 
As well might people argue, that because a quantity of rock or earth 
had fallen from a cliff above, and blocked up a road already narrow, 
no effort should be made to clear the road, because the impediment 
had come there in the ordering of Providence. 

"We have already observed that a coat of peculiar cut is not an 
essential requisite to the maintenance of Christian purity and inte* 
grity. But, it will be replied, the Friends do not contend for a 
different cut — it is for Gospel plainness only that they contend. 
This ground, however, cannot be maintained. If it be so, why is the 
different cut perpetuated ? why are the young men warned against 
office-coats and summer-coats as leading to unfaithfulness ? why are 
members who adopt the rolling collar told that they are thus unfitted 
to take office in the schools of the Society, or to be acknowledged as 
ministers ? — and applicants for membership, though dressed as plainly 
as any of the orthodox, required to adopt the "plain coat" before 
they can be admitted ? All these things are done ; and whatever 
loosening of prejudice there may be in some directions, every indica- 
tion of a more liberal disposition is mourned over, and watched with 
an anxious eye, by the far greater portion of those who give its 
weight and character to the Society. 

Plainness of dress is most undoubtedly a Christian duty, and 
extravagance and gaiety in dress one of the most common and suc- 
cessful of the baits of Satan ; and what J. J. Gurney remarks is true 
of Christian plainness — viz., that it requires much less time, and 
engrosses less thought and attention, than fashionable attire. But 
this remark will not at all apply to the quaint and obsolete costume 
of the Friends. It is notorious that the "plain" coat and bonnet 
require an extraordinary amount of care and skill in their manufac- 
ture, in order to suit modern ideas of neatness, which renders it 
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often an atfaif of conftid^frable difficulty to get , snited. The febrica- 
tion of the botinet is a business in itself — sui generis — and the ladies 
bave sometimes to send for them two or three hundred miles. Every 
One acquainted with the advertising sheet of the Wnend some years 
ago, must have been made aware, from the announcement of tSayce 
and Co., of the extreme merit that attaches to the making of a 
Friend's coat of approved style and lit. The ^vesk, design, then, of Chris- 
tian plainness and simplicity in dress, is defeated by this Yeryjmculiarity, 
More thought is, in consequence^ given to these matters, by many 
Friends, than by any except the most fastidious of the world at large, 
it is a common subject of remark with shopkeepers and fabricators of 
clothing, that the Friends are the most difficult to please of any 
customers they have. An eighth of an inch too much in the breadtk 
of a brim or the height of a crown, is enough to cause the article to 
be thrown upon the hands of the unfortunate tradesman, who most 
order, perhaps, two or three to be made specially for the punctilioiis 
Quaker before satisfaction can be given. 

But there is a further evil attending this peculiarity of dress and 
manners. It gives an air of assumed sanctity to the wearer, which is 
iis opposite to the true spirit of Quakerism as light is to darkxiess— 
giving to the whole Society the character of a distinct clasB^ just is 
the 'priesthood of Borne and other establishments distinguish them- 
selves by their peculiar costumes. Here, again, extremes meet. To 
such an extent does this resemblance exist, that some of the more 
venerable Quakers pride themselves on account of their having been 
taken for dignitaries of the Established 'Chin*oh. 

But J. J. G-umey himself points out a still more formidable 
tendency of the system, and one which has done its work 'to an 
extent which, conscious as he was of the danger, he would 'have felt 
little disposed to acknowledge. Having first alluded to 'the dangers 
of latitudinarianism, he adds, ^* We ought by no means to iSorget those 
which are equally inseparable from the formalist. 'Such is the weak- 
ness, such the deceitfulness of our hearts, that our v^rjr abstinence 
from forms may sometimes become formal, and our several religious 
peculiarities may be maintained in the spirit df thift >^9eribes and 
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Plmrisees, who paid ' tiidie of mint and anise and eummin, and 
omitted tiie weightier matters of the law-r-judgmeut, mercj, and 
faith.' " Such, precisely, has heen the eflfect, of the peculiarities of 
the Friends. Thej have heen rested in, to the neglect of much moire 
important matters ; and infinitely more pains have heen taken to 
check the deviations of joung people in these respects, than to ascer- 
tain their actual religious condition, to fortify them against tempta* 
tion hy sedulously and systematically imbuing their minds with lofty 
principles, and to induce them, by, words of tender and aflfectionat^ 
encouragement, to give themselves unreservedly to the Lord. So 
completely is the peculiar dress identified with all that is implied in 
being a member of the Society, that when a young man adopts a coat 
with a rolling collar, though there may be no other index to any 
change in his sentiments and feelings, it is immediately said that 
" he has thrown off the Friend." There is melancholy evidence in 
all this, of the extent to which those whose concern it is to watch over 
the spiritual welfare of the young and the weak in faith, have allowed 
themselves to be duped by this external conformity. They little 
know how the barren soul has been pining and shrinking in its 
narrow prison, finding- no adequate supi^y for its feelings after 
immortality and the life of God in the soul : they mistake for the 
catbse, that which is in reality the result of spiritual deadness — little 
imagining that the true cause lies in their failure to supply the 
material and the motive, so far as Jiiimcm agency is designed to do, of 
growth in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

J. J. Gurney was probably very little aware of the extent to which 
his caution was required, or of the immense influence that this one 
cause has had in lessening the influence of the Society and diminishing 
its vitality, when he wrote, — " All of us who are attached by the force 
of long-continued habit to the practices of Friends, have great need of 
watchfulness, lest we fall into the snare of the enemy ; lest, while he 
leaves us the figure or shell, he rob us of the kernel." This state of 
things has been realized to a fearful extent : and, indeed, it is pre- 
cisely what was to be expected from the circumstances of the case \ 
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respects— and. hundFeds who have: beam rigid in ibe mamt^i\9m^ of 
these pecuHaritiea, hare, at the same timei heea guilty of grosa vioJ^ 
tions of the moral Jaws ; and secoadly— K^f the dam to wham J. J. 
GFurnej refers, nothing bettear coiuld be expcicted, whether tbej oqu- 
form in these particulars or not. He describes them as perfions who 
^' are secretly unfaithful to their convictions, and pusiQanwaasly 
forsake the peculiarities rather than take up the cross." If they are 
convinced that, the peculiarities are indeed the cross that tkey are in 
duty bound to take up, then they are very likely to " be l^ft in a 
state of dwarfishness and sterility, destitute at once both of the form 
and of the substance of religion." But this is no argument ioL favoar 
of the system — pusillanimity shrinks from the cross in whatever form 
— ^and further, it often requires njore courage by far, to throw off 
than to retain the peculiarities. There are thousands who do retain 
them simply because it is more conducive to their worldly interests 
to do so. Such persons remain in a state of equal sterility in tiie 
Society — the only difference being that though, destitute of the aiuk- 
stance, they cling pertinaciously to the form. It is not an xmcosninoa 
remark for young men in the Society, that they eaianai c^rd ta be 
anything else^ but Quakers. 

It would be well for the Friends, however, to (»)nsid0r in haw &r 
the indifference to religious matters exhibited by many of those who 
" throw off the Friend," ia to be attributed to that lack of i^li^ous 
instruction and religious care to which we have elsewhere alluded. 
If the Friends secured the early and hearty reception of the gnat 
truths of religion in their young members, there would be aome- 
thing to bind them to the Society — they would be more opien to 
arguments in favour of the " minor peculiarities," if there reaUy hj 
anything in them, and would have more inducement to ^ar them, if 
they did not altogether approve them ; while, if they failed to regard 
them as binding, a thorough acquaintance with the great doctmnes of 
the Society would be incomparably more likely to exert, a pecmancBt 
influence over their future lives and characters, than the poculiarititf 
could possibly do under any circumstances. 
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There are, however, a very large and an increasing number of 
Priends, really earnest and well-meaning, who are dissatisfied with 
these " minor peculiarities," on very different grounds from those 
already referred to, but whom the orthodox find it very difficult to 
regard as sincere in their convictions. They conscientiously believe 
that these peculiarities, so far from being essential to the welfare of 
the Society, are positively injurious ; and for that reason they give 
them up. If the Friends who trace the history of the reprobates, 
and triumphantly bring them forward as a proof of the danger of 
throwing off the peculiarities, would be equally diligent in following 
out the history of those who leave them on higher grounds, they 
would find that a vast number of them become consistent, devout, and 
eminently useful members of other religious communities. If, in many 
cases, they give up their peculiar views with regard to the eminent 
spirituality of the Gospel, it cannot, perhaps, be wondered at, when 
we take into account the small amount of religious teaching of which 
they have had the benefit, and the influence that the regular instruc- 
tions of the appointed minister may be expected to exert on the 
comparatively blank mind of his proselyte. 

It must be clear to every reflecting mind, that whatever may be 
advanced as to not insisting on a peculiar form of dress, but merely 
on Christian plainness, it is, in reality, and emphatically, the peculiar 
form to which importance is attached. Though there remain multi- 
tudes of fops and belles in the world, butterflies and peacocks in 
human form, and pride in dress still presents one of the most for- 
midable barriers to vital godliness, — still there are vast numbers of 
persons out of the Society of Friends, who are as exemplary in their 
Christian simplicity as the Friends can possibly be. Plainness is 
now no longer singular ; and mere plainness would not, in any degree, 
have the effect of keeping the Friends distinct from other sincere 
Christians. It would form no " hedge," no " external bulwark," and 
to it, therefore, the argument of the links in the chain, the providential 
protection, the necessity of keeping visibly distinct from the world, 
and making intercourse with it artificially difficult, as a necessary 
condition to the maintenance of the major peculiarities, would all 
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fall to the ground. Let the plain hc% then, be no longer kept but 
of sight, that the Friends consider a distinguishing badge in dress 
and manners essential to the maintenance of their system — to its 
very existence in the world ; and then let it be asked, whether Chrb- 
tianity requires such a badge P If not— and we maintain that there 
is NO authority for it in Scripture — then it is clear thafc Quakerism is 
Christianity, and something more^^Bomething of man's invention, 
and which must, in the long run, prove prejudicial to the tree 
interests of the Society. That it has grown up providentially^ in 
any proper sense of the term, may be fairly questioned. The same 
might be said of every custom or arrangement which arises ia anj 
church out of the workings of the principles with which that chordi 
set out. But still the question remains, whether such custom or 
arrangement is the sound result of a sound principle, or wheth^it 
is something of a different character, overlooked in its tendencies 
while undeveloped, but, in reality, nothing more than a caricatme 
or an abuse of some great principle. This is a question of vital im; 
portance ; for it is the nature of all abuses to produce an increagktfy 
injurious influence, in proportion as they become interwoven vA 
identified with that which is good — rendering their detection and 
removal of ever-increasing difficulty and danger to the organizatioi 
of which they form an element. The only true policy, however, i» 
to look the evil in the face while time allows. The refusal to refom 
faulty particulars, for fear of disturbing the whole fabric, can odj 
end in a more confirmed and desperate morbific condition, consuiB- 
mated by a correspondingly disastrous and sweeping catastrmhe. 

That the " minor peculiarities " are an abuse, we think the im- 
going observations have sufficiently proved. They are, indeed, the 
valuable — nay, essentially Christian — testimony against superfluity 
and ostentation, degenerated into a religious badge, a distii^uishing 
mark, " an external and visible sign," not of " an inward grace/* i* 
may be, but of the wearer's being united in religious fellowship 
with a society that entertains certain peculiar viewd, distingoisbio; 
and separating them not more from a world that lieth in sin, thm 
from other sections of the Christian Church. It is the sheii^ whiii 
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'as J. J. Qumey justly intimates, is in great danger of being rested 
in, when the kernel is no longer there. Could any figure more aptly 
describe the existing state of things in the Society of Friends ? It 
may be safely laid down as a maxim, that whenever, in any Christian 
community, anything is insisted on over and above what is written, 
any restrictions imposed that do not arise immediately out of the 
universally binding requirements of the Gospel towards God and 
man, a corresponding laxity will, in process of time, supervene in 
the carrying out of the real duty of which the restriction in question 
is a counterfeit : — " Te tithe mint, and rue, and all manner of herbs, 
and pass over judgment and the love of God." There is less of this, 
we admit, amongst the Friends than in some other directions ; but 
it should not be matter of surprise, if, with an amount of sound good 
sense, admirable arrangements, and high principle, rarely found in 
combination, some imperfections should insinuate themselves to mar 
the great work. It is earnestly to be desired, that, rather than give 
themselves up to expire of inanition, consoling themselves with the 
idea that their work is done, they would examine, in all candour and 
good faith, their whole admirable system, remedy its defects, correct 
its abuses, and go forth again in the strength of the Lord, with*their 
youth renewed, to do battle with sin and Satan, and win fresh 
trophies for the Prince of Peace. Let the Society of Friends be 
assured they have still a great work to accomplish in the world. 
Their spirit is right, their foundation is sound. The good old ship 
is still seaworthy, but the tackle is somewhat quaint and unservice- 
able, and some of the timbers are worm-eaten. Let the rotten 
timbers be removed, and the sails and tackle remodelled in such a 
way as their own experience and that of others may suggest, and 
they will once more fill a most important place in the world, and 
exert an influence for good, such as, perhaps, no other existing 
or^j^anization has the power to do. If we are asked our opinion, 
however, as to the probability of their having the candour and the 
courage to make these changes, we should reply by two of the de- 
clarations of Christ : — 

" New wine must be put into new bottles." 

ii2 
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" No man having tasted old wine, straightway desireth new, for he 
saith the old is better." 

A word to the wise is sufficient. 

Let the quaint style of dress and manners be dispensed with — let 
the hymn be sung, and the Scriptures read, and the grand and simple 
views of the Friends propounded Sabbath after Sabbath by a com- 
petent ministry, — and their neat and commodious meeting-houses, 
now so silent and deserted, would soon be the resort of eager listening 
multitudes, who, unattracted by any of the existing forms of Chris- 
tianity, would be ready and anxious to hear — some, it may be, from 
curiosity, but far more from a desire to know more fully the mystery 
of godliness as unfolded in the Christian Scriptures — that going on 
to perfection to which the Apostle alludes in the first verse of the 
sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, to the elucidation of 
which he devotes the greater portion of that truly magnificent epistle, 
> and which perfection, consisting, as it does, in the entire superseding 
of the ministration of condemnation, with all its ** washings and 
sprinklings and carnal ordinances, by the eminently spiritual" minis- 
tration of reconciliation, the Priends have more fully recognized than 
any people that have hitherto been raised up. 

In the mean time, it must be admitted, that while the badge fails, 
on the one hand, to prevent the worldly-minded and the pleasure- 
seeker from gratifying their carnal inclinations, it becomes, on the 
other hand, an unnecessa/ry cross, and therefore a snare to the con- 
science — ogives to the world a very erroneous idea of the true cbaract^ 
of the Friends, and closes the door to their extended usefulness. 
Neither does the badge prevent the entrance of considerable latitude |.; 
with regard to true Christian plainness, if, in any degree, it secures 
the end in view. The young Friend may be a consummate fop or 
belle, and yet be " consistent ;" and it is notorious, that a very laige 
display of vanity, with the badge, would be regarded with much more 
lenity than perfect plainness and simplicity, if not recommended by 
conformity. It is not less notorious, that the Friends whose means 
will admit of it, make up, to a great extent, for plainness of colour 
and of shape, by richness of material; while, amongst the more 
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wealtby, their bouses, tbeir furniture, the supply of their tables, and 
their trains of attendants, rival in sumptuousness the most worldly 
people of the land. The modem Quaker, to use the expression of a 
native of Somerset, has " a desperate hard hold of both worlds." He 
answers, in too many instances, to the description of a certain man 
who, so far as we can learn, was of unimpeachable moral character, 
but who, instead of finding his highest good in glorifying his God, 
and using his wealth, as God's steward, for the benefit of a suffering 
world, was absorbed in his creature-comforts and creature-enjoy- 
ments. He was '' clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day." 

This type of modern Quakerism glories in the peculiarities — 
thinks that the Society, as it is, is eminently adapted for a certain 
^lass of mindsy and that the sole duty of the Society is, not to engage 
actively in seeking the conversion of sinners, and the extensive 
diffusion of its views, but to extend a kind of collateral influence on 
the world, bearing a species of silent, negative testimony to certain 
great truths, and against certain great evils — not seeking to enlarge 
their own borders with numbers changed by their instrumentality 
from darkness to light, but content to exert just enough influence in 
awakening sinners, to make one here and there more susceptible of 
the influence exerted by their neighbour Churches ; their province 
being to wait in dignified reserve, until the world, at an infinite cost 
of searching out — for which search, by the way, no motive is assigned 
— discovers them in the very retired position that they have taken 
up, and becomes, by some mysterious process, alive to the existence 
and the excellency of certain great truths that they never have heard 
propounded, and of whose very existence they are not likely ever to 
dream, unless the Friends will condescendingly break the silence of 
a century, and once more freely give that which once they freely 
received. 

A leading sentiment with the class we now refer to is, that true reli- 
gion is not merely profitable, but that it is equally profitable for both 
worlds — that it secures to its possessor a prospect of heaven, together 
with the largest possible amount of this world's enjoyment, comfort 
and honour. Alas ! thus has the offence of the cross ceased — thus it 
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is that men neutralize all their piety and their zeal by the vain 
attempt to serve both God and mammon. But Christ has declared 
this to be impossible. The very circumstance that the Priend has 
now little or no cross to bear — ^that his very peculiarities are tole- 
rated, like ivy on the|walls of a ruined abbey, — should make him 
sieriously ask the question, whether he is really doing all that is re- 
quired in the Great Master's service. We are told, on the highest 
authority, that all who will live godly must suffer persecution. Such 
a doctrine as we have referred to above, would have sounded very 
strange to the earnest spirits who won for the Friends the position 
they have occupied for the last two hundred years. What of the 
browbeating before magistrates — ^the infliction of heavy fines and 
imprisonment, for no other crime than keeping a conscience void of 
offence before God and man — their being classed as traitors and 
felons, and confined in the same dungeons with such characters, for 
no other reason than their refusal to break the command of Christ, 
" Swear not at all "—their persecution by the gaolers, and by the 
felons whose imprisonment they shared — ^the loss of health and life 
itself from the damp and unwholesome character of the dungeons 
where they were immured ? Alas ! how unlike are the refined, ease- 
loving, money-making Quakers of the present day, tb the sufifering, 
toiling men, who gave their backs to the smiter, and their cheeks to 
them that plucked off the hair, and their bodies to be walked over as 
the streets ! Little of worldly honour or sympathy did these men 
receive, while they nobly suffered in order that they might preserve 
intact their high principles and their rights as Christian citizens, and 
hand them down intact to a posterity — alas ! how unworthy ! — men 
whose voices were to be heard in the markets, at the roadside, pro- 
claiming, often amid the scoffs and jeers of the godless multitude and 
the brutal violence of an infuriated soldiery, the truth as it is in 
Jesus. May the day soon come, when, instead of being trammelled 
by a formalism of their own, the Priends will return to their primitive 
testimony against all formalism ;* dare again the frown of the state- 
protected ecclesiastic, and the scoff of an ungodly world, and come 
up to the help of the Lord, to "the help of the Lord . against .the 
mighty." 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE WOBLD. 

** He beoometli poor that dealeth^with a slack hand : but the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich.** — Pbov. x. 4. 

*' Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and likewise 
Lazarus evil things ; but now he is comforted, and thou art tonnentecL" — ^LUKE xvi 25. 

" By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh's daughter ; choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of Ood, than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming the befroach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures in Egypt : for he had respect imto the recompence of re- 
ward.*'— Hbb. xi. 24-20. 

Thebe can be no doubl; that tbe Society of EriendSy in common 
with all the Churches of Christendom, suffers severely from the 
worldly spirit— the lust of gain, and ambition of worldly ease, enjoy- 
ment, and distinction. The regular and strictly temperate life of the 
true Christian, his uniform integrity and steady application to his 
daily calling, bring a blessing upon him, and he increases in wealth. 
We say a blessing, for, if used in strict accordance with the law of 
Christ, wealth is a blessing — ^not to keep, not to hoard, not to spend 
in ministering to low and unworthy appetites and desires, nor to lay 
up for the generation to come — ^but to use as God's stewards in 
doing good, by relieving the wants of our neighbours, and promoting 
the benevolent enterprises which, in the Spirit of Christ, are set on 
foot for lessening the suffering that abounds in the world, removing 
stumbling-blocks out of the way of the truth, and promoting the 
spread of the glad tidings of " peace on earth and good- will to men." 
But there is a snare in the very possession of wealth. If retained in 
possession, it produces, by an inevitable tendency, which nothing 
but God's grace can possibly counteract, a certain benumbing in- 
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fluence upon tbe possessor, which shuts up bis bowels of compassion, 
and makes him clutch his gold with tighter grasp, in a proportion 
directly corresponding with the quantity possessed; so that, as a 
general rule, the more men have, the less willing they are to part 
with it, unless for the express purpose of bringing in still more. John 
Wesley has three maxims in connexion with this subject, two of which 
are most industriously put in practice : — " Get all you can, save all 
you can ; " but the third, " give all you can," which alone reconciles 
the other two with the exalted, self-sacrificing, world-renouncing 
spirit of the G-ospel, is, alas! almost entirely forgotten. Did the 
disciples of Christ thus literally fulfil the command of their Lord, 
" Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth," how altered would 
the aspect of the Churches at once become ! how would all the 
Christian graces be quickened! Faith, lov«, zeal,, and holy ardour, 
would glow and abound ; and instead of the word being choked, and 
becoming unfruitful, fruit would be brought forth, not thirty, nor 
sixty, but an hundred-fold. 

It will probably be admitted by all, that the spirit of trade, the 
lust of gain, is an easily besetting sin of the modern Quaker. Indeed, 
so notorious is the fact, that this very worldly-mindedness is the 
reason most commonly advanced to account for the degeneracy and 
lifelessness that now prevail. This, in part, may be true — it is the 
case with all Churches, more or less ; but it is by no means the 
principal cause. The same absence of means to keep alive their 
principles, by the living voice to which we have already attributed so 
much, has done its work as effectually here. The writings of the 
early Friends abound with the most beautiful and instructive homilies 
on the danger and the undesirableness of wealth, and the duty of re- 
garding it, as we have already intimated, as a trust to be employed for 
the glory of the Giver. Such, however, is the change that has come 
over the whole Society, that any one advancing precisely tbe same 
views as are to be found in. their own standard works, would be 
regarded by the great majority of the Society as nothing better than 
a dreamer and enthusiast. Some noble exceptions the Society has 
always presented, of men who felt it to be their high privilege to 
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deny tbemselves, and live in the most simple and unostentatious 
manner, in order that all the surplus they could command might be 
lovingly and gratefully devoted to the cause of Christ. All honour 
to such men, wherever found ! their number, alas ! is painfully small ; 
while the order of the day appears to be, to strive, if possible, to 
reconcile the essentially heterogeneous services of God and mammon. 
We cannot, however, avoid the suspicion, that, though a cause, the 
spirit of the world is by no means the chief cause, of the state of 
things which forms the subject of the present inquiry. 

It has been remarked, that the Eriend, having declined the theatre, 
the ball-room, and the place of popular amusement, is at liberty to 
engross his mind more with the affairs of business. There is, doubt- 
less, truth in this ; but this is a tendency which the Friends would 
not have felt injuriously, kdd they occupied themselves industriously 
in works of mercy and in the diffusion of truth. The man who lives 
and walks in the spirit of Christ, and takes means to bring himself 
into immediate acquaintance with the world of misery and depravity 
which lies at his very door, will have no occasion for the fascinations 
of the gay world, or the attractions of the counting-house, to fill the 
blank in his mind. In such a mind there will be no blank ; and if 
" eternity's too short to utter all God's praise," surely time will be 
too short to exhibit Christ's spirit in snatching, as brands from the 
burning, a few of those who are perishing by myriads every hour we 
live. The complaint, too, is often made, that there are comparatively 
few of the men Friends engaged in the work of the ministry, and that 
the work is left, for the most part, to the women. This, too, is gene- 
rally attributed to the mercantile habits of the men. Here, we think, 
the Friends do themselves an injustice. The spirit of mammon- 
worship is not half so deep or so inveterate as this supposition would 
imply ; nor can we believe that it is deeper amongst them than it is 
amongst other societies where the same anomalies are not found in 
connexion with it. Shall we not rather find the silence of the men 
accounted for in the fact already referred to, that no means are taken 
to employ, encourage, or call out the gifts that they may possess P 
They are left entirely to themselves, vrithout direct religious sym- 
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pathj, or minor opportunities for calling their gifts into exercise, 
until, from some strong impulse, unde^ which reason often has been 
known to reel, thej feel themselves constrained to speak in the 
solemn assemblies of GI-od*8 people. The artificial difficulties that the 
Friends have thus thrown in the way of the relief of the full heart in 
speaking of God's goodness, thus seriously limit the operations of 
the Spirit ; and there have, doubtless, been thousands of Friends who, 
if they had been suitably encouraged, would, from small beginnings, 
gradually have gone on to become young men, and strong men and 
Others in Christ — apt to teach and to preach too, and to take the 
oversight of G-od's heritage; but who, for want of this encourage- 
ment, have allowed their early convictions and the zeal of their first 
love to cool down in inaction, and never taken any active steps in 
the Qhurch or in the world, for the glory of God or the spiritual 
welfare of man. No wonder if, under these circumstances, the young 
Friend seeks employment in commerce, or in science or natural 
history, and gradually becomes almost totally indifferent to Zion's 
welfare or the salvation of sinners. We fear that thousands who 
might have been exemplary and eminent in usefulness, have, from 
this cause, degenerated into mere formalists — who frequent the silent 
meeting, not because of any amount of good that they get there, but 
because they are led to do so by educational prejudice, habitual inac- 
tion in the affairs of religion, and the approval of those with whose 
good opinion their worldly interests are intimately associated. It is 
thus that their negative system has produced coldness and worldlj- 
mindedness ; and the worldly mind, reacting on the spiritual state, 
has lessened still further the fitness and the inclination for the self- 
denying, flesh-mortifying, pride-abasing service of the eross. Let 
earnest care be exercised to secure the true conversion of eveiy 
member, and to find employment for each intiie afiairs of the Chnrdii 
suited to his stage of growth and feeling, and calculated to bring into 
productive exercise his measure of grace, whether larger or smaller} 
— growth in grace would be the necessary result, with an increasing 
interest in the things of God, which would leave no room in the 
heart for the love of wealth, ease, or honour ; being filled with the 
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Spirit of God, the spirit of the world would be effectually excluded. 
A negative religion is no religion at all. Unless the creature finds 
his highest good in entire conformity to the will of the Creator, and 
his moat exalted pleasure in labouring for the cause of Christ and the 
good of man, nothing will prevent the "lust of other things" from 
entering, with all its deadening influence. It is by wobks that 

ITAITH is MADE PEBFECT. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

MAHEIAGE EEGULATIONS AlTD BIETHEIGHT MEMBEBSHIP. 

" I am tlra door ; by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in 
and out, and find pasture.'* — John x. 9^ 

" Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that entereth not by the door into the sheep- 
fold, but climbeth up some oth^ way, the same is a thief and a robber." — John x. 1. 

Thebe is no doubt that the regulations of the Friends with refer-* 
ence to marriage have had a material effect on the present condition 
of the Society. The object of preventing marriage with any but 
members is a very good one ; but it may be secured at too great a> 
cost. The effect of the regulation seems to be, to cause many whose 
good sense leads them to sacrifice the privilege of membership with a 
small section of the Church of Christ, by the violation of one of their 
arbitrary rules, rather than do violence to the sacred obligations of a 
pure and exalted affection ; while to those who conscientiously adhere 
to the rule because it is the rule of the Society, it materially limits 
the sphere for choice — preventing, in thousands of instances, attach- 
ments in every other respect most eligible, and causing, where the 
attachment has been formed, a blasting of the highest and purest 
earthly hopes, for which something more than mere human law 
should be required. The effect of this arrangement in diminishing 
the numbers of the Society is threefold: — 1. Many members leave 
the Society altogether, who, but for this regulation, would, in all proa 
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bability have remained permanently connected with it. From careful 
statistics recently drawn up, it appears that out of every three mem- 
bers of the Society who marry, one member is lost to the Society by 
becoming united to some one not a member — a circumstance in itself 
enough to explain much of the state of affairs with regard to dimi- 
nished numbers ; but a circumstance which must itself have a cause, 
and which, we think, is by no means fully accounted for by the regu- 
lations with regard to marriage. 2. The expulsion of the delinquent 
lessens very much the probability of the partner being induced to 
join the Society — of which, if there were in it all the life and all the 
supply for spiritual necessities which there ought to be, the probabi- 
lity would be very considerable ; whereas the present dull and inactiye 
state of things is as little calculated to attract the devout believer \\ 
who has been accustomed to the more lively fellowship and mow j 
copious teachings of some other community, as it is likely to aroose \ 
the godless or the indifferent. 3. It materially lessens the number 
of marriages in the Society itself— dooming to life-long celibacj 
hundreds of persons of both sexes, who, if they had a wider sphere of 
choice, would, almost to a certainty, change a single for a married life. 
The practice of the Friends in making the restoration of the delin- 
quent so easy as they do, to some extent nullifies the process of dis- 
ownment — while their making it an act of delinquency at all, as witii 
the peculiar dress, confuses the sense of right and wrong, and gives 
to a merely human arrangement, of very questionable propriety, 
much of the authority and sanction of an actual Christian duty. Li 
this light, indeed, it is viewed — and the whole course of the discipline 
and the advice extended on such occasions go on the assumption, 
that, in " marryiag out of the Society," a member is violating hi* 
duty to God, and perils his souVs eternal welfare by the deed. 
Inconsistency of this kind may be taken as unfailing proof of some* 
thing faulty in the system. The Friends, we believe, have erred h«e, 
as in other matters, in attaching more importance to conformity thtti 
to unity. " Be not unequally yoked together with unbelievers," 
they make to apply to non-members — and they look more to con- 
formity in the mode of worship, than to the heart being right with ' 
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God. Persons may be met with out of the Society of equal piety 
and intelligence with any within its borders. If, then, a young and 
eligible member becomes acquainted with an individual of the opposite 
sex — pious, sensible, well trained, of suitable age and position,, fitting 
them in every respect to become partners for life, save the sole cir- 
cumstance that they belong to difierent sections of the same universal 
Church of Christ, and that one of those sections has made it a rule 
that its members shall marry none but their fellow-members, — no law 
of God will be broken if they realize their fondest hopes by becoming 
man and wife. An arbitrary law of man's forming, and of very ques- 
tionable propriety, will have been violated, and nothing more; while, 
to break ofi^ such a connexion when once formed, involves conse- 
quences of so serious a character, 'that nothing short of the most im- 
perative necessity, or absolute sense of duty, should allow the idea to 
be entertained. 

The Friends appear to have had their eyes opened during the 
present year to the injurious influence of their marriage regulations, 
and it is probable that they will, before long, undergo a considerable 
modification. The change proposed is, to permit those who attend 
their meetings, and in other respects conform to their views, though 
not members, to be married to members, without involving a breach 
of the rules. This is, doubtless, a step in the right direction ; but it 
is a very small one ; and, sanguine as some of the more thoughtful 
are as to the beneficial working of the contemplated change, we feel 
certain, that, so far as any fundamental or extensive improvement in 
the state of things is concerned, it will prove almost inoperative. 
There is in this, as in other parts of their system, a sacrificing of 
unity to conformity— a preferring Quakerism to Christianity— a 
resting satisfied with conviction instead of conversion, — all arising, 
as we conceive, out of the fundamental error discussed in the earlier 
portions of this work, which, so long as it is permitted to remain, 
will render totally abortive every attempt to restore animation to the 
languid organism, until the fundamental error is thoroughly rectified. 
Let that be done — let systematic means be employed to supply the 
needful instruction to the members, and to proclaim freely the doc- 
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trines of the Society, and let proper care be taken that tione but 
suitable matches be encouraged, without restricl^ng any to members 
of their own denomination or those who worship with them, — and 
new life and animation would at once be infused. If, under these 
circumstances, a member was lost now and then by being drawn o^rer 
to other societies, the tendency in that direction would be ineom- 
parably less than under the present silent system; while the pro- 
bability would be incomparably greater than at present, of those who 
were brought amongst them by this means becoming permanently 
attached to the Society. 

There could not, perhaps, be a stronger proof of the injurious 
working of the present regulations than the practice of match-making 
which some of the older members undertake on behalf of the younger. 
Having fixed upon certain parties that they consider suitable fix 
each other, they take opportunities for hinting the subject to each of 
them separately; and then, if the suggestion is at all favourablj 
received, they assist in obtaining opportunities for interviews, and 
promote, through its various stages, the consummation which, in 
their more than paternal solicitude, they have thought desirable. 
We do not affirm that connexions brought about in this way may 
never Be blessed to the parties, though we think the probability is 
very much against a favourable result. Certain we are, however, that 
a state of things which renders this kind of interference desirable, or 
even possible, in connexion with the most delicate and most important 
of all the relations of life, must be very anomalous and very unsatts- 
factory, and in itself a strqng objection to that exclusive r^mBL 
which has rendered it possible. 

The subject of Birthright Membership, as it exists amongst the 
Friends, is one which has long claimed the attention of the thoughtful 
amongst them, and been regarded as one of the causes of the Society's 
decay. There can be very little doubt as to the correctness of this 
impression. The tendency of this arrangement considerably resembles 
that of infant baptism in the Church of England, which introduces 
all, alike, without reference to moral or spiritual fitness, into the 
privileges and responsibilities of the Church. This infi.ueace is felt 
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in a fourfold manner, — on parents, on their offspring, on the Chnrch 
and its officers, and on the world at large. There cannot be ft 
moment's doubt as to the obligation that is laid on Christian parents, 
of training and instructing their children in the great truths and 
duties of our holy religion ; and it may, at first sight, appear that the 
practice of regarding children from the birth as members is calcinated 
to favour the faithful discharge of this sacred trust. It appears, 
however, l^at while the practice does not afford additional facilities 
or motives for the promotion of this object, it .has the effect of 
lessening, on the part of the parent, the sense of responsibility that 
would otherwise be felfc. The very idea of the child being bom intp 
a society whose views and practices we approve, seems to present a 
guarantee for itsr being surrounded by the influences that we should 
desire for it ; and the tendency to rest satisfied, to a certain extent, 
with this provision, is too extensively felt and acknowledged by the 
more thoughtful members to require any proof. The external pecu- 
liarities have been allowed, in a peculiar manner, to add to this sense 
of security. They are, as we have seen, regarded as a hedge, keeping 
the tender lambs from evil influences, and evil influences from the 
tender lambs. The feeling of responsibility on the part of the parentis 
thus weakened. Segar^ng his child as "providentially" cut off, in a 
great measure, from the snares and temptations of the world at large, 
he is less urgently impressed with the importance of prayerfully 
inculcating right principles, pursuing a system of judicious training, 
and seeking for the early and sound conversion of his children, and 
their decided and deliberate entrance ork the narrow way that leadeth 
unto life, and to which the narrow way marked out by external 
badges and educational or ecclesiastical restrictions bears a certain 
resemblance — a delusive one, however, and one which, as we have 
already seen, operates on the unawakened mind only to occasion a 
feeling of prejudice against the whole systiem of which they form 
a part, — to the truly awakened as a constant source of unniecessary 
and discouraging temptation, and to the world at large as a means of 
deterring the seeking mind from becoming acquainted with their 
views on more important matters^ 
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The same kind of influence operates no less powerfully on the 
officers of the Society, who, from the circumstance that the great 
bulk of the Society grow up in their midst, and that their official care 
of the members does not commence until some delinquency gives 
occasion for their interference, have no motive to concern themselves 
with the spiritual condition of the young people, except that of a 
general Christian regard ; a motive which, while it is essential as the 
basis of all spiritual oversight, will be found practically inadequate, 
unless called into systematic operation by the established regulations 
of the Society. Every living member of the Church will take a 
kindly interest in the best welfare of the others ; and every one who 
in reality travails for Zion's welfare, will seek occasions for encourag- 
ing the feeble, counselling the simple, and rebuking the offending; 
all the faithfulness of the members thus spontaneously exercised, 
will never supersede the necessity of having suitable persons ap- 
pointed, with suitable occasions for securing these objects. So &r 
does the fear of man, and the slothful disposition to avoid duties of 
almost every kind, operate on all, that, to the generality of persons, 
some such motive is absolutely necessary ; while, to those whose love 
and zeal afford a sufficient impulse, the exercise of kindly intentions 
will be materially facilitated, and the way opened, by prescribed occa- 
sions. As it is, no one having an immediate feeling of responsibility 
in the matter, all, with very few exceptions, shrink from the duty: 
when undertaken, it is generally with a great deal of hesitancy and 
fear whether it may prove acceptable ; and so uncommon has any- 
thing of the kind become in4;he Society, that when any one, actuated 
by a little more than ordinary zeal, steps out of the way to engage in 
such labours, his efforts are regarded by the educationally and birth- 
right-privileged,, but indifferent members, as nothing better than a 
sheer impertinence. 

The influence of these arrangements on the members them- 
selves is correspondingly injurious. Installed, without any regard 
to moral or spiritual fitness, in all the privileges and preroga- 
tives of full members, possessing an equal legislative authority 
with the oldest, most experienced of the community, accustomed 
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from ohildhood to a garb and mode of address that shuts him out 
from the world at large, and conveys an imfpressiou of superior 
eanctity^^what wonder if the young Friend who does not beoome 
impatient of the yoke, should grow up pharisaically trusting in his 
goodly heritage, his guarded education, his external conformity-*-to 
the neglect df that change of heart, that growth in grace, and con- 
sistent, self-denying life, spent in labouring for the cause of Christ, 
which belong to the Divine life, and constitute the oiecessary qualifi- 
cations for membership in. the Church of Christ, and heirship to the 
kingdom of heaven. It is ofi»en remarked by pevsonB of other 
reHgious persuasions, that the young people of the Society of Eri^ids 
exhibit a disposition to treat with levity everything connected with 
religion, in a manner not to be met with in the young people similarly 
oonnected with the earnest mera'bers of other denominations. We 
fear that there is too miich truth in this observation — though there 
certaibaly are, to some extent, indiications of a change for tho bettef. 
We believe that this observation, so dStr as dt is correct, is mainly tj^ 
be accounted for l)y tlie joint influence of birthright membership, tl^ 
^^ minor peoiiUaritieB," ^and silent meetings, and the abaenee of 
systematic religions care over the individual members. They mve 
made ediU3ationally singulan, before they can possibly appreciate the 
veasons for which they ^are isent into the world with a dress a^A 
address tbot imake them a kuaghing-stock to their fallows ; th^ 
become impatient of the religious influence with which this tirbitraii^ 
restriction is connected ; and many of them resolve, long beforehanfl, 
-that they will aeise the fir^t opportunity to throw oif a restriiint 
which cafEKuot ftul to be nrktome, which J. J. Ghirn^ him9elf eh>ar^ 
terizes as one of the seiierctet tcxrdeals to whidh the Christian can he 
subjected, biit for the e&darasoiee of wiiich the youiig Eriend 'hsfi.ne^i^ 
had any satisfactory reasons pr^ented to Ms miDd,:and which he s^ 
incessantly Violated by those to Whcnn Ite bas to Hook up for esamt)]^. 
"Wizen, at the public schools of the Society, the teachers 'endeavour to 
enforce attention to these matters, the constant reply is, " flek^i^, 
they don't do bo at hoiziFe." 
If it be )8aid, that (fiHial duty ^ught to ipresent a sufficient motivQ jbi> 
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the young, we reply, that there is in human nature, at best, so mnAl 
to put parental authority and filial duty to the test, that it ia nniri^l 
to say the least of it, to increase the difficulties in. tbe way of il 
thorough parental dismpline, and to lessen the moral infiuenee of ^1 
parent, by awakening prejudice and disgust, in oonnezioa wiih Urn 
which involves the breach of no moral law, and which, luyweverill 
may recommend itself to the truly*awakened belieT^r, can ban m\ 
weight with the unregenerate youth. 

If the badge is kept up at all, its adoption should be the resnlli 
eonviction. We know the objection that will be aiwie to tkis sif I 
gestion— that if left thus, it would never be adopted at aU, exotjpftiil 
a few isolated cases. ^ It is good for a nia^ to bear tka yoke i^m 
youth," say the Friends : doubtless — the yoke of judiciowi jwaMl 
and discriminating disoipline, which will tax to the utn^at ike m 
parental skill — and the yoke of Christ, which no pareaaial aalkrilfl 
can impose, but to which the young and susoeptible mind mMjh\ 
imperceptibly led; and let parental authority reserre iia simgl 
unimpaired for those legitimate occasions which, if jutstice is te b 
done to its solemn responsibilities, will try its strengtii to the uftntfii 
without any artificial means being used to biing tiho YOWDg m 
vigorous spirit into painful cdlision with necessary ooBtvcl,«rii 
lessen the proifound lespect that children ought to entertain fiv tUt 
parents, and from which, in a great measure, their fiirat ideas ef M) 
to the Gk>d that made them, wDl, im the first inedbaaoe^ httve tob| 
derived. 

The- young Friends of the present day may be divided iniBtel 
classes : — 1, Those who throw c^ the restraints of eibieetiom 9/i^\ 
moral principle, and become abandoned oharaetors; 2, Tbo» lAi 
become the subjects of converting and saoetifying grace, and ^\ 
adhere to the views, practices, and communion of tha Secifl^i 

3, Those who, equally the subjects of saving grace, laave the £naA 
and become valuable and active members of other comnninities* til 

4, Those who, while they remain connected witb l^e Soeietj ui 
take a part in the affairs of the Church, have, nevertheless, neitf 
been influenced by converting grace, are totally ignorant of ft* 
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divine life, and are either rank hypocriteB or mere worldlings — 
purely indifferent to ev^tbing that eonoems the true welfare of 
the body. 

It must be seen at once, that the infksioQ of the two latter 
elementsrTT^the hypocrite and the worldling — amongst the regenerate 
and liring members of the Church, and of their worldly principles 
and maxims into the deliberations of the body, must exert a serious 
deadening influence upon the whole community, and materially lower 
the standard of duty which the Ghureh maintains. It is impossible, 
in the very nature of things, that % Church thus constituted can 
either feel or exert that Kvely interest in divine things — that glowing 
seal for God's glory and man^s salvation*— that indifference to the 
laugh or the frown of the world, or to its honeyed and gilded baits, 
nrhieh might reasonably be expected in a Church composed only of 
the regenerate. 

The necessary result of this state of things, in connexion with the 
deficient teaching of their doctrines, is to convert the Society, from an 
evangelical community, into a society, fbr the most part, of mere 
moralists. This tendency is painfully felt by many of the more 
earnest members, who would gladly hail any measure that was likely 
to infuse amongst them a larger proportion of the spirit of the Gospel. 

There is no object gained by birthright membership that might not 
be secured without it. The religious education of the young might 
be as effectually attended to; they might, after leaving school, become 
members of Bible classes, in which the great truths of the Gospel as 
held by the Society might be regularly inculcated, doubts and diflS- 
oulties expressed and removed, and suitable opportunities seized for 
pressing home upon each and all the vast importance of seeking first 
the kingdom of heaven and its righteousnees. They might then, after 
a satisfactory evidence of their living interest in divine things, be 
recognized as members, and gradually encouraged to employ them- 
selves in the affairs of the Church, the exercises of the sanctuary, and 
•works of mercy. Opportunities would be presented in the distribu- 
tion of tracts, teaching in the Sabbath-eehool, visiting the sick. In 
the Church, opportunities for spontaneous utterance, in thanksgiving, 
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prayer, or exhortation, being afforded, it would soon be seen to wbom 
gifts were communicated — ^whieb, under the watchful and judicioiis 
care of the more experienced members, might gradually be brought 
forward into healthy exercise, to the benefit of the individual, tbe 
Church, and the world. As, in .the early days of the Society, tbe 
meetings for discipline were not open to all the young people, bat 
only to those who, on account of their sedate and becoming walk u 
Christians^ were invited to sit down wil^ their brethren,— bo, noir, 
only the truly-awalcened would be admissible to them. What wai 
thus lost in numbers would be gained in strength, the united spiritual 
exercise of the living membei<s not b^ing checked or interfered witk 
by the admixture of the indifferetit* If it be objected, that this wouM 
keep the younger branches df Friends* families from growing up in 
&miliarity with the nature of the discipline, Und learning to take aa 
interest in its welfare, — we reply, from most extensive aeqaaintanoe 
with the facts of the case, that, next to the '' peculiarities," these is 
nothing which so prejudiees the minds c^ the youn^ tigainst tbe 
Society as their being required to attend meetings {for diseipiiiie. 
This is the point at which a settled aversion to the Society often 
commences. Nothing would be k)st, and very much gained, by keepiog 
the unawakened out of the meetings for discipU&^« 

So far from the Friends exerting the influence thsl; ihej ought to 
do, in spreading their principles abfeiad in the world,-^they are, frtw 
the joint operation^ of birthright mdmbersihi^ and tbe abnenes of 
efficient religious teaching, beeoming dead to those r^ty tiews than- 
selves* With regard to war, for instance, Chi?i«tian feelings has been 
retrograding both in the world at large and in the Society of Priends. 
We have conversed with numbers of them who, while actively engaged 
in the affairs of the Society^ justify^ War ; \^hile mammon-^ worship and 
the desi]*e of high islanding in the werid afe exerting an ev^r-inteBsi- 
fying influence directly hostile to ik^ self-denying and huifible spirit 
of the Gospel. The more weakhjr members are inore and more 
ai9similating in spirit and habits to the world — the pleasures of tbe 
table, handsome houses and furniture, and stylish equipages, witii \l 
parties, excursions, concerts, entertainments, and everything caka* 
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lated to gratify " the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life," taking the greater share of time and attention, weaning 
the heart from the things of God*8 salvation, and steadily eating out 
the life of the Church. While one- half of the members are engaged 
in seeking the pleasures that wealth commands, another very large 
section are earning their daily bread by occupations that would not 
have their existence if there were no sinful tastes to be gratified — 
pandering to, and stimulating into extraordinary activity, the vicious 
appetites of their fellows — ^literally, in mmj instances, living by the 
vice and the folly of their fellow- men. At a time like the present, when 
the whole nation is taking upon itself the responsibility of aggression 
and grasping violence in foreign lands, and converting into a grand 
national crune that which has hitherto been the crime of a company, 
and the eotiBparatively spmll number more or less directly connect^ 
with the governing classr—a fttem,^ imcompromising voice like that 
which the Frienda might have raiaed with all the authority of the 
Gospel ministry^ aeoonded by a steady i?efuaal to enter into any com-* 
promise with the wide-sweeping iniquity, would, under the Divine 
blessings haive exerted a moat important influenoe, md might have 
been an adequate instruiment in the hiuida of the Omnipotent for 
awakening this great nation t^ the tcvQ character of the mad career 
of oppireasion and selfisli aggraodiizAmenii, at the expense of the 
weaker peoples of the East, into which we afo now rushing with 
infatuated and headlong precipitancy, and which, in the very nature 
of things, must eventually, if persisted i», destroy the very life of* 
religion in this land of xieligioua freiadom and Gospel light and 
Hberfcy. 
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CHAPTBB XXI. 

SUPPORT OF THE POOB. 

" Blessed is he that considereth the poor : the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble. Th« Lord will preserve him, and keep him alive ; and he shall be blessed i 
upon the earth : and thou wilt not dfeUnflr him unto the will of his tinemite. tte ;T 
Lord will strengthen him upon iho bed of languishing : thou wilt make all hi^ twda \\ 
his sickness."-^PsALM xli. 1-8. 

'' But to do good and commuoicatd icftget not : for with such sacrifices Qod is weQ 
pleased." — Heb. xiii* 16. 

i 

It is doubtless an imp^i^tire Chnsftian dutj^ to dmpl<rf Bup^rflamu 
wealth for the benefit of the needy ; and few will deny^ that wbild tU 
claims of suffering humanity will nevm* fail to awaken sympathy in 
the child of G^od, the needy ci€mbei*s of the Churth of Christ hate 
an especial .claim on the inditidttal believeir and on \he Chntoh, The 
manner in which Oberlin ufg^ Upon his floek the duty of earkig for 
their poorer neighbours^ wa& tnily ^emplary. Amongat tbB qiiei- 
tions that he addressed to them in writitig^ and to which iw expected | 
satisfactory answers, ^&te the following :->^ 

^ Do you never pasis a Sunday without employing yo«a«8lf i^ 
8omt6 work of charity ? " 

" Do thosid who Bte ptoviddd with neti&iMty dothes employ u 
regular patt of their income to procure thetn for their dcistitato 
neighbours, or to reliere thmr Other necessities ? " 

In the same spirit he himself was most particular in devoting ft 
certain share of his own income to the alleviation of others' wants, 
and in accustoming himself to the strictest self-deniaIj, in order 
to increase his means of doing good. He used his utmost endeavours 
to persuade others to imitate his example, and to avoid any super- 
fluity in their clothes or in their manner of living, that they might 
have the more to spare for the exalted purpose of doing good. 

The regulation of the Friends, by which they undertake to support 
their own poor, is a fine embodiment of the same spirit. In the 
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early days of ihe Society, indeed^ ihe spirit of love and self-sacrifice 
for each other so prevailed, that the Friends then presented an ex*- 
ample which hew rarely been equalled-^-^jertainly never excelled — since 
the apostles' days. They were willing to spend and be spent for 
each other-^hey bore one another's burdens, and hazarded their 
own safety in the hope of assisting each other^ and undertook incre* 
dible labours in order to lessen eadt other's sufiering^ and obtain 
some mitigation of the terrible fires of persecution by which they 
were tried* The richly dressedy snugly housed and sumptuously 
entertained Friends of the present day, have as little in common 
with their foreiathers in the truth, in thia respect, as in their cold 
and formal silent meetings when compared with the fervent zeal and 
the ready utterance of living truth that marked tbeir eiarly days. The 
disposition that led them then to part with all for Christ and their 
suffering brethren, is now represented by an arrangement which, 
good as it i6^ can only be regarded as the shadow of that fervent 
charity which, aks 1 however exhibited in individuaky has long ceased 
to difitingui^ the great bulk of the oonoinunity* 

It is, at the same time^ open to qtiestion, whether in undertaking 
the actual support of the poorer members, the Friends have not gone 
a little beyond the h^py medium ia which true s^ety and perma* 
nent utility reside. As with the badges, a certain amount of com- 
phtcency is produced in some orders of mind by the very fact« It is 
a great thing to be able to say, we provide for all our poor members. 
It is quite possible, however, that like other matters of routine, it 
may come to be done without that fervent love existing which gives 
its true value to every work of mercy. It may exist as part of a 
system, and be kept up with pride by men who never felt a toudi 
of true generosity, and never made a real sacrifice for the sake of 
a sufi^ng neighbour^ 

The immediate object, however, of noticing the subject here, is to 
point out its bearing on the diminishing numbers. It is to be feared 
that the feeling of complacency to which we have already alluded, 
induces many of the members, and, to a certain extent, the ISociety as 
a whole, to feel less responsibility in connexion with the indigent 
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and the suffering in* the- \^rld at large. It is veiy natural for tbem 
to say, '' If ail did as we do^ the poor would be oiiciently looked 
after ; " — but then all do not do so. It is to be feared that no exist- 
ing religious community approaches anywhere near the standu^d esta- 
blished by Christ with reference to the< poor. He has left them 
under the gumrdianship of his Mbw^r^^assuring them, that what^ 
ever is done for them He will consider as done for Himself; and yet 
how little the generality of the Friends know of the stiffering and 
sorrow^ the abject misery and absolute starvation, that is incesBantly 
going* on within a few paces of their own dwellings and places of 
business ! The indifierenoe to the spiritual welfiure of the perishing 
finds its: counterpart in this disregard of their bodily weUarei We 
do not here lose sight of the many noble ea^eptions thi^- exist-^nor 
are we comparing the Friends injuriously with all the other denomi- 
nations. We could mention some that are much more faithful isr 
this respect than others — and it isi oapable of demonstraftiioD^ that 
those churches that are the most essemplary in this, respect seouj^ 
the strongest hold on the afieetions of the people^ and aei^ their 
labours crowned with the greatest number of souls? ad<ded to the 
number of the saved^ It ie this> kind o£ agency whtob gives ther 
Wesleyans, in spite of their arbitrary and tyraiimcal Conf^^eiM^e, 
such a strong hold on the a^^tions of the people. Let the tract 
distributors, the visitors oi the siek, and the conduct(»rs of cottage- 
prayer^^eetings deait^ fk)m their unostentatious labours^ aod the- 
Confereofoe would soon find itself l^t without the ainewis of war,, 
with empty eofiersr and empty chapelsv Let the members of any 
oommunity be diligent in the kind of work we have becoo^ d/esoribiii|^ 
— onfy let it be done in a spirit of love, aad they ^U Qot f^U. tor 
secure the sympathies and the willing ears of the peoplew 

But in addition to the complacency engendered by the system of 
the Fri^id^, and the consequent neglect of the poor that aare out of 
Idieir pale, the very fact that they are pledged to the support of all 
their needy members, operates powerfully as a check to their disposi- 
tion to seek for proselytes in the humbler walks of life. It becomes, 
in short, an element in the consideration of an application for* mem* 
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bersbip, what: degree of probabilitj theire is of the individtial beeoiningy 
at some not very distant period, a burden to the Society. We are 
not here giving an opinion as to the desirableness or otherwise oi the 
regulation in question. We think it possible^ that bj proper watch- 
fulness and counteracting influences, the eyil tendencies to which we 
have re^Brved might be counterbalanced ; but wie certainly think that 
this regulation is a cause, amongst others, and in the way that we 
have indicated, of the Society not keeping up^ or advancing its num- 
bers. When it is borne in mind that the same ordeir of things pre- 
Tails now as gare nee to the declaration, ^* ^ot many noble, not many 
mighty are called,"' it may be seen at a glance» that in any society 
which fails to win trophies from the kingdom^ of Sa^an by going ta 
those '^poor of this woiU ^* that &od has^ doos^ft " irich in faith " an4 
" heiars of the kingdom," the probability oi growtib, or even of per- 
manenee^ is immenaely kaseaaed. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 
c&souufnu&s. 

"■ This kmd goeth not out but by pn^r aad faatixigJ!'-'-MJkTT, jsvvl, 21. 

" Watch and pray, that ye enter not vAq temptation.: the spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak." — ^Matt. xxvi. 41. 

" As they ministered imto the Lord , and &sted, the Holy Gfhost said, Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them. And when 
they had fiksted and prayed>. and laid their hands on them, they seat them aira.y."-^ 
Acra :dii. ^ a 

As our inquiry draws to a close, we feel, m we have dene during 
its progress, that though its design is. good^ and our motiv^e^ we be* 
lieve, thorough^ sincere, our task has, nevertheDsssy something of an 
invidious character about it. The offioe of &tth-findep-^the^^ duty of 
searching out and exposing defects — is one which, to ofery generous 
mind, must be unpleasant ; and it is scarcely possible to be fiEiithful — • 
so faithful aa to >effect any really desirable result — without giving 
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paitij drZid D^eming'^especuflly to those who have not deeply examined 
the subject— needlMsij «etere» We ean, howevei!!, with the ^utfafui 
surgeon, say, "We wound but to heal; " and we trust that enough 
has been aaid in passing, to show out* respect, not only for the Soeietj 
itself, but also for the greater proportion of its riewB and prinoinleB. 
Even where we have felt oompelled to condemn^ we hare not dot. so 
without a deling of profound respect, under a conviction that ev^ 
the errors of the Society are in very close relationship to moat im^ 
portant, and, alas ! generally neglected trutbiu 

The return to the simple thee and thou of primitive times, the 
disuse of complimentary titles, the importance attached to plaindiest 
of dress and manners^-^1 are embediiDetitB-^exaggeraf^ed, oi? in acme 
measure warped, it may be— but still embodiments of a great prin- 
ciple. We have already shown how, in reference to these prine^ks, 
extremes meet, and living testimonies degenexlate into badges and 
lifeless forms ; and while we repudiate these semblances of Christian 
principle, we should hail with unmixed joy every sign of a disposition, 
on the part of the Friends, to return to their own noble standard of 
two hundred years ago. 

The same remarks apply to their system of worship. While 
objecting to that which has supervened upon their early views and 
practices, we should be sorry indeed if anything that we have written 
should convey the impre^ion that we underrsdue thdise views of the 
extremely solemn iiatuife of Christiati worship, or the immense 
advantage to the spiritual life of that introversion of soul, that re- 
coUectedness of mind,, which it was one of their grand objects to 
recommend and to attain^ To the present day, there is a degree of 
weightiness about the character and the life and actions of a geiiuiiie^ 
spiritnally^minded, earnest, liberals-hearted Quaker, whieh ia very 
rare in other communitiel^ We should say, that if Hke lebanges we 
have suggested could not be attained but by the sacrifice of this hi§^ 
integrity, this collected and weighty spirit^ they would be dearljr 
purchased. Sure we are that the religious professors cxf other pe^ 
suasions have as much to learn from the Friends as the Friends from 
them. The Spirit's work is the same, and it effects the satne xestilti 
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when yielded to and eherished, irrespective of oreed or system ; and 
there is far more in cooitnon between the most spirituallj-minded i^ 
the different sections of Christ's Church, than there is between thd 
spintiial of any given cothmunity and the worldly or frivolous of thtf 
same community. Gheorge Fox, and John Wesley, and John Fletcher^ 
Baiter, and Bowland Hiil, and Charles Simeon, had far more in com" 
mon with each other than the wine-drinking, cigar^sraoking, money- 
making, concert^going gentlemen that now occupy prominent placea 
in the Sevoral sectiottiii of the seteral churches to which they belonged, 
hate with any of those worthies* Mrs. Fletcher, Elizabeth Fry, th» 
widow Fell, Sarah Ortibb, Madame Guyon, and, in short, the womeki 
who, in whatever section of the Church, answer to the apostle's de^ 
scription, ivnd possess the ornament of a m«ek and quiet spirit, com-> 
bined with true filial love to God, and earnest self-sacrificing love to 
man, and untiring energy on behalf oi the sulTering and the erring, 
have infinitely mord in common with each other than the gay, th^ 
giddy, and the vain^ who, forgetting alike the claims of the poor and 
those of their own p^Odioils ofl^ing. Spend their lives in one nn-> 
changing round of eiccidng r^dading, shopping, dressing, and visiting^ 
and still remdn attached to the ^vertU churches which Were oneo 
adorned by the piotts and devoted lives of the Worthies We have men'' 
tioned abOv>dk 

Whiie, then, wo should deeply regret the oocuwonee of anything 
that was in the least degi^ere Calculated to lessen the value attach^ 
by th6 IVi(^ds, even in th^ee degenerate da^ys, to the deep and solid 
work of religion, we would record our settled convietion, that the 
chairges we have imggested-^so fkr from being likely to produce this 
result, guarded ae their introduction would be by tho present strong 
bias of the Friends in the opposite direction-^would be likely rathei» 
to promote thitt desirable object* The remilt Would be a system 
combining in a greater degree thaU any at present existing, the deep 
and exalted spirituality of the Friends with that kind and degree of 
st8t£MAiri0 tKSTBUMinirtrAt jiMtfCX which, as wo have shown^ is 
necessary to the carrying out of the gi^at design for which tho 
Church of Christ exists. 
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Thftt tbere W£ks in the Apostolic d^ys some proeess to a certain 
extent analogous to the silent waiting of the Friencb^n object at 
least, if not in method — may be gathered from the frequent allusions 
to fasting in oonxkexion with prayer. We believe that the chturebes 
of the present day suffer immensely from the neglect of this important 
aeeompaniment to prayer. It does not imply merely protracted 
abstinence from food, but a continuous application to the ob» sole 
object in hand*-^ complete withdrawal of the thoughts and affections 
from all the afiairs and objects of time, that they may be centred 
steadily upon the great object of worship. Sut this does not imply, 
of necessity, outward silence; nor, supposing that it did, doea it 
warrant our making silence the essential preMmina^iy to all the aer- 
vicea of the sanctuary, whether in pra^e or prayer, reading the 
Scriptures, or preaching the Word. 

We have already alluded to the injunction of Christ to tany at 
Jerusalem, and ^* wait for the pr^niae of the i'ath0]^" We hafo 
sbo^^ bow Eobert Barclay brings in that paasqga t^ 9u^|M9rt the 
theory of silent waiting ; but a re&cence to tb^ faats^of the oase will 
sbow how different was the anode m vb^h the tim& yfm^ ^pent, firom 
tbait which is implied by his qj^otatiom of the passage in euppprt of 
Im favourite theory. The period th^t fiiipaed between the iojitaetion 
to wait being given and the pouring out of the Spirit om the ^ay of 
Pentecost, waa ten days— a rather unuaudly lengthy period fbr a 
silent meeting. But we are not left to eonjecture aa to tl^e mMnmaa 
in which the time was spent. We are t<^, (Acta li. 14^) that ^^ titeae 
all continued with oiue apcord in prayer aod supplication'*<4-^Det with 
« ailent waiting." They were waiting, neverthdesa --*- waiting at 
Jerusalem*<^waiting im united exercise ; aod,^ as Luke mSwtixm Qi^ 
{mY. 52, dS,) when Jesus had ascended, to heaven, ** they wevshipped 
him, and returned to Jerusalem with great joy ; and were eontinaally 
in the temple, praising and blessing God." Sometimes u^ tW temple, 
sometimes in the ^^ upper room, where abode both Petec, Jamee, and 
John," and others — not silently waiting, but full of joy at the proofs 
they had received of their Lord and Master being all that He had led 
them to expect — they praised and blessed God ; and, full of e^pecta- 
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tion of tbe ptomised Comforter, tbey " continiied with onfe adcord in 
prayer ftnd suppUcaftion.*' But these delightful exercises did not 
fill up aR the time. There Was discipline to exercise in the infant 
Church. Judas had SaUen, and some one muBt foe appointed to tak« 
his office. " And in those days , Beter stood up in the midst of thd 
disciples/* who then numbered aboiit one hundred and twenty, and, 
having stated the &ct8 oif the ease, proposed that of those luea that 
had associated with theln during the whcde period of Christ's minis^ 
try, suffering, and resurrection and ascension, one should be ordained 
to be a witness with them " of bis resurrectioiu" " And they 
appointed two, Joseph called Barsabaa, who was sumomed Justus, 
and Matthias. And they prayed, and said, Thot^ Lord, winch knowest 
the hearts of all men, show whether of thene two thoa hast ohosen, 
that he may take part of this ministry and opostleahip, from which 
Judas by transgnession fell, that he might go to his own place. And 
they gave forth their lots : and the lot fell upon Matthias $ and lie 
wafl numbered with the «levwi «posti»8.^*^^Acts i. 2^~26« 

Here, then, we haT«> ifu «ddi!<^on to the probes «nd praytst^ and 
snpplicatioas already referred td, mn address, vocal prayer on a'ftpecial 
occasion, i^e yery words «f wkidi are gitre&) and tlhe i^ctioft o^ bh 
«po8tle by ilot,^-^and all in iihe interval oonsigued by Bobei^ Bau^tikiiy 
to silent waiting. These are ocoasioiiiie ineiotioned in the Old Tetsta*- 
ment whieh far motte resemble the silenit waiting df the Friends tidati 
anything that tboy adduce in wa^jfpott <tf it ; but then these were on 
espedal ocoasionA, in gveivt nsttional or other emei^eneieS) ikie spon- 
taneous reenoilt of strong emotion too great for uttemnc^^'-ciot the 
occasions for the delibeiate worship of the Almighty, oar the ^syst^maloc 
teaching of the law. 

When Ismel were defeased at Ai in oonneieio^ with the trespass ^ 
Achan, " Joshua rent bis clothes, and he fell to the earth upon hid 
face before the ark of the Lord until the eventide, he and th« elders 
of Israel." He then prayed; and the anawer to Mtk pvayer was to 
urge him to action : '* Get thee up ; where^o?^ liest thou thus upon 
thy face ? Israel hath sinned." He was to eanctify the {>eople, that 
the accursed-thing might be removed. Is there not, we would ask, a 
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lesson for the Triends in this P Over-activity is an evil, but it appears 
possible to err in the opposite direction. ** Wherefore liest thou thug 
upon thy face P Israel hath sinned." Similar instances may b^ met 
with : Judges xx. 26, when the rest of Israel contended with the 
tribe of Benjamin ; 1 Samuel vii. 6, when Samuel gathered tlie pe(^le 
together to Mizpeh on account of their idolatry, saying, ^ I will praj 
to the Lord for you." <' And they gathered together to Mizpefa, and 
drew water, and poured it out before the Lord, and fasted en that 
day, and said, We have sinned against the Lord." We pass by many 
instances of a similar character, to notice that of Eiira, wko, ove^ 
whelmed by a sense of the iniquity of his people in eonsexion witk 
their intermarriage with strangers, tells ua, ^* And I sat astonied uoial 
the evening sacrifice. And at the eyening sacrifice, I arose up firom 
my heaviness ; and having rent my garment and my mantle, I feH 
upon my toees, and spread out my hands unto th^ Lord my God, 
and said, my Qod, I am ashamed, and blush to lift up iqy hiot 
to thee, my God: for our iniquities are increased over our head, 
and our trespass is grown up unto the heaye9fi." * E^ira was joined 
in this exercise by <^ every one that trembled at the wiords of ik» 
rGod of Israel ;"t and at the oone^usion of his prayer an<) conies' 
sion, " there assembled unto him out of Israel a very great oongrcgar 
tion of men and women and children : for the people wept ve#y sere.^ 
Still !Ezra eontiniied momrning and fasting ; and the result of tiiis 
extraordinary exerciae was, that the people eneouraged bim to prooaed 
in the matter^Hi general asaembly of the people waa aummoniBd, and 
they rested not until they had put away this grievous am £rom them. 
But this oeeaaion may no more be taken as a model for all TSKwatiTiffl 
for worship, than the description by Paul of the faeetingB whese all 
jnight speak and all be edified. We find in Kehemiah viii. 1, that 
" the people gathered themselves together as one man into the street 
that was before the water-gate; and they spoke unto Ezra tbe soribe 
to bring the book of the law of Moses, which the Lord had com^ 
manded to Israel." He read to them, accordingly, **fix>m morning 
until mid'-day." He is then described as standing upon a pulpit of 
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'wood-T'^ot a box like the pulpits of mod^m days, but a platform 
rather, for thirteen of hia brethren i^ood besiide bim upon it. " And 
Ezra opened tbe book in the sight of all the pec^le, (for be waa above 
all the people ;) and, when he opeop^ed it, all the people atood up : and 
Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God : and all the people answered, 
Amen, amen, with lifting up their hflods^, and thej bowed their 
heads, and worshipped the Lord with their faces to the ground." 
Immediately afterwards are given the names of others who explained 
the law, and ^ caused the people to understand the law : and the 
people stood in their place." Se thej sead in the book of the law 
distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to understand the 
reading. If, then, the* readmg and expounding of the law was not 
ineoaapatibie with the solemn worship of the Almighty, why should 
the reading of the Bible be now ? If the Friends oan find a precedent 
for their silent imtinge in one pari of Soripture, why rejeet that 
reading and expounding which are equally distinctly described, and 
wbich are far more insisted on and alluded to as a aystematic and 
permanent arrangemetnt ; while the ooeasions of lying on their {kces 
and sittiiig ^astonied^' were, as we have already observed, the 
expressions of «iUx>ng emotion resuming firom some extraordinary and 
peculiar combination of circumstances. The esteat t» wbteh the 
Jewish mode of worship is to be regarded as a precedent for i^at of 
Ohristians is open to question : certain, however, it is, that if it 
favours ailent waiting on the one hand, it favours, to at least an 
egual extent^ the syi^iematic veading and expounding of the Scrip-^ 
tures at set times, and without waiting for any speoiAl impulae m the 
sense implied by the Priends. 

Enough, we trust, has now been said, to shew that we have no 
desire in the least degree to Ipwer the high standard that the Friends 
have sought to maintain with regard to tihe eminent spirituality of 
the Christian dispensation^-^the reality of tiie Holy Spirit's work in 
the hearts of believers, and especially in fitting for and calling to the 
ministry of the Gospel. "We shall feel that our labour has not been 
in vain, if the view we have taken of the subject should, in G-od's 
good providence and grace, be permitti^d to quicken the Society to a 
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ffesh appreciatian &t the very eraked pdvilegee with whidi iikey m 
invested, fknd tke solemn responsibilities Testing upon tkem with rek- 
fence not only to their own toembers, but to the perishitng world hf 
which they ore surrounded. Could they be induced to make the 
changes W6 have indicated, we feel assured that itbey might -awi&ento 
the life and vigour and influence of their early dajrs, nud again coa- 
stitute a burning and a shining light— <igain take their pAaoe m tbe 
van amongi^t the hosts of those armies of the saints, whi& &feA. now art 
wrestling agaimrt principalities ^and powers Und spiritudi wickednen 
\ in high pl»ees^^nort witi^ carnal weapons, but with thoae -spiintiiiJ 
1 Weapons that sore fnighty through Qed, ^ i^e rpuUing down df strong 
ii holds. Such Ui influence as the Friends would thus exert, is -ea^i*' 
tically the w-ant of the timefs. Theiir pe^ee principles, based on the 
utter incompatibiUty of wat with the Gospel, will alone .counterad; 
the present tendency in &vour of war; their -thorough^fgoing i^egritf 
is wanted to cleafise the comma'cial horizon ; their pare and sim|>k 
views on baptism and the eufiper will a^one present »aa effecitual bftrriar 
to ^he enc^e^b0>ents of iPoperyj, whether openly avowed, or etealthijj 
under cover <of the half-refbitmed ceremonies of the Anglioaai Ghuirdi. 
Should the f'rdands, bowevet*, fail te make these <B€»eseaay fihaages^ 
illustrating the ^daratidn of •Christy " No (mwa. having .tasted old 
wine strmghtway'desireth new, for he saith ^he old is txetter/'-^^'WC 
feel «8»u^d that a people will be raised in the Lord'ti own time^^-^^and 
that before nuiny years 'ha^^e rolled away^who,]goiag back (to the law 
and the tedtimeBay^ wi^h the fear of :G!od before /tiiek ^ea^ .end not 
disdakiing to .leaoxnirom the sucoesses or l^e failures of all 4;be ex»^ 
ing churches, will combine the doctrines and mach. of the churdi 
policy «if the Eriends with the activity and method of the 'W^sleyaus, 
and tlius give the initiative to an organization ajp^oadring .none 
nearly to the teuB Gospel standard in faith aiifd praetice th«n any* 
thing that the world has seen since the apostolic days. To liave 
been instrumetntal in the slightest degree in God's hands, in bring- 
ing abo«t such a loonsununation, whether in the reknodelling of the 
exiisting, or ike establishment of the new organization, would be re- 
garded by the writer as an object worthy of all the energies he could 
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h put forth, and all the sacrifices that he could make — an object, in 

fci short, worth living and dying for. That this little work may in 

d some measure be blessed to this important result, is his earnest 

h prayer. 

i " Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, saying, This people say. The 

H time is not come, the time that the Lord's house should be built, 

i Then came the word of the Lord by Haggai the prophet, saying, Is 

■ it time for you, O ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses, and this house 
i lie waste ? Now therefore thus saith the Lord of hosts ; Consider 

■ your ways. Te have sown much, and bring in little ; ye eat, but ye 
1 have not enough ; ye drink, but ye are not filled with drink ; ye clothe 
^ you, but there is none warm ; and he that eameth wages eameth 

■ wages to put it into a bag with holes. Thus saith the Lord of hosts ; 
i Consider your ways. G-o up to the mountain, and bring wood, and 
^ build the house ; and I will take pleasure in it, and I will be glorified, 
M saith the Lord. Ye looked for much, and, lo, it came to little ; and 
g when ye brought it home, I did blow upon it. Why? saith the 
i Lord of hosts. Because of mine house that is waste, and ye run 
g every man to his own house. Therefore the heaven over you is stayed 
I from dew, and the earth is stayed from her fruit. And I called for 
k a drought upon the land, and upon the corn, and upon the new wine; 
^ and upon the oil, and upon that which the ground bringeth forth 
i and upon men, and upon cattle, and upon all the labour of the 
i hands." — Haggai i. 2-11. 

J " Consider now from this day and upward, from the four and 

i twentieth day of the ninth month, even from the day that the foun- 

I dation of the Lord's temple was laid, consider it. Is the seed yet in 

I the barn ? yea, as yet the vine, and the fig tree, and the pomegranate, 

I and the olive tree, hath not brought forth : jbom this day fobth I 

I WILL bless Totr." — Haggai ii. 18, 19. 
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Writings of Fenelon, Lady Guion, and Michael de Molinos. 
32mo. cloth, price Is. 

JOHN SHARP. — Memoir of John Sharp, late Superinten- 
dent of Croydon School. Compiled by Samuel Kabb. Post 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 

A DIN BALL OH. — Christian Non* Resistance, in all its 
Important Bearings, illustrated and defended. By Adin Ballou. 
Keprinted from the American Editions. 18mo. cloth, price Is. 

NOR WA T. — The Rise and Progress of the Society of 
Friends in Norway. By Geobge Kichabdson. 12mo. cloth, 
price Is. 6d. 

JOHN PEASE^S Address to Friends in America on his 

Departure to England ; Reprinted from the American Edition, with 
Corrections. 2d. each, or Is. 6d. per doz. 

ELIHU BURRITT.— People-Diplomacy : or, the Mission of 

Friendly International Addresses between England and France. 
Svo. sewed, 2d., or Is. 6d. per dozen. 

SCRIPTURE REFERENCES.— Referevices to Select Scrip- 
ture Passages, suitable to be committed to memory. Compiled for 
the Use of Schools. 12mo. stiff cover, price 6d. 

IMMEDIATE REVELATION; Being a Brief View of 
the Dealings of God with Man in All Ages. By Henby Callaway. 
12mo. sewed, price 6d. each, or 5s. per doz. 

MARY ANN KELTY. — The Catacombs; an Allegory 
taken from a work of the Last Century, and Edited by Maby 
Ann Kelty. ISmo. stiff cover, 1842, price 2d., or Is. 6d. per 
dozen. 

JOHN LILBURNE.'-'Life of John Lilbume, of the County 
of Durham, who died in the year 1618; partly taken from the 
Biographical Dictionary of 1798. 12mo. sewed, 2d., or Is. 6d. per 
dozen. 
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MEMORIALS OF JDECEASEB FRIENDS, of JVew 
England Yearly Meeting, published by the New England Meeting 
for Sufferings, 1850. 18mo. sewed, price 3d. each, or 2s. 6d. per 
dozen. 

JOSN MTJRRA Y. — Memoir of John Mvrray, jun. ; read 
before the Governors of the New York Hospital, 9th month 14th, 
1819. By Thomas Eddy. 8yo. sewed, 1819, 4d. each, or 3s. per 
dozen. 

H. B. HO AG. — A Memoir of H, B, Hoag, wife of Idndley 
MuBBAT HoAG, of Wolfborough, New Hampshire, U.S. 12mo. 
sewed, 1845, price 2d., or Is. 6d. per doz. 

FRANCIS HOW GILL'S Admce to hie Bau^hUr, or the 
Unchangeable Testament, and Will, and Counsel of Fbanois 
HowGiLL, left to his daughter, Abigail Howgill, 1828. Sewed, 
12pp., 6d. per dozen. 

NATHAN HUNT.— A Brief Memoir of Nathan Hunt, who 

died in eighth month, 1853, in tiie 95th year of his age, in Guildford 
County, North Carolina, U.S. Crown 8vo. sewed, price 2d., or 
Is. 6d. per dozen. 

ELIZABETH FRY.— Life of Elizabeth Fry, compiled from 

her Journal, as edited by her Daughters, and fix)m other sources. 
By Susanna Cobdeb. Syo. cloth, price 8s. 

FRANCIS HOWGILL.— Some Account of the Exercises of 
Fbancis Howgill in his Search after the Saving Knowledge of 
God; written in the year 1655 ; to which is added a Brief Sketch 
of his Life. 16pp., 1842. Id. each, or 9d. per dozen. 

CATON, BURNYEAT^ANB CROKER.— Journals of the 

Lives and Gospel Labours of William Caton and John Burnteat ; 
also a Brief Memoir of John Cbokeb. Foolscap 8vo. doth, price 
3s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN BISCIPLINE.^PvhUc Religious Worship, 
and Gospel Ministry, briefly considered. By William Ai.exandbe. 
12mo. boards, price Is. 

J. J. GURNEY. — Essay on the Habitual Exercise of Jjove to 
God, considered as a Preparation for Heaven. By Joskph John 
GuBNEY. 18mo. doth, price Is. 6d. 

JOHN WHITEHEAD.— The Life and Writings of John 

Whitehead, an early and Eminent Minister of the Society of 
Friends. By Thomas Chalk. Foolscap 8vo. doth, price 2s. 6d. 

MEMORIALS concerning Deceased Friends^ Members of the 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. Published by its direction. Re- 
printed from the American Edition. 12mo. cloth, price Is. 
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ELIZABETH FRY.^Memoir of the Ufe of Elimleth Fry; 
with Extracts from her Letters aud Correspondence. Edited hy two 
of her Daughters. 8vo. cloth, Vol. 2, price 6s. 

RUTTTS BIAEY.-^Extracts from the Spiritual Bia/ry of 
John Rutty, M.D., preceded by Extracts from the Introduction. 
8vo. cloth, price 2s. 

SAMUEL CAPPER.'^Memoir of Samuel Capper. By 
Kathabinb Backhouse. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS.— Being a Record of the 

Christian Lives, Experiences and Deaths of Members of the Society 
of Friends, from its Rise to 1683. By E. & T. J. Backhouse, and 
the late T. Mounsey. Vol. 1, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 

H J, STT7RGE, — Texts and Hymns selected for Children. 
By H. J. Stuboe. Fcap. 4to. cloth, price 4s. An Edition in limp 
cloth, price 3s. 

TO TJTHFTJL PIL GRIMS ; or Memorials of young persons of 
the Society of Friends. " And he led them by the right way, that 
they might go to a city of habitation.'" 12mo. doth, 3s. 6d. 

AMERICA. — The History of the Society of Friends in 
America. By James Bowden. 2 Vols. 8vo. cloth, price 158. 

GEORGE FOX. —A hrief memoir of the Life and Public 
Character of Geobge Fox, who first gathered the Society of Friends 
called Quakers, to be a people. Written for the information of 
strangers. By Jacob Post. 18mo. cloth, price 9d., se^ed, 
price 6d. 

JACOB POST.-^The Origin, History and Doctrine of Bap- 

tisms, deduced from Holy Scripture and other authentic writings. 
By Jacob Post. 18mo. cloth, price Is. 

JACOB POST— The Lord's Supper; its Origin and 

History : shewing that devotionally partaking of bread and wine is 
an ancient Jewish Ceremony, not instituted by Christ, or appointed 
by him to be used by his followers. By Jacob Post. 8vo. cloth, 
price 6d. 

JOSEPH GURNEY B EVAN.-- Extracts from the Letters 
and other Writings of the late Joseph Gubney Bevan, preceded by 
a short Memoir oi his Life. 8yo. cloth, price 5s. 

RICHARD REYNOLDS.-'Letters of Richard Reynolds, 
with a Memoir of his Life. By his grand-daughter Hannah Maby 
Rathbone, Author of the Diary of Lady WiUoughby. Post 8vo. 
cloth, with a Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 

R. Sf E. SHACKLETON.— Memoirs and Letters of Richa/rd 
AND Elizabeth Shackleton, late of Ballitore, Ireland, compiled 
by their daughter, Maby Leapbeateb. 8yo. cloth, price 58. 
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WILLIAM B, KIMBEK-'Memoir of William B. Ktmher, 
of Philadelphia ; *' I love them that love me, and those tliat seek 
me early shall find me." 18mo. cloth, price Is. 

JANE BETTLE. — Extracts from the Memorandums of Jane 
Bettle, with a short Memoir respecting her. Keprinted from the 
American Edition. 12mo. cloth, price Is. 6d. 

JAMES PARNELL, — A memoir of James Famell, with 
extracts from his Writings. By Hbnry Callaway. 18mo. cloth, 
price Is. 6d. This Edition contains a fac-simile of Pabnell's 
handwriting. 

EDWARD ALEXANDER. — A Memoir of Edwa/rd 

Alexander, with a testimony from the Monthly Meeting of 
Limerick, and Extracts from his Diary. 12mo. cloth, price 28. 

JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY.^A few select Extracts from 
the Journal of Joseph John Gurney, heing a fac-simile of his 
handwriting. 4to. cloth, price 3s. 

WILLIAM COOEWORTHY.-'A Memoir of William 
CooKwoRTHY, formerly of Plymouth, Devonshire. By his Grand- 
son. Post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

EDWARD BURRO UGH— A Memoir of a faithful Servant 
of Christ and Minister of the Gospel, who died in Newgate 14th 
12th month, 1662. By William and Thomas Evans, of Phila- 
delphia. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

FRISCILLA GURNET.— Hymns selected from various 

authors, for the use of Young Persons. By Priscilla Guknbt. 
Tenth Edition. 32mo. cloth, price Is. 6d. 

WILLIAM ALLEN.—The Life of William Allen, with 
Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by Susanna Cobdbr 
and Lucy Bradshaw. 3 vols., Svo. cloth, price 24s. 

• By James Sherman, Minister of Surrey Chapel. 

The present memoir imdertaken at the request of Mr. Axlen's 
friends. Post Svo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

MARTHA C. THOMAS.— Memoir of Martha C. Thomas, 
late of Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. 12mo. sewed, price 4d., or 3s. 
per dozen. 

THOMAS LEE TAYLOR,— A few particulars of the life 
and last illness of Thomas Lee Taylor, late of Pontefract 12mo. 
sewed, Id. each, or 9d. per dozen. 

QUERIES. — Scriptural Associations with the Women* s 
Queries. Published at Birmingham in 1850. Sewed, price 2d., or 
Is. 6d. per dozen. 

GEORGE WITHY.-- An Index to the Holy Scriptures ; 
intended to facilitate the audible readings thereof in Families and in 
Schools. By George Withy. Crown 8vo. sewed, price 4d., or 3s. 
per dozen. 
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LYMOND'S ESSAYS.— Essays on the Principles of 
Morality, and on the Private and Political Rights and Obligations of 
Mankind. By Jonathan Dymond. Svo. cloth, price 9s. 6d. 
Another Edition in cloth at Ss. 6d., and sewed at 2s. 6d. 

REBECCA FARRANB.-^A Sister's Memorial; or a little 
account of Rebecca Farrand: also, drawn up by her, a brief 
Sketch of an Elder Sister. Crown Svo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE TEACHINGS for Young Children, or Lessons 
and Practical Results from the Old Testament Histories. By Eliza- 
beth C. AsHBY. ]6mo. cloth, price 2s. 

DR. TTAGSTAFF.'-A History of the Society of Friends, 
compiled from its Standard Records, and other authentic sources. 
By William R. "Wagstaff, M.D. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

ELISABETH FRY,— Vie D' Elisabeth Fry, extraite des 
M^moires Publics par deux de ses Filles, et enrichie de mat^riaux 
inedits par I'auteur des biographies D 'Albert de Haller, &c., &c. 
8vo., half-bound calf, 9s. 

JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY—A Memorial of Jos&ph John 
GuRNBY. By Bebnabd Babton. 4to., bound in silk, price Is. 

ELISABETH FRY—Esquisse de la Vie D' Elisabeth Fry. 
Traduite de TAnglais, par J. E. Mollet. 8vo., sewed 4d., or 3s. 
per dozen. 

JA COB POST. — A Summary of the Principles and Doctrines 
of the Christian Religion, as taught in the Bible. By Jacob Post. 
Second Edition, Foolscap Svo. sewed, price Is. 

QUERIES for Women Friends; affectionately addressed to 
Members of the Society. Svo., stiff cover, 4d., or 3s. per dozen. 

JOHN STICKLAND.— Memoirs of the Life of John Stickland, 
of East Holme, near Wareham, Dorset, principally compiled from 
his own papers. By W. L, Bellows. 16mo., sewed. Third 
Edition. 6d. 

THE SACRAMENTS.— On the History and Mystery of 
(those called) Sacraments, showing them to be Jewish Institutions, 
and not Ordinances appointed by Christ to be observed in His 
Church. By Jacob Post. Foolscap Svo., stiff covers, price Is. 

JA COB POST.^The Bible the Book for all. By Jacob Post. 
Second Edition, Hlustrated. Foolscap Svo., stiff cover, 6d. ** The 
people of Berea were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in 
that they searched the Scriptures daily, to see whether these things 
were so. Go thou and do likewise." 

WILSON ARM ISTEAD.— A Tribute to the Negro; being a 
vindication of the moral, intellectual, and religious capabilities 
of the coloured portion of mankind ; with numerous Biographical 
Sketches, and illustrated with several portraits. By Wilson 
Abmistead. Svo., morocco, 25s., reduced to 12s. 
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ACKWORTE SCHOOL,— Tables of Money, WeighU and 
Measures ; compiled for the use of Ackworth School. Stiff coyer, 
price 4d. 

TEE SABBATH.-^BriefRmarh on the History, Authority, 
and Use of the Sabbath. By Joseph John Gubnet. d2ino. stiff 
cover, price 4d. 

LOCK and KEY, — Chiide to the Instruction of Young Per- 

sons in the Holy Scriptures ; including the Lock and Key. 12mo. 
sewed, price 2d. 

TEXTS for every Bay in the Year ; principally Devotional 
and Practical. Selected by Elizabeth Fsy. Clotii boards, 8d., 
roan tuck, price Is. 

THOMAS FELL.— A Brief Account of Thomas Fell, of 
Swarthmore Hall. By Thomas Mounsbt. 12mo. sewed, price 3s., 
or 2s. 3d. per dozen. 

MARIA FOX. — A Brief Memoir of Maria Fox, late of 
Tottenham. Reprinted by the American Association of Friends, for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 18mo. cloth, price Is. 6d. 

ANTHONY BENEZET, reprinted from the Original Memoir ; 
Revised, with Additions. By Wilson Armistead. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

AUTO-BIOGRAPHICAL NARRATIONS of the Con- 

vincement and other experiences of Samuel Crisp, Elizabeth 
Webb, Evan Bevan, Magabet Lucas, and Frederick Smith. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 

GEORGE FOX and His Friends as Leaders in the Peace Cause. 
8vo. sewed, price 2d. 

GEORGE DILL WYN— Gathered Fragments : Bri^y Illm- 

trative of the Life of George Dillwyn, of Burlington, West, New 
Jersey, North America. 8vo., morocco, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

JOHN HOBGKIN on the Progress of Religious Liberty , in 
connexion, especially, with the History of Engknd. Svo., sewed, 
price 6d. 

CHRISTIAN WORSHIP.— Thoughts on Christian Wor- 
ship, and the usual mode of conducting it, in connexion with its 
Moral and Religious Lifluence. By Isaac Robson. In cover, 3d., 
sewed, 2d. 

BRIEF MEMOIRS of Thomas Fowell Buxton and Elizabeth 
Fby. Foolscap 8vo., price 9d. 

JOHN CROOK— A Short History of the Life of John 
G&00K. Written by himself. 18mo., cloth, 9d. 
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JOSEPH JOHN QTJRNEY.^Brief Memoirs of Joseph 
John GxnunET. By John Alexandab. Foolscap Svo., cloth, 
price Is. 6d. 

MUSIC. — Instrumental Miisie in Worship. By Isaac Bohson. 
In cover, 2d., sewed, Id. 
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PORTRAITS. 

ELIZABETH FRY,— A full-length Portrait of Mizahe 
Fry. Engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., from a picture 1 
George Richmond. 

Artist's Proofs £10 10 

Proofs, with Autographs 7 7 

Proofs, with Letters 4 4 

Prints 2 2 

ELIZABETH FRY.—Engra/oed on Copper. By Blooi 
From a painting by LesUe. 

P5:oofs ... 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS CL ARKS ON. —A splendid Portrait of th 
distinguished Philanthropist. 

Indian Proofs, First Glass £1 1 reduced to 10 6 

Second Class 10 6 „ „ 5 

Prints 6 „ „ 2 6 

WILLIAM ALLEN. — Brawn on Stone, hy Bay and Hagu 
From a painting by Dicksee. 

Indian Proofs, First Class £1 10 reduced to £1 1 
Second Class 1 1 „ „ 10 6 

SAMUEL GURNEY.-'Brawn on Stone hy Bichee. 

First Class £1 1 

Second Proofs 10 6 

Prints 6 

JOSEPH JOHN G ZTRNEY—Engraved in Mezzotinto. B 
C. J. Wagstapp. 

Proofs £1 1 

Prints 10 6 

JOSEPH STURGE.-^Brawn on Stone hy MilUchamp, 

Proofs 10 reduced to 5 

Prints 6 „ 2 6 

A Photograph in Frame, 68. 

HENRY VINCENT— Brawn on Stone hy B, Smith, 

Proofs £1 I reduced to 10 

Second Proofs ... 10 6 „ 60 

Prints 6 *,. 2 6 
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JOHN BRIGHT, M.P.—A Photographic Likeness. Frame 
10s. 6d. 
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